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THE YEAR OF DECISION FOR SOCIAL WORK" 


ELLEN C. POTTER, M.D. 


A FOREWORD 


R the fourth time in the long his- 
Pex of the National Conference 

of Social Work a member of the 
medical profession has been honored by 
election to the presidency of our national 
organization in the field of social service. 
It is appropriate that I should express the 
thanks of my profession for this honor, 
since it serves to recognize the close kin- 
ships between the old profession of medi- 
cine and the young profession of. social 
work, both of which deal so intimately 
with the personal problems of human 
beings. 

If, as you listen (more or less patiently) 
to me this morning, you should suddenly 
realize that here is a physician groping 
for a diagnosis through signs, symptoms, 
and laboratory tests in the field of social 
work, you will not be mistaken. At all 
events, we are united, I believe, in a quest 
for that place in the new world order in 
which social workers individually and 
collectively shall be able to render their 
maximum contribution to the welfare of 
mankind. 


1(The address prepared by Dr. Potter as presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Social Work, 
1945. Although the Conference could not meet be- 
cause of wartime restrictions, Dr. Potter’s address 
was read to a large gathering of social workers in 
New York City, The address will appear later in the 
Proceedings of the National Conference.—Ep1ToR.] 


THE YEAR OF DECISION FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


That this is the year of decision in so- 
cial work cannot be successfully chal- 
lenged! With this “one world” in fer- 
ment, with economic, social, technologi- 
cal, and political change—national and 
international—already in motion, the 
field of social work cannot escape the 
necessity of change within itself. Nor can 
it avoid changed relationships with kin- 
dred fields or modified relationships with 
those who seek personal service or ma- 
terial help. 


THE EVIDENCE OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Decisions may be made in related 
fields, within the next few months, 
which will shape our destiny without 
conscious participation on our part, un- 
less we interpret correctly the signs of 
the times and chart our course in rela- 
tion to them. We are not alone on this 
turbulent sea. There are other ships torn 
by the gale and swirling currents seeking 
to chart a course over the horizon into 
the future. The Christian church is seek- 
ing to find its way back to the people so 
that “humanity may be brought into 
vital daily relationships with a living 
God, and that all the forces of righteous- 
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ness may be united in an eternal war- 
fare against the forces of evil.’” 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews is seeking new methods of 
promoting racial and religious co-opera- 
tion and has appropriated a very sub- 
stantial budget to implement its ob- 
jectives. 

Educators are evaluating their past 
performance critically. They are ques- 
tioning the quality of their teacher- 
training, are acknowledging the short- 
comings of the curriculum from pre- 
school to graduate level, and are plan- 
ning revision and are revitalizing their 
whole program. 

Scientists are questioning, not the 
miracles of their discoveries and their 
application to the solution of difficult 
problems, but rather their failure, or 
their inability, to interpret their dis- 
coveries, old and new, to the common 
man and their use to him, so that he 
will avail himself of the help science has 
to offer. They are calling upon the edu- 
cators to develop “an informed middle 
class in science” through the study of 
science as a cultural subject, insuring 
through this “middle class” their ‘un- 
derstanding and responsibility for the 
constant maintenance of the application 
of scientific knowledge to the needs of 
society.” 

It is within the range of possibility 
that professional social work needs a 
“middle class” ally and interpreter if its 
services are to be properly understood 
and utilized by society as a whole. 

Moreover, the scientists in the fields of 
anthropology, medicine, sociology, psy- 
chology, geology, etc., have attempted in 

2 John D. Rockefeller, Jr., The Christian Church— 


What of Its Future (New York: Protestant Council 
of the City of New York, 1945). 


3F. R. Moulton, “A Middle Class in Science,” 
Bulletin of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, January, 1945, pp. 1-2. 


The Science of Man in the World Crisis 
to bring together material which should 
be helpful to persons like ourselves con- 
cerned with the solution of human prob- 
lems, anxious to plan wisely for their 
remedy, and yet always hampered by the 
“time lag” (of almost a generation) “for 
the new discoveries and techniques of 
one science to become a part of the regu- 
lar working equipment of other sci- 
ences.”4 We as social workers may not 
yet qualify as “‘scientists”.in our field, 
but we represent a young profession. 
We have developed a philosophy and a 
technical competence, and we are ready 
to adapt new tools and new ideas to our 
purpose. If this book on the science of 
man does nothing else for us, it will serve 
to emphasize the interdependence of all 
fields of knowledge and of service which 
relate to human beings. 

Medical science and public health 
services have, in the last fifty years, 
made astounding advances in diagnosis, 
prevention, treatment, and cure of dis- 
ease and in maintenance of health. To- 
day the “consumer”’ as well as organized 
medicine are in agonizing search for a 
plan which will make these services 
available everywhere. Organized medi- 
cine is scudding before the gales of pub- 
lic demand for good medical care for all 
people, but the profession is caught be- 
tween the financial reefs of economic 
planning for facilities and payment for 
services, on the one hand, and the “‘in- 
trusion” of government, on the other, 
with what they please to call “socialized 
medicine.” A workable partnership be- 
tween government and organized medi- 
cine cannot be long delayed. 

Not only is the organized medical pro- 
fession in process of change, whether it 

4 Ralph Linton (ed.), The Science of Man in the 


World Crisis (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945), Preface. 
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will or no, but organized nursing is driven 
by pressures—educational, economic, 
patriotic—which may result in modifi- 
cation of curriculum, classification of 
nurses, and standards of licensure, dif- 


ferentiating between the practical nurse, 


the bedside registered nurse, the ad- 
ministrator, and the educator in the 
field of ‘nursing. In all these develop- 
ments government will inevitably par- 
ticipate. 

Government itself, in the midst of 
winning the war, is involved in postwar 
planning. New tasks lie ahead. Relation- 
ships among federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments must be integrated. Forces out- 
side government are exerting pressure at 
federal, state, and local levels to corre- 
late and co-ordinate certain functions of 
government so that a maximum of ef- 
fective service shall be rendered on be- 
half of all citizens. In government, edu- 
cation, health, and welfare services are 
interdependent functions; they must 
burst the traditional boundaries of sepa- 
rate functioning and find the way to work 
together on behalf of all. This is a gigan- 
tic task in governmental and professional 
relationship. 

Social insurance is challenging assist- 
ance programs; veterans’ benefits are 
adding complications to an already over- 
categorized system of social security; 
political patronage still seeks to hold its 
power but is under the pressure of merit 
systems. Confusions such as these must 
be resolved, and that speedily, if de- 
mocracy is to serve the people. 

Capital and labor are involved, each 
in its field, in a struggle either to “hold 
their gains” or to minimize their losses 
in the face of fundamental changes which 
involveall thepeople. Labor and manage- 
ment, functioning today as rivals (or 
even enemies) instead of as partners, 
are groping through the fog of prejudice 


for a solution of their problems of full 
employment, an annual living wage, and 
the right to bargain collectively. The 
answers to these problems will never be 
found until capital and labor acknowl- 
edge themselves as part of the whole 
people and resolve their rivalries in the 
interest of the welfare of society as a 
whole. The third party to these contro- 
versies, the people of the United States, 
must, through government, share in 
these decisions. 

Organized labor has entered the fields 
of adult education, of politics, and of so- 
cial service in a big way. The adaptation 
of these programs to promote the welfare 
of all the people is a problem to which 
they must now address themselves. 

These five great areas of spiritual, so- 
cial, scientific, economic, and govern- 
mental power, all moving into the future 
searching for their responsible place in 
world and local affairs, are bound to us, 
who serve in the field of social welfare, 
by ties which are inescapable. The social 
services and material help which we are 
called on to give are made necessary by 
the inadequacy of the basic security 
which these great forces should provide. 
Our own treatment of social problems is 
facilitated if we are aware of what they 
have to offer to those in need. We must 
understand them and be conscious of the 
interdependence of all these forces. 

We are evidently in distinguished 
company as we seek to arrive at decisions 
which must be made as social work en- 
ters a new era. This may be cold com- 
fort! But let us face the realities. 


THE HISTORIC PAST OF SOCIAL WORK 


One hundred years ago, individual 
and collective decisions were made which 
cast the mould in which the future des- 


5 See Bernard A. DeVoto, The Year of Decision: 
1846 (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943). 
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tiny of this country was to be formed. 
No one man designed it. No single group 
of men and women determined the fu- 
ture. There was participation by lead- 
ers, yes, but decisions made by many 
little people shaped the future of the 
American dream. We share in a similar 
undertaking in our time. If we are to 
make decisions for the future, we must 
look back into our historic past, for in- 
stitutions of philanthropy as well as of 
government have a continuity; they 
“hitch on to the past and forward on to 
the future,” as is emphasized in the 
teaching of English history in London’s 
common schools. 

Private philanthropy was no unusual 
manifestation in America before the 
decade of the 1870’s. Governmental 
charity was found only in the office of 
the overseer of the poor, in the alms- 
house, and in the lunatic asylum. In 
neither private nor public charity was 
there organization or standardization. 
In 1863 Massachusetts established the 
first state board of charities and correc- 
tions for the purpose of focusing some de- 
gree of inspectional and supervisory 
power upon state and local charitable 
and correctional institutions. In rapid 
succession other states followed Massa- 
chusetts’ example, and these public 
agencies early sought interstate con- 
ference. 

The life-story of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work began in 1871, 
when representatives of the state boards 
of charities and corrections of eight 
states—Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts,. Michigan, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin—met, 
seventy-nine strong (with one woman 
in attendance). They established the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. The purpose of that meet- 
ing and of those which followed was “‘to 





get better acquainted, to discuss ques- 
tions of common interest, to meet for 
mutual benefit and encouragement.” 
We, now the National Conference of 


Social Work, were created to meet a 


governmental need. After that first 
meeting, private philanthropists sought 
membership; by 1877 the private “Char- 
ity Organization Movement” came into 
being. However, until 1890 the public 
charities dominated the deliberations of 
the Conference. 

What were our themes for discussion 
in those early decades? In the terminol- 
ogy of those days we discussed insanity, 
public buildings for the dependent class- 
es, penal affairs and prison discipline, 
statistics and legislation, medical chari- 
ties and outdoor relief, dependent and 
delinquent children. By 1879 we were 
talking about preventing pauperism; 
and by 1882 the immigrant, organized 
charities in cities, imbecility and idiocy, 
and education for the blind had been 
dealt with; followed by the education of 
the deaf and dumb and “preventive 
medical charities.” 

In the first decade of our existence 
medical men were prominent in our de- 
liberations. More than fifty different 
physicians were members of our stand- 
ing committees during the first six years. 
They were largely representative of the 
state institutional systems and mental 
hospitals; but they were participating in 
the programs concerned with dependent 
and delinquent children, medical chari- 
ties, and the prevention of pauperism, 
and in these fields they provided leader- 
ship. 

By the time the conference entered 
its third decade organized private charity 
had outstripped the public charities in 
philosophy and leadership, carrying the 
torch for the next thirty years. They 
recognized the need for trained social 
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workers and nurses to replace volun- 
teers. By 1900 the training of social work- 
ers had become a reality in New York and 
Chicago. Mary Richmond was laying the 
foundation for case work as a social force. 

In our sixth decade (in 1931) Dr. 
Richard Cabot, the third physician to be 
our president as far as we can discover 
(for ancient records do not always reveal 
whether a “doctor” is of medicine or 
divinity), challenged social work to un- 
dertake a scientific evaluation of the re- 
sults of its technical advance, in case 
work; he indicated that up to that time 
only six published documents gave evi- 
dence of a scientific approach to evalua- 
tion, and he gave special credit to the 
Gluecks and their 500 Criminal Careers 
and to Sophie Theis’s research on How 
Foster Children Turn Out. There is still 
need for “scientific evaluation” of the 
results of our service in both the public 
and the private fields. 

Our seventh decade brings us back 
full circle to government as a dominant 
factor in the field of social work, and our 
National Conference programs reflect 
federal participation with the states in 
leadership and funds, and the adapta- 
tion of professional skills developed in 
the private social work field to the ‘‘mass 
production” service job which govern- 
ment must supply. 

Looking at the record of the National 
Conference, we have served social work 
well as an educational force, have pro- 
vided for an exchange of experience and 
opinion, and have documented the prob- 
lems, policy, and performance of social 
work in our transactions for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. We have, however, 
done vastly more than that. We have 
provided the seedbed or the nursery in 
which specialized fields of social work 
have come into being, have become self- 
conscious, and have acquired a corporate 
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existence of their own. Many of them 
still retain close relationship with us as 
associate groups. The roster with the 
date of incorporation of some of them is 
significant.° (I refer you to the Social 
Work Year Book of 1945). 

Over a long period the National Con- 
ference of Social Work kept the flicker- 
ing spark of public welfare alive and in 
contact with professional social work in 
subsection or subcommittee programs. 
The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, incorporated in 1930, in the midst 
of the depression, marshaled the forces 
recruited by government to serve people 
in need, bringing these public servants 
into touch with one another and with the 
National Conference. 

An additional vital function growing 
out of the National Conference is found 
in the growth of state conferences of so- 
cial work. There were eight state con- 
ferences by 1901. Today there is a con- 
ference in every state of the Union, with 
our National Conference office keeping 
them in touch with one another. 

So much from our historic past which, 
in terms of growth, continuity, and 
scope of service, is a worthy heritage. 


TAKING OUR BEARINGS IN SOCIAL WORK 


What is the future of social work and 
our relation, as an organization, to it? Let 
us take our bearings as a navigator must 
if he is to chart his course to reach port. 
Our one fixed star is in the realm of the 
spirit, with the firm acknowledgment of 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 


6 National Recreation Association, 1906; Nation- 
al Probation Association, 1907; Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America, 1911; Community Chests and 
Councils, 1918; American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, 1919; Child Welfare League of Ameri- 
ca, 1920; National Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, 1921; American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1921; American Association of Social Work- 
ers, 1921; National Social Work Council, 1922; 
American Public Welfare Association, 1930; etc. 
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of man, and the recognition of the dig- 
nity of the human personality with which 
we deal. Without that in sharp focus, 
techniques, methods, and cash grants 
are but “sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

We, the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, are no longer the solitary 
guardian of the social services as we were 
for the first twenty years of our existence. 
The specialized agencies which have de- 
veloped during the last fifty years form 
a constellation to which we must look as 
we chart our course. 

The American Association of Social 
Workers stands as the spokesman for 
social work as a profession. This is our 
second fixed point of reference. The As- 
sociation has charted its course in this 
year of decision directly toward the 
“building of sound relationships” with 
both the administrative and the legisla- 
tive bodies of government and with other 
groups with which they may wish to join 
forces for action. The Association pro- 
poses to work to make effective the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the profession 
in relation to questions of public social 
policy. It is addressing itself to the prob- 
lem of voluntary: registration of social 
workers as members of a profession and 
to the necessary procedures to achieve 
legal licensing at a later date.’ This is a 
matter of great importance in a profes- 
sion touching so closely the welfare of 
human beings. Nationally and locally 
they pledge themselves to promote the 
expansion and support of education for 
social work on a professional level. 

This charting of a definite course of 
action, involving related major objec- 
tives, is of the utmost importance in 


7See John S. Bradway, “Legalizing the Pro- 
fessional Social Worker,” Social Service Review, 
XIX (March, 1945), 48-60. 





connection with the rapid expansion in 
the public social welfare field. 

The American Association of Schools 
of Social Work provides a third fixed 
point of reference. It has within the last 
two years completed a critical evaluation 
of the curriculum which is essential to 
the development of professional compe- 
tence and leadership in social work. It 
has set the standards of preprofessional 
preparation for entrance, on a graduate 
level, to accredited schools. Gordon 
Hamilton states: 

The general trend in curriculum building at 
the present time seems to be toward the estab- 
lishment of a broad professional, rather than a 
narrow technical base. .... Only students who 
understand the problems of population, of tech- 
nology, of the economic and political framework, 
can aspire to social work leadership in organiza- 
tion and control of social forces.® 


According to the last census (1940), 
more than seventy-two thousand per- 
sons were classified as social workers, 
while membership in our professional 
organization (A.A.S.W.) approximated 
eleven thousand. Providentially, the 
forty-two schools presently accredited, 
located in twenty-two different states, 
Hawaii, and Canada—over one-third of 
them established in tax-supported uni- 
versities—give us hope that qualified 
personnel in public welfare departments 
all over the country may, some day, be- 
come a reality in line with sound public 
policy. The difficult task of selecting and 
admitting students to the graduate level 
of training will present a continuing 
challenge and, in the words of Miriam 
Van Waters, “those selected must be 
human personalities worth training.” 

The National Conference of Social 
Work may properly leave the responsi- 
bility for the future development of so- 


8“Education for Social Work,” Social Work 
Year Book, 1945, pp. 141-42. 
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cial work as a profession to these two na- 
tional bodies. 

The constellation of associations or- 
ganized on the national level in the many 
technical fields of social and health work 
constitute our fourth fixed point of ref- 
erence. All these agencies are reconsid- 
ering present programs in the light of 
future need. Their local units are adjust- 
ing to meet war and postwar conditions. 
Family and children’s agencies are con- 
solidating, children’s institutions are 
uniting organically or functionally with 
children’s agencies, and their corporate 
names are being changed. Professional 
consultation on a fee-for-service basis 
has been undertaken in response to pub- 
lic demand. Social case work under vari- 
ous new labels has moved into many new 
settings—in industry, labor unions, 
schools, defense councils, selective serv- 
ice boards, even into the armed services.? 
The future planning of all these agencies 
seeks to prepare to meet the impact of 
conditions created by demobilization, 
reconversion, and a world at peace. 

The National Social Work Council, 
created in 1922, is composed of individu- 
als, chiefly professional, representative 
of these many specialized agencies; its 
purpose is the exchange of information 
among nationally organized social work 
agencies, regular conferences, and study 
of common problems. It is critically re- 
viewing its present forms of organiza- 
tion, basis of representation, and the 
functions which it might perform on be- 
half of social, health, and related fields of 


9Councils of social agencies and community 
councils have grown in strength in the field of social 
planning, with a critical eye on standards of service 
and community coverage, while community chests 
have developed a much-needed emphasis upon a 
united approach to the financing of private phil- 
anthropic ‘undertakings in an over-all service, as 
contrasted with the competitive approach for funds 
twenty-five years ago by individual agencies. 


service in an integrated or co-ordinated 
program of social welfare. The National 
Council is predominantly representative 
of the interests of private social work but 
is alive to the expansion in the field of 
public welfare which is represented in its 
membership. 

There is within the National Council 
and in its present thoughtful planning the 
possibility of a unity of purpose and a 
recognition of interdependence among 
all fields of social service, public and 
private. Such unity, when realized, 
should strengthen greatly the influence 
of social work as a whole in the develop- 
ment of public policy and co-ordination 
on the local level. The babel of tongues 
which speak for social work today con- 
fuses those who are responsible for pub- 
lic policy. 

The emergence of public welfare on 
federal, state, and local levels is the 
fifth fixed point of reference in charting 
our future course. In the short span of 
fourteen years, under the stimulus of 
federal legislation and funds, every state 
in the Union now has an established 
state department of welfare (under a 
variety of titles); county welfare boards 
and staffs in more than three thousand 
counties in the United States which 
meet at least minimum standards; and 
general relief, especially in metropolitan 
areas, responding to modern concepts of 
public welfare service. The American 
Public Welfare Association, through its 
round-table conferences, has met the 
need of the public welfare administrators 
on state and county levels more ade- 
quately than has been possible in our 
National Conference of Social Work; but 
the rank and file of case workers, in- 
vestigators, and county supervisors have 
found their inspiration, education, and 
technical training opportunity within the 
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national and state conferences of social 


work. 

Edith Abbott has said: 

In the last fourteen years there has been a 
change in our whole welfare picture—one of the 
great social changes that come perhaps once in 
a generation. Like most far-reaching changes, 
this was preceded by a series of slowly accumu- 
lating minor changes; and, when these are fitted 
together, they show a clear trend to a great and 
permanent expansion of the public social serv- 
ices, because the needs of the people in the new- 
er and more democratic world of the present 
century could not be met by the old system.” 


She emphasizes further that “the most 
important service these [private] societies 
can render is to support the work of the 
public services.” Knowing Miss Abbott, 
as many of us do, we can be sure that she 
does not mean to support the public 
agency uncritically but rather to help 
the public agency secure legislation which 
is adequate to its purpose, funds which 
are sufficient for administration, assist- 
ance grants, and service by qualified 
personnel. Such supporting help can be 
rendered only on the basis of a “friendly 
relationship,” which Dr. Cabot, in his 
presidential address, emphasized as the 
first step in social diagnosis, which should 
lead to mutual understanding and treat- 
ment or help. 

There is an old proverb ascribed to an 
American Indian tribe which says, 
“Never judge a man until you have 
walked in his moccasins two weeks.” 
Perhaps there is no more important 
function that the National Conference 
can perform than to provide the setting 
in which for one week each year, board 
members, executives, case workers, and 
investigators, in public and private so- 
cial agencies, can exchange moccasins 
and walk together. Mutual understand- 


10 “Social Work after the War,” in Social Serv- 
ice in Wartime, ed. Helen R. Wright (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944), p. 170. 








ing and respect as between those en- 
gaged in public and private social serv- 
ice is essential as we move forward into 
the new era which lies ahead. 


TAKING A POLL OF CONFERENCE 
OPINION 


Having taken our bearings from five 
major points of reference, in which direc- 
tion does the National Conference chart 
its course in the midst of social change? 

In an attempt to understand the 
“mind” of the Conference and being a 
near neighbor to the Gallup Poll, we 
undertook to sound out the “public 
opinion” of the Conference membership 
on several points which it could be as- 
sumed were of importance or at least 
of interest to the membership. 

We learned from A Guide to Public 
Opinion Polls that a sampling poll does 
not have to cover thousands to be sig- 
nificant but does have to represent a 
carefully selected cross-section of the 
“population” (in other words our mem- 
bership) at various levels of service in 
our organization, geographic distribution, 
major areas of service, etc." We recog- 
nized the disadvantage of written ques- 
tions, as contrasted with an oral inter- 
view, but it was the only method avail- 
able to us. 

To point up our thinking and the 
validity of any conclusion which might 
be reached, the experts in this field tell 
us that the margin of error as between a 
large sample and a small sample is negli- 
gible when the sample is a representative 
cross-section. They illustrate the point 
by contrasting the poll of two hundred 
interviews taken by the Office of Public 
Opinion Research (Princeton) regarding 
the voting intentions of citizens of New 

George Gallup, A Guide to Public Opinion 
Polls (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944), PP. 13-23. 
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York State before the gubernatorial elec- 
tion in the fall of 1942 with the poll taken 
by the New York Daily News based on 
forty-eight thousand interviews. The re- 
sult of the small poll by the Office of 
Public Opinion was only 1 per cent less 
accurate than that of the Daily News. 
The size of the sample need not be any 
fixed percentage of the population group 
sampled: “So long as the ‘universe’ or 
population sampled, is many times larg- 
er than the sample, there is no fixed re- 
lationship between the two.” Our Na- 
tional Conference membership provides 
that “many times larger” population 
whose mind we have sought to under- 
stand. 

Our “sample” was composed of twen- 
ty-two former Conference presidents; 
seventy-five chairmen of sections and 
special committees for the last ten years; 
deans of thirty-nine schools of social 
work; and from every twenty-fifth card 
drawn from the membership master-file 
—a total unduplicated sample of 353 per- 
sons. We found that this sample provid- 
ed a wide geographic distribution as well 
as a cross-section of fields of social work, 
both public and private. 

What were some of the questions on 
which we hoped to secure some light to 
guide us as we move into the new era in 
world affairs? There is the hardy peren- 
nial which comes into bloom at least 
every two years: Shall the National 
Conference become a spokesman for, or 
an organization for, action in the field of 
social work? Is the name of our organiza- 
tion in tune with the times? What una- 
nimity is there within our membership as 
topublic policy in expanding fields of serv- 
ice related to the needs of our clients and 
on what is that unanimity based? Has 
the National Conference a legitimate 
concern regarding professional education 
for social work, and, if so, what? 
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Before we attempt to evaluate the re- 
turns from our “sampling,” a few com- 
ments are in order. As contrasted with 
professional organizations, such as the 
American Sociological Society, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, we 
have no common denominator in terms 
of qualification for membership except 
interest in social service and the pay- 
ment of membership dues, with this 
membership changing greatly from year 
to year. It increases sharply in the: area 
in which the annual conference is held, 
losing a substantial portion of these 
members within a year or two. There is 
not the sustained sense of obligation 
from year to year over a long period of 
time which provides a continuity of sup- 
port, financial and intellectual. Our 
membership is not a delegate body, and 
we do not assemble with the conscious- 
ness of a body of public opinion “back 
home”? which we support or oppose in 
our discussions. The long-established 
policy of our organization as stated in 
the preamble to our constitution provides 
for the discussion of the problems and 
methods of practical human improve- 
ment’ and for the dissemination of in- 
formation. It specifically states that we 
do not formulate platforms. As a result, 
an “action psychology” has never been 
developed. 

What does our poll show? Returns 
were received from only 46 per cent of 
those questioned. This is somewhat bet- 
ter than the average return from ques- 
tionnaires but not sufficient to indicate a 
keen sense of responsibility for providing 
some insight into the “mind of the Con- 
ference.” The rank-and-file membership 
pulled down our average by its low return 
of 38 per cent. The chairmen of sections 
and special committees returned 65 per 
cent; presidents 54 per cent; and deans 








of the schools of social work 46 per 
cent. 

What did we seek to learn through the 
questions we submitted? First: Is there 
a definite consensus as to whether a limit- 
ed form of social action would strengthen 
the Conference, and will entrance into 
the field of action divide the Conference 
into warring camps? We defined “limited 
action” to mean “the official public an- 
nouncement by the Conference of prin- 
ciples which social workers indorse in 
regard to public policy or social legisla- 
tion; the official announcement being 
based upon a two-thirds majority vote 
at the annual business session.” The 
opinion of 58.8 per cent of the poll ex- 
pressed the belief that such action would 
strengthen the Conference. Three per 

_cent failed to give an opinion, but they 
would not have swung the opinion to the 
negative. On the question as to whether 
an action policy would divide the Con- 
ference, the returns were nearly equal, for 
and against, but with 20 percent express- 
ing “no opinion” and therefore quite 
inconclusive. Three-fourths of the presi- 
dential poll were against action; two- 
thirds of the section chairmen were for 
action; the deans were divided fifty-fifty ; 
and two-thirds of the rank and file were 
for action. 

We reach the conclusion that the Con- 
ference membership has not made up its 
mind as to the wisdom of entering the 
field of action and that internal conflict 
might endanger our present useful func- 
tion of discussion, information, and edu- 
cation in the field of social work. A re- 
vision of the constitution would be nec- 
essary if action were to become possible. 

Our second question sought to deter- 
mine the thinking of the Conference on 
our name as appropriate to the thinking 
of today. Edith Abbott has given us a 
summary of the vote taken in 1917, 
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when a change of name left behind us the 
old name of “National Conference of 
Charities and Correction” and sub- 
stituted the “National Conference of 
Social Work.”* This new name was the 
choice of 42 per cent of the vote then 
cast. 

Today’s poll shows 50.9 per cent of 
the votes cast in favor of “National Con- 
ference of Social Welfare’; 24 per cent 
for “National Conference of Social 
Work”; and 25.9 per cent scattered 
among five other choices; 35 per cent of 
the latter votes were for “National Con- 
ference of Social Workers.” The scat- 
tering of votes was greatest among the 
general membership. 

We reach the conclusion that there is 
no unity of opinion but that there is a 
trend toward “social welfare” as con- 
trasted with “social work,” which is ac- 
counted for, as suggested by Miss Ab- 
bott, by the widespread use of “public 
welfare” and “social welfare” now ap- 
plied to the public social services as con- 
trasted with private social work. 

Our third question sought to learn the 
mind of the Conference with regard to 
the most pressing problem of the day, 
namely, the method by which health and 
sickness services for all the people shall 
be provided. We wanted to know on 
what basis our membership made up 
its mind on such important matters. 
Had they read the section of the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill relating to 
health or any of five publications which 
we listed"? which might throw light on 
the question? 


12 Op. cit., p. 170. 


13 Statement of the American Public Health As- 
sociation; Report of the Health Program Conference on 
Principles of a Nation-wide Health Program; “U.S. 
Medicine in Transition,” Fortune, 1944; or the pro- 
gress report of Senator Pepper’s Committee, War- 
time Health and Education. 
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The poll revealed no definite con- 
sensus. Three-fourths had read the sec- 
tion of the Wagner Bill, but only 36 per 
cent had read the Statement of Principles 
of a Nation-wide Health Program. The 
past presidents and the deans of the 
schools were most widely read, with three 
or more documents to their credit, and 
were clear in their opinion, calling for a 
re-writing of the Wagner-Murray-Ding- 
ell Bill in the light of the Principles of a 
Nation-wide Health Program (published 
by and in co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Medical Economics). More 
than 57 per cent of those less widely 
read found themselves unable to express 
any opinion. The record stands with 
27.7 per cent for the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill as written; 34.5 per cent for a 
bill re-written in the light of the Prin- 
ciples of a Nation-wide Health Program; 
and 37.6 per cent unable to express an 
opinion. 

The conclusion seems evident that on 
matters of such vital social policy a mem- 
bership body, constituted as we are, can- 
not during the seven days of its annual 
meeting arrive at conclusions which will 
voice the opinion of organized social 
work. It is evident also that, on this 
burning question of health service for the 
people, only a very few have informed 
themselves sufficiently to vote intelli- 
gently. | 

Our fourth question related to train- 
ing for professional social work. Has the 
National Conference of Social Work a 
legitimate concern in the field of pro- 
fessional social work education? Here 
we arrived at a positive answer—go.1 
per cent said “Yes” emphatically. We 
sought for additional information and 
asked: “Is there need of equal emphasis 
in the curriculum upon causes of social 
maladjustments and need, and their 
prevention, as contrasted with techniques 
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for securing a remedy?” Again we re- 
ceived an emphatic “Yes” from 82.7 per 
cent of the poll. Finally, we asked: ‘‘Does 
professional social work training ade- 
quately prepare students to function 
with ease within the framework of law 
in the public welfare field?” The answer 
was not clear; 29.6 per cent polled “Yes”; 
48 per cent polled “No”; while 22.4 per 
cent did not provide an answer. How- 
ever, the rank and file of the member- 
ship poll indicated by 59 per cent that 
they did not believe their training had 
equipped them to function “easily with- 
in the framework of law.” 

The conclusion is very definite that 
our membership has a deep interest in 
the preparation of social workers, not 
only as technicians and practitioners but 
for leadership. While it is not so stated, 
I believe that they long for the day 
when social welfare leadership in the 
broadest sense on local, state, national, 
and international levels shall be a reality. 

It is of the greatest possible signifi- 
cance that the Association of Schools of 
Social Work has already anticipated the 
need expressed by this poll of opinion, 
and again I quote Gordon Hamilton: 
“The general trend in curriculum build- 
ing at the present time seems to be toward 
establishment of a broad professional, 
rather than a narrow, technical, base.” 


WE CHART A COURSE 


In what direction do we, asa National 
Conference, chart our course for the 
future? 

In times like these one tends to think 
in terms of drastic, or dramatic, redirec- 
tion. If change is not manifest, there are 
those who say that leadership is “‘asleep 
at the switch” or “frozen in old grooves.” 

Listen to the words of a philosopher— 
Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard: 








The chief source of spiritual nourishment for 
any nation must be its own past, perpetually 
re-discovered and renewed. A-nation which 
neglects its tradition loses its historic identity 
and wantonly destroys its chief source of spirit- 
ual vitality; a nation which merely. re-affirms 
its tradition grows stagnant and corrupt. But 
it is not necessary to choose between revolution 
and reaction. There is a third way—the way, 
namely, of discriminating and forward-looking 
fidelity .*4 


That which is true of nations is also true 
of social institutions and organizations. 
We have in this last hour looked at our 
past—our birth and our development 
and the development of social welfare 
services during nearly three-quarters of 
a century. We have looked at the pres- 
ent, with all its startling developments 
in the midst of world social revolution, in 
our own chosen field. How is the Nation- 
al Conference to make its greatest con- 
tribution to the future? 

I can speak only for myself, but of this 
I am convinced: that our greatest serv- 
ice to the field of social welfare today and 
for the future will be in “discriminating 
and forward-looking fidelity” to those 
principles which have guided us through- 
out our history and which during seven 
decades have slowly but surely matured 
in the presence of social change. What 
will that decision mean for us? 

First, we must rededicate ourselves to 
the great educational function of dis- 
cussion and interpretation within the 
framework of the diversified fields of the 
social services, including the interpreta- 
tion of the social, economic, and political 
maladjustments which create the prob- 
lems with which we must deal. 

We leave to other organizations, 
which are more sharply focused in terms 
of membership and objectives, the prob- 
lems of social action. If the “public opin- 


14 Puritanism and Democracy (New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1944), p. 627. 
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ion poll” demonstrates anything, it is 
that we are not qualified to assume the 
action function and would render a dis- 
service to social work as a whole if we 
attempted to do so. We have, however, 
an obligation to educate our constitu- 
ency, lay and professional, in methods of 
social organization and action; and to 
emphasize the responsibility of the social 
worker as a citizen in a democracy, who 
must make himself felt, in support of 
sound social policy, in government and 
in the private philanthropic field. 

If the major fields of science are find- 
ing themselves today frustrated by lack 
of understanding, on the part of the com- 
mon man, of all that science has to offer 
him and are today asking for interpreters 
through a great ‘“‘middle class in science,” 
can we not help to create through our 
educational function a body of public 
opinion interpretive and supportive of 
social work through the “forgotten men 
and women”’ so often overlooked in our 
program-planning who constitute the 
boards of directors of our private and our 
public agencies? They reach, in govern- 
ment, from the Social Security Board 
down to thelowliest county weifare board 
and, in private philanthropy, into every 
social agency and institution where poli- 
cy is determined by their social under- 
standing and philosophy. The future of 
all our social services depends upon their 
understanding of their function in rela- 
tion to the programs which we are called 
on to administer. The National Confer- 
ence and state conferences have a great 
service to perform in this field. 

Second, we commit ourselves, un- 
reservedly, not only by precept but by 
example, to the elimination of inter- 
racial, religious, and other minority 
cultural tensions. We recognize progress 
already made but acknowledge that it is 
not enough. At the core of this problem 
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and its solution lies our fidelity (indi- 
vidually and collectively) to our belief in 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, and the dignity of the human 
beings who are involved with us in the 
search for a Christian brotherhood. 

Third, we commit ourselves, unre- 
servedly, to the service of the nation as 
a whole. Implicit in that commitment is 
our willingness to transfer our annual 
conference from region to region so that 
within a span of five years it may bring 
renewed courage, inspiration, and edu- 
cation to those who serve on the battle 
line with us. 

We are aware that only a handful of 
cities in this country can accommodate 
our membership in comfort and that they 
are not regionally distributed. Perhaps 
the postwar planning in many regions 
will remedy this situation. However, 
comfort must not be the measure of our 
devotion to our national service. 

Fourth, we commit ourselves to the 
development of a greater continuity of 
relationship with our membership 
throughout the year, through quarterly 
issues of the Bulletin expanded to pro- 
vide them with information with regard 
to movements on the national level, pub- 
lic and private, which are of concern to 
social work as a whole; and, in addition, 
we commit ourselves to resume the pub- 
lication, at biennial intervals, of the 


roster of our membership, a document 
greatly valued by social workers who 
look beyond their local horizon! 

To provide continuity of service will 
require greater continuity in membership 
maintenance, which, together with ex- 
pansion of membership, will add strength 
to our total undertaking. 


Synthesis is the final step in the sci- 
entific process. Social work has recog- 
nized that it is not yet a science. Medi- 
cine reached the status of a science only 
after centuries of practice as an art. 

The National Conference of Social 
Work, holding the various channels of 
specialized practice open to each other 
and pooling all its knowledge, can make 
some significant contribution to the de- 
velopment of social work as a whole. 


The growth and strength of a great 
tree come from the deep earth, which its 
roots tap; from the rich soil at the grass 
roots; and from the rain and sunshine of 
the heavens. The National Conference of 
Social Work can be strong and useful 
only as citizens like yourselves, through 
your service and planning agencies, pro- 
vide the vital force in local communities, 
from which the national agencies in 
every field derive their strength. 


NEw JERSEY DEPARTMENT INSTITUTIONS 
AND AGENCIES, TRENTON 











THE CHILDREN OF THE UNITED NATIONS—U.N.R.R.A.’S 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


MARTHA BRANSCOMBE 


FTER “unconditional surrender” 
A and “military victory,” we find 
ourselves face to face with the 
task of constructing the peace in Europe’ 
—a task that will continuously demand 
ingenuity, skill, understanding, patience, 
and the determined will of all people to 
face it successfully in spite of its unend- 
ing difficulties. The current accounts of 
conditions and the daily events in all 
parts of the world have convinced the 
majority of Americans that the world of 
tomorrow is not going to be, ipso facto, a 
bright new world. This, however, does 
not imply defeatism or lack of belief in 
the potentialities of mankind to achieve 
a peaceful way of life. 

To face the reality of the differences, 
the reality of nationalism and competi- 
tive interests, in various parts of the 
world, to face the reality of the long his- 
tory of man’s inhumanity to man—this 
is not defeatism, not cause for despair or 
cynicism or a revulsion against man him- 
self. On the contrary, clearly facing these 
realities is in itself strengthening. Thus 
to cling firmly to our idealism and to take 
an equally firm grasp on the realities of 
the world today suggest the first essen- 
tial approach to the problem of the fu- 
ture. 

Throughout our history gallant men 
and women have made supreme sacri- 
fices and endured extreme hardships in 
the belief and hope that their children 
would enjoy the fruits of their toil and 
victories. But certainly today none of us 


t [This article was written and was in press on ap- 
proximately July 1, 1945.—Ep1Tor.] 
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can think that we are passing on to the © 


rising generation a rich harvest. In 


speaking of the responsibilities. which 


the rising generation will inherit, we can- 
not limit our concern to the children 
within this country. Granting that they 
are our first concern, the time has passed 
when we can be satisfied with the prog- 
ress achieved or with setting new goals 
exclusively for our own children. The 
future destiny of our children js inter- 
woven with the fate of children every- 
where. The achievement of victory has 
magnified our position as the greatest 
world power—a position which embodies 
vital and broad responsibilities that 
sweep away forever complete independ- 
ence of action and a policy that declares, 
“TI am not my brother’s keeper.” 

Neither the San Francisco conference 
nor any existing or new international 
organizations can be effective unless the 
needs of children everywhere are dealt 
with promptly and satisfactorily. This 
fact focuses our attention upon the stark 
reality of what has happened to the ris- 
ing generation which has come into being 
or spent its childhood in the midst of 
man’s greatest display of violence. Al- 
though complete and accurate data are 
not yet available, the known facts show 
that the unprecedented devastation, 
suffering, and displacement caused by 
war and war conditions have had disas- 
trous effects upon child life and the fu- 
ture opportunities of children in all coun- 
tries, though in varying degrees. 

Official reports recently released and 
other accounts of conditions in European 
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countries and the Pacific areas give a 
background for understanding the prob- 
lems of children and young persons; yet 
it is difficult to grasp the full implications 
for the future. Without relating details 
of horror stories, the situation can be 
summarized in general terms. In those 
European countries which were occupied 
by the enemy or directly affected by 
military activities and in the Pacific 
theater, millions of children have suffered 
acutely for years from hunger, malnutri- 
tion, exposure, sickness, and disease. 
They have been without medical care, 


-. adequate shelter, and clothing. They 


have been killed and wounded, and vast 
numbers are permanently handicapped. 

Families have been broken up, sepa- 
rated, and home life destroyed on a scale 
unparalleled in human history. They 
have been bombed out, evacuated, or 
have fled in terror from the scene of 
battle. Parents have been forced to leave 
their homes and children to fight in the 
armed forces or as participants in the 
resistance movements, as political pris- 
oners, as enslaved laborers, or as fugi- 
tives from the extermination policy of 
the enemy. Hence, millions of children 
have existed in emergency shelters of all 
kinds or have been billeted in strange 
households or crowded into institutions, 
where neither personnel nor supplies 
were adequate to insure care or protec- 
tion. Countless numbers of children, 
possibly millions, are orphaned, lost, or 
abandoned. Others have been tempo- 
rarily separated from their families, and 
many of these will for various reasons 
never be reunited. 

In addition to the severe physical 
deprivations and hardships, children and 
young persons have suffered from shock 
and emotional disturbances. They have 
endured, often alone, a terrifying and 
insecure existence, suffering from cruel- 





ties sometimes deliberately inflicted up- 
on them, witnessing violence against 
their own families and associates and the 
destruction of their homes and villages. 
They have experienced the terrors of 
concentration camps, the degradation 
and demoralization of labor camps. They 
have lived in hiding without knowing 
where their families were. They have 
been forced to live by their wits because 
of the helplessness of parents to satisfy 
even their basic needs. They have often 
been without adult supervision or con- 
trol and without the restraint of normal 
social pressures. At the same time, chil- 
dren and youths have played an active 
role in the resistance of their peoples to 
the enemy. In spite of their immaturity, 
they have shouldered responsibilities of 
adulthood, which have forever shut 
them off from the opportunities of nor- 
mal child life. They have been schooled 
in deception and sabotage. The readjust- 
ments that must accompany liberation 
are not simple, even for adults. What, 
then, of the child or adolescent? Yester- 
day his lies, his thefts, his acts of sabo- 
tage were acclaimed as deeds of hero- 
ism—today he finds the same deeds 
scorned, and his activities result in pun- 
ishment rather than praise. In the case 
of the adolescent this is particularly seri- 
ous, as he also finds that he lacks the 
knowledge and skills required to main- 
tain in peacetime the independence he 
gained under enemy activities. 

Possibly the most complex problems 
which the war has created are those re- 
sulting from displacement of people both 
within and outside of their own countries. 
Children bear a heavy share of the diffi- 
culties and suffering resulting from this 
uprooting and separation of families. 
Thousands, with and without their fami- 
lies, are refugees in strange lands; living 
in camps, hostels, or other temporary 
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accommodations; suffering insecurity, 
fear, and frustrations, regardless. of the 
living conditions and the nature of the 
community. Hundreds of thousands have 
been forcibly removed from their homes 
and families by the enemy, and it is esti- 
mated that hundreds of thousands have 
been born in enemy territory, where 
their mothers were existing as slave la- 
borers. How many of these have sur- 
vived or have been separated for various 
reasons from their mothers are still un- 
known. 

Undetermined numbers of these dis- 
placed children are unaccompanied and 
without any identification. Others are of 
unknown nationality, stateless, or other- 
wise nonrepatriable. For these children 
the problems of care are further compli- 
cated by the questions of legal status, 
the difficulties of tracing families, and 
the individual needs arising out of their 
sufferings, deprivations, and experiences. 

Second only to the devastation of per- 
sonal and home life are those of com- 
munity life and services, which have 
been destroyed, diverted to the purposes 
of war, or redirected to effect the policies 
of the enemy.’Consequently, vast num- 
bers of children and youths have been 
completely deprived for years of oppor- 
tunities for education and training. In 
many areas they have been forced into 
employment without regard to age, the 
suitability of the work, or their physical 
condition and without the safeguards 
and protective measures that have come 
to be recognized in all modern nations as 
essential for young workers. Reports 
from Germany describe the extreme ex- 
ploitation of United Nations children, 
who have been forced into factories at 
nine years of age to work twelve and 
fifteen hours a day, as well as at night. 

Although the children in countries 
that have been spared the fate of living 
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under enemy domination have also been 
spared these extremities of damage, there 
is abundant evidence that child life 
everywhere has been seriously affected. 
Even in our own country the war has 
meant the breaking-up of families, the 
uprooting of homes, and the migration 
of masses of people. In their formative 
years children have had to adjust men- 
tally and emotionally to the loss of a 
father, to families overburdened with 
worry and work, to a world too busy to 
play. They have left school for wartime 
employment at times and under condi- 
tions sapping their strength, or they have 
carried heavy loads of work out of school 
hours. There have been many other new 
threats to child life, and many of the 
difficult problems that are matters of 
concern even in peacetime have been 
magnified as a result of war conditions. 
These illustrations give warning of the 
weakened vitality, the retarded develop- 
ment, and the distorted outlook of the 
rising generation in many areas. A dark 
victory we might conclude; and if we 
view the scene realistically, the prospects 
are indeed grim. Our future and the fu- 
ture of these children depend upon the 
speed and effectiveness with which local, 
national, and international bodies act to 
set in motion practical policies designed 
to salvage, restore, and redirect the 
damaged lives of children everywhere. 
In the transition from war to peace, this 
is one of many urgent problems and one 
that is complicated by the acute short- 
ages of essential supplies, the depletion 
in many countries of economic and fi- 
nancial resources, the inadequacy of 
transportation facilities, the shortage of 
technical and professional personnel, and 
the complexity of political factors. 
Evidence that the United Nations 
recognize the necessity of giving high 
priority to the needs of their children 
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may be found in the reconstruction plans 
and emergency programs of European 
countries and the plans for postwar de- 
velopments in other countries. These 
programs vary from one country to an- 
other, just as the needs, available re- 
sources, and previous experience vary. 
But nowhere are they being adequately 
implemented with the speed that is im- 
perative, and nowhere are the interna- 
tional aspects of child life being studied 
or dealt with on a co-ordinated basis that 
looks at the child and his family as 
a whole unit of life and at the relations 
of this unit to the broader world com- 
munity. 

There are a number of international 
organizations that are already seeking 
solutions for many of the international 
problems of peace or have continued in 
spite of the curtailments caused by war 
to carry on constructive international 
activities. The objectives of many of 
these bodies relate to some aspect of the 
well-being of children and youths. Be- 
cause immediate and decisive action on 
international, as well as national, basis 
to restore and maintain health and wel- 
fare of their children is fundamental, it 
is necessary to review existing interna- 
tional programs as the first step toward 
positive action. Because U.N.R.R.A. 
has given high priority to the emergency 
needs of children in liberated areas, its 
responsibility with respect to children of 
the United Nations’ has important sig- 
nificance for world security and the fu- 
ture peace. 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE ASPECTS OF 
U.N.R.R.A.’S RESPONSIBILITY 


U.N.R.R.A. is a unique experiment in 
international co-operation because it is 
the first official international instrument 
to be vested with responsibility for op- 


erating an emergency relief and rehabili- 
tation program and the first United Na- 
tions organization to undertake specific 
activities designed to secure the peace. 
U.N.R.R.A.’s_ responsibility with re- 
spect to children, as well as all other ac- 
tivities, is of a temporary nature, and 
its activities are limited in scope both as 
to the areas in which it may operate and 
as to the type of services and care it may 
provide.’ 

In reviewing U.N-R.R:A.’s policies 
and current operations as related to the 
welfare of children, it is essential to re- 
member that U.N.R.R.A.’s function is 
strictly limited to helping liberated 
countries to relieve immediate distress 
and suffering resulting from war and to 
get essential production started. Like- 
wise, attention is called to the fact that 
U.N.R.R.A. may undertake activities 
in behalf of children only upon the re- 
quest of the national government con- 
cerned or the military authorities in con- 
trol and in accordance with plans agreed 
upon between the Administration and 
such government or military authorities. 
This basic policy also applies in the case 
of United Nations children displaced 
outside of their own country, although 
there are specific conditions which must 
be fulfilled where they are displaced in 
other than liberated countries and en- 
emy or former enemy territories. 

In addition to the general policies of 
U.N.R.R.A., which directly and indi- 
rectly relate to the health and well-being 


2United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Compilation of the Resolutions on 
Policy, First and Second Sessions of the UNRRA 
Council (Washington, D.C., 1944), Vol. II, Resolu- 
tion No. 1. 


3 Ibid., Resolutions Nos. 10, 46, 57, and Appen. 
III, “Excerpts from Report of the Subcommittee 
on Policies with Respect to Assistance to Dis- 
placed Persons (Committee IV, Subcommittee 4, 
Council I).” 
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of children,‘ a specific statement of policy 
with respect to welfare services for chil- 
dren enunciated by the First Session of 
the Council declares that 


within the framework of its total program and 
with the closest collaboration between the 
health, welfare, and other appropriate organiza- 
tion units, the Administration should make 
specific provision for welfare services for vic- 
tims of war—in particular for children, ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers, the aged and 
the disabled.’ 


Likewise, the general policies relating to 
displaced persons and health have spe- 
cial significance for children; and in es- 
tablishing the bases for estimating nu- 
tritional and clothing requirements, par- 
ticular attention was devoted to their 
special needs, including recognition of 
priorities where world shortages limit 
available supplies.® 

The general policies of the Council 
have been implemented by general and 
specific administrative policies relating 
to the types of welfare services, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and specialized per- 
sonnel that may be made available where 
needed for the immediate care and pro- 
tection of children. In the formulation of 
administrative policies and the determi- 
nation of basic principles of operation in 
the field, the Administration has been 
assisted by the standing technical com- 
mittees of the Council, the technical sub- 
committees of the regional committees 
of the Council, and specialists from the 
various countries. 


4 Health and medical services for expectant and 
nursing mothers and for children constitute an im- 
portant aspect of U.N.R.R.A.’s responsibility for 
children, but the scope of this article does not make 
it possible to include details of the health and medi- 
cal program. 


5 Compilation of Resolutions ...., Resolution No. 
9, par. 4. 


6 Ibid., Resolution No. 55, and Appen. VII, 
‘Bases of Requirements.” 
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Within this framework of policies, 
U.N.R.R.A. works out with the appro- 
priate authorities and agencies in each 
country that requests this type of assist- 
ance operating programs of relief and 
welfare services for children. By virtue 
of the liberal policies with respect to the 
welfare of children, the Administration 
is prepared to assist liberated countries 
in providing almost any type of emer- 
gency care and welfare services required 
that is within the limitations of resources 
available to the Administration. 

Besides the direct responsibilities of 
U.N.R.R.A. and its own resources, for- 
eign voluntary organizations and inter- 
national ones are making substantial 
contributions in supplementation of na- 
tional and U.N.R.R.A. resources in 
terms of personnel, supplies, and funds. 
In accordance with the Agreement creat- 
ing U.N.R.R.A. and the policy of the 
Administration,’ foreign voluntary or- 
ganizations undertake activities in areas 
where U.N.R.R.A. is operating only with 
the consent of the government concerned 
and U.N.R.R.A., and their activities are 
subject to the general supervision of the 
Administration. 

Through excellent working relation- 
ships between U.N.R.R.A. and volun- 
tary organizations in the United States, 
Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, 
and other countries, these organizations 
have seconded to U.N.R.R.A. profes- 
sional and other types of field personnel 
in substantial numbers. The Administra- 
tion has provided transportation and 
facilities for distribution of large quanti- 
ties of supplies furnished by voluntary 
organizations which supplement the sup- 
ply programs of the national govern- 
ments and U.N.R.R.A. At the present 


7 Ibid., Agreement for UNRRA, Art. IV, par. 2; 
Resolution No. 9, par. 2; UNRRA General Bulle- 
tin No. 85, II, A (2), dated November 8, 1944. 
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UN.RRA. photograph 
FROM THE SINAI DESERT TO THE AEGEAN ISLANDS 
First of the repatriates to set foot on Greek soil after three years’ exile was a twelve-year-old 
girl, Kalliope Tspaliary, whose home is on the island of Ikaria. She made history by being the 
first of U.N.R.R.A.’s 100,000 war refugees to be repatriated. 





U.N.R.R.A. photograph 
YOUNG YUGOSLAV REFUGEE CHILDREN ARRIVING AT AN U.N.R.R.A 
MIDDLE EAST REFUGEE CAMP 











U.N.R.R.A. photograph 


Head nurse of an Italian camp in Italy interviews Yugoslav refugees who are benefiting from 
U.N.R.R.A.’s special programs in Italy for refugee mothers and children, furnishing them extra 
milk, foodstuffs, and medical attention. Located at Leuca, this refugee center is one of six 
U.N.R.R.A. camps in southern Italy where displaced United Nations citizens are cared for until 
they can be returned home. Before coming to the camp, the nurse was in North Africa at 
U.N.R.R.A.’s camp near Phillipville, Algeria, with the U.N.R.R.A. medical staff caring for 
refugees of twenty-six nationalities awaiting repatriation to their liberated homelands. 





U.N.R.R.A. photograph 


Italian children, displaced from their homes by the war, are receiving U.N.R.R.A. medical care 
and services, one of which is X-raying to detect tubercular tendencies. These youngsters, 
assisted by the U.N.R.R.A. nurse, are part of the one thousand persons X-rayed in one week at 
this U.N.R.R.A. medical center in Cinecitta, Italy. The X-ray machine was imported to Italy 
under U.N.R.R.A.’s relief programs for refugees there. 
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time a variety of child-welfare projects 
undertaken by foreign voluntary organi- 
zations are in operation, and others are 
being planned jointly in the liberated 
areas by the appropriate national and 
local organizations, U.N.R.R.A., and 
representatives of these various organi- 
zations. Such projects supplement the 
basic programs for children. 

In the case of American voluntary or- 
ganizations, U.N.R.R.A. is responsible 
for reviewing and making recommenda- 
tions to the President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board regarding all supplementary 
projects proposed by such organizations. 
These recommendations are based upon 
reports from U.N.R.R.A. field personnel 
as to the suitability and need for the 
project proposed. 

It is likewise the responsibility of 
U.N.R.R.A. to seek the participation of 
appropriate foreign voluntary organiza- 
tions, in so far as the government may 
approve, in providing services or supplies 
where the combined resources available 
within an area are inadequate to meet 
emergency needs. Where requests are re- 
ceived for supplies or services which can- 
not be provided by U.N.R.R.A., it is the 
policy of the Administration to invite the 
assistance of appropriate voluntary or- 
ganizations in fulfilling such requests. 

Up to the present time, the operations 
of U.N.R.R.A. as related to children in- 
clude several types of activities in vari- 
ous stages of development. These might 
be classified for purposes of this discus- 
sion as follows: (1) assistance to military 
authorities; (2) general supply programs; 
(3) specialized services and emergency 
supplies provided through liaison mis- 
sions to “paying”’ countries; (4) special- 
ized services and relief supplies provided 
through country missions; (5) temporary 
care and assistance in repatriation of 
children displaced outside their own 
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countries. While a detailed account of 
each of these activities is beyond the 
scope of this article, a brief explanation 
of these activities and a few illustrations 
may give an idea of the way in which 
U.N.R:R.A. is tackling its task and deal- 
ing with the urgent problems of children 
from the standpoint of social welfare. 


ASSISTANCE TO MILITARY AUTHORITIES 

During the military period, provision 
of relief supplies and services for civilians 
in liberated areas is the responsibility of 
the military authorities. If requested, 
U.N.R.R.A. may assist in carrying out 
this responsibility. In the case of Greece 
and Yugoslavia, forexample, U.N.R.R.A. 
personnel went in as agents of the mili- 
tary authorities to assist in this activi- 
ty. When functioning in this capacity, 
U.N.R.R.A. has no responsibility for 
the nature of the program or supplies 
and is limited to such activities as the 
military authority decides to undertake. 
Personnel secured for this purpose by 
U.N.R.R.A. include child-welfare spe- 
cialists. 

Upon the termination of the military 
period in Greece and Yugoslavia, re- 
sponsibility for aiding the governments 
was assumed by U.N.R.R.A. on the 
basis of agreements with these govern- 
ments. 

Assistance to the military is also being 
provided in connection with the care and 
repatriation of displaced Allied nationals 
in Germany, which is more fully de- 
scribed in a subsequent section. 


GENERAL SUPPLY PROGRAMS 


Because supplies are such a vital as- 
pect of any relief program for children, 
it should be noted that a number of 
liberated members of U.N.R.R.A., es- 
pecially the western European countries, 
have their own foreign-exchange re- 
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sources, which they will use to buy the 
relief supplies they are entitled to import 
under the allocations of the Combined 
Boards of Supply. It was never contem- 
plated that these countries—notably, 
France, Belgium, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, as well as the Soviet 
Union—would receive bulk relief sup- 
plies from U.N.R.R.A. The role of 
U.N.R.R.A. in relation to relief sup- 
plies for these countries is that of an 
advisory body, concerned with the equi- 
table distribution of scarce supplies 
among all liberated countries, and, 
where it is desired, to assist these coun- 
tries in procurement of supplies. In the 


case of milk, for example, which is so 


urgently needed for children in all lib- 
erated areas, there is an acute shortage 
in the amount available to liberated 
countries for import. U.N.R.R.A., there- 
fore, is responsible for seeing that those 
liberated areas lacking foreign-exchange 
resources to purchase milk on their own 
receive an equitable share of the avail- 
able supply. 

Liberated countries whose resources 
have been so depleted that they no long- 
er have the means to pay for the relief 
supplies which they must import are en- 
titled to receive U.N.R.R.A. assistance 
without charges in foreign exchange. At 
the present time, U.N.R.R.A. is assisting 
especially those gallant countries which 
bore the undiminished force of the ene- 
my’s attack—Greece, Yugoslavia, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia—by procuring 
and shipping increasing tonnages of es- 
sential supplies, in accordance with re- 
quirements programs that are worked 
out with each country. These supplies in- 
clude food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies necessary to meet the special needs 
of children. 

In addition, the Administration has 
allocated $22,500,000 for the procure- 


ment of supplies for child-welfare serv- 
ices, household refurnishings, communal- 
feeding equipment, and other welfare 
services. In the case of child-welfare 
services, equipment and supplies will be 
made available on the basis of specific 
projects planned with the appropriate 
national agencies, such as child-feeding 
programs, child-welfare centers, day 
nurseries, hostels for temporary care, 
child-caring institutions, or camps for 
debilitated children. 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES THROUGH 
LIAISON MISSIONS 


Even in those countries that man- 
age their own relief programs, some- 
times referred to as “paying countries,” 
U.N.R.R.A, if requested, is prepared to 
make available services and facilities in 
the care and repatriation of displaced 
persons, health and welfare specialists, 
and limited quantities of emergency sup- 
plies for particularly devastated areas. 

Most of the western European gov- 
ernments have now requested that 
U.N.R.R.A. send highly specialized liai- 
son missions to their countries. The pur- 
pose of these missions is to provide a 
liaison between the Administration and 
the member-country, to help expedite 
their relief program, and to give techni- 
cal assistance if this is needed. In some 
cases the supply programs are being for- 
mulated by the governments in collabora- 
tion with the missions, and U.N.R.R.A. 
often facilitates the actual procurement 
of supplies as well. 

Emergency conditions in the post- 
liberation period necessitated increased 


U.N.R.R.A. activity in some of these 


countries. On February 26, 1945, a reso- 
lution, which originated in the Subcom- 
mittee on Welfare for Europe, was 
adopted by the Central Committee 
of U.N.R.R.A. authorizing an emer- 
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gency relief and services program in dev- 
astated areas of western Europe. Such 
programs are now in operation upon the 
request of several of these countries. In 
March, 1945, France requested special 
assistance for simistres and for Allied dis- 
placed persons on French soil, on the 
basis of which weekly shipments of cloth- 
ing and food are now being sent in for 
distribution through French organiza- 
tions concerned with the care of these 
special groups. Similar emergency assist- 
ance has been requested by Norway, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. 

Another type of service provided 
for children through liaison missions 
is illustrated by the request from the 
French authorities concerned with dis- 
placed French children (Ministére des 
Deportées, Prisonniers de Guerre et 
Réfugiés) for specialized consultation 
services regarding their plans for repa- 
triated French children and also regard- 
ing special legislation to insure care for 
child victims of war. 

The observations of these missions 
are extremely valuable in guiding 
U.N.R.R.A.’s programs in other areas, 
as well as in providing machinery for the 
exchange of information among the vari- 
ous countries. 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES AND. SUPPLIES 
THROUGH COUNTRY MISSIONS 

U.N.R.R.A.’s relation to liberated 
countries without foreign-exchange re- 
sources differs fundamentally from its 
relation to “paying countries.” On the 
basis of agreements between U.N.R.R.A. 
and certain of the countries, operations 
have proceeded through country mis- 
sions to a more advanced stage. This is 
the case in Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia. In addition to the 
general supply program and other serv- 


ices, special welfare services for children 
are being provided along the following 
lines: 

1. Greece—On April 1, 1945, U.N.R.R.A. 
assumed responsibility from the military 
authorities and, in accordance with plans 
previously worked out with the Greek govern- 
ment, initiated a relief supply and services pro- 
gram. The Mission staff includes several child- 
welfare specialists, who are offering consulta- 
tion services to the Ministry of Social Welfare 
in connection with such matters as the develop- 
ment of a special Children’s Bureau in the minis- 
try; new legislation; a survey of children’s insti- 
tutions and the development of a system of 
registration of children currently cared for in 
institutions to be used in tracing relatives and 
finding foster-homes for these children. A Tech- 
nical Committee on Child Welfare has been es- 
tablished by this ministry with the assistance of 
U.N.R.R.A., the purpose of which is to develop 
a more adequate program for the care of chil- 
dren on a nation-wide basis and to assist in the 
co-ordination of the various public and volun- 
tary agency programs for the care of children. 

Special supplies of food are being distributed 
for children through special child-feeding cen- 
ters, supplementary rations, and school-lunch 
programs. Equipment for school-lunch pro- 
grams to feed 894,000 children is being pro- 
cured for immediate shipment. Children have 
been given priority in the distribution of cloth- 
ing supplied by U.N.R.R.A., which is handled 
largely through local committees. A survey of 
child-caring institutions is being made with a 
view to providing essential supplies to aid in 
refurnishing these establishments. 

A joint committee, composed of representa- 
tives of various official and voluntary bodies and 
assisted by U.N.R.R.A., has planned a program 
for summer camps especially for debilitated 
children, which will, by July 1, 1945, have 
provided care during a three-week period for a 
total of 35,000 children. 

2. Yugoslavia.—Upon the request of the 
Yugoslav government, a child-welfare specialist 
was placed on the U.N.R.R.A. mission staff ex- 
clusively for the purpose of consulting with and 
advising the Bureau of Protection for Mothers 
and Children regarding requirements for the 
child-care program being operated and planned 
by this bureau and other agencies. One of the 
major problems confronting Yugoslavia at 
present is the urgent need of providing care for 
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approximately five hundred thousand children 
who are orphaned or who for other reasons can- 
not be cared for in theirown homes. In May, 1945, 
25,000 children were being cared for in homes 
already established under the Bureau of Pro- 
tection for Mothers and Children. For these 
homes, supplies of food, clothing, linens, and 
other equipment are urgently required. In 
addition, this bureau has prepared plans and 
estimates of requirements for the immediate 
establishment of 1,600 additional homes, 
each to accommodate 300 children. The pri- 
mary function of U.N.R.R.A. will be to facili- 
tate the procurement and transportation of the 
essential supplies and equipment which must be 
imported to implement a program of care for 
these children. 

3. Czechoslovakia.—The Czechoslovakian 
agreement for the most part parallels the 
U.N.R.R.A.—Greece agreement for relief sup- 
plies and services. The first contingent of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Mission has already begun opera- 
tions, and the first U.N.R.R.A. supplies have 
arrived, entering through the Black Sea ports 
which were made available by the Soviet 
government. The first task of this Mission 
will be to work out the detailed plan for 
operations. Child-welfare specialists from 
Czechoslovakia have already conferred with 
U.N.R.R.A. regarding their concern for assist- 
ance in dealing with the acute needs of their 
children. 

4. Italy—vU.N.R.R.A. is not authorized to 
operate in enemy or former enemy territories, 
except where requested by the military authori- 
ties to assist in the repatriation of displaced 
persons and in control of epidemics. By action of 
the U.N.R.R.A. Council, however, Italy has 
been given special consideration, and $50,000,- 
ooo was allocated for a supplementary relief 
program exclusively for children, expectant 
and nursing mothers, and displaced persons.® 

In Italy, operations are being carried on 
under an agreement between U.N.R.R.A. and 
the Italian government and on the basis of 
special arrangements with the Allied Control 
Commission. 

U.N.R.R.A.’s program is intended to sup- 
plement other emergency and normal programs 
for these groups. Up to the present, major 
emphasis has been upon a feeding program, 
which is now operating in the Rome and Naples 
areas and in five provinces (Aquila, Chieti, 
Frosinone, Latinia, and Pescara), in which con- 


8 [bid., Resolution No. 58. 


ditions are especially serious. These programs 
are operated under the general supervision of 
U.N.R.R.A. through provincial and communal 
committees and Italian agencies. 

Through a variety of schemes, principally 
through school lunches and special feeding 
centers, supplementary food was distributed 
during June, 1945,° in five devastated provinces 
to children and mothers, in the following num- 
bers: 


Province Number and Age 

Aquila...... 7,200 children up to eight 

Cite... ..-. 14,000 mothers and children up 
to eight 

Frosinone...26,000 mothers and children up 
to twelve 

Latinia..... 68,000 mothers and children up 
to twelve 

Pescara..... Over 3,000 children from three to 
six 


Where schools are demolished or other 
facilities are not available, convents and chil- 
dren’s institutions are preparing hot meals 
which are served in temporary schoolrooms. 

In the city of Naples, during the same month, 
over twenty thousand children were fed through 
thirty-three different city elementary schools. 
In order to insure continued feeding, the schools 
in Naples will be kept open during the summer. 
This is also considered a means of keeping chil- 
dren off the streets, which has been a real 
problem. In addition to school feeding, over 
seventeen thousand children in two hundred 
institutions within the Naples region received 
benefits from U.N.R.R.A. food supplies, which 
included almost every residential institution for 
children in Naples Province. Food was also 
distributed to mothers and children in twenty- 

ree communes in the province of Naples out- 
side of the city, which were designated as 
devastated areas by the prefect. In some of these 
communes where there are no facilities whatso- 
ever for feeding on the spot, arrangements 
were made for the distribution of raw food for 
home consumption. Such distributions are 
based on medical examination. 

The depleted resources and lack of organiza- 
tion in many children’s institutions is a matter 
of grave concern, as the condition of children 


9 By July 30 this program had been expanded to 
twenty-eight of the forty-nine provinces currently 
under the jurisdiction of the Italian government and 
was providing daily meals for over four hundred 
thousand mothers and children. 
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in these institutions is frequently more serious 
than that of children in their own homes. In 
Rome, beginning in May, food and milk are 
being distributed to about sixteen thousand 
children in 280 residential institutions, such as 
orphanages and convent boarding-schools. A 
survey of child-caring institutions in Rome is in 
process, on the basis of which requirements for 
other supplies will be estimated. 

In addition, estimates for June, 1945, show 
that over twenty-one thousand mothers and 
children in the city of Rome are regularly re- 
ceiving milk and other foods, just as in Naples. 
The city schools in Rome will remain open all 
summer to continue the feeding program.’® 

U.N.R.R.A. and the Italian government 
plan to have more than eight hundred local 
agencies eventually assisting in the handling 
and distribution of food. The principal 
U.N.R.R.A, shipments to Italy include wheat 
and wheat flour, dried skim milk, farina, whole 
dried eggs, dried beans, and dried codfish. 
Some of these foods are unfamiliar to the Itali- 
ans; and to insure proper use and preparation, 
the Italian government, with U.N.R.R.A.’s 
assistance, recently instituted a series of nutri- 
tion classes and demonstrations for Italian 


“nurses and mothers. 


Other aspects of the program for children 
are in the process of development, including a 
recreation program in Rome and services for 
groups of children requiring specialized care. 

5. Far East.—The stage of development of 
U.N.R.R.A. activities in the Far East, as in 
other liberated areas, is consequent on military 
progress. The Chinese government has re- 
quested U.N.R.R.A. supplies and services, and 
a China office has been opened in Chungking. 
U.N.R.R.A. resources will be utilized through 


.the Chinese National Relief and Rehabilita- 


tion Administration in conjunction with the 
national resources. 

One of the most acute relief problems con- 
fronting China is the vast number of orphaned, 
homeless, and otherwise unaccompanied chil- 
dren for whom temporary care must be pro- 
vided pending arrangements for their continu- 
ing care and training. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately five million children are internally 
displaced, of which a substantial proportion will 
need full-time care for a considerable period. 


10 By means of the school-lunch program, 153 
schools in Rome will remain open all summer, which 
means that forty-five thousand additional children 
will receive daily meals. 


Representatives of the Chinese government 
have been co-operating with the Administra- 
tion in planning an extensive relief program for 
children in China, including a training program 
to equip Chinese people as child welfare workers 
and nursery-school teachers and to staff other 
child-care services. In the actual operation of 
this program, it is contemplated that the 
Chinese government will assume primary re- 
sponsibility but will rely heavily upon the 
U.N.R.R.A. Mission for assistance in the de- 
velopment of specialized services. 


DISPLACED CHILDREN 


To date, U.N.R.R.A.’s responsibility 
for displaced United Nations children 
has resulted in two major types. of ac- 
tivities: (1) direct operation of camps 
and arrangements for the return of those 
cared for in these camps to their own 
countries, including follow-up care for 
an initial period after arrival; and (2) 
assistance to the military authorities in 
the care and repatriation of displaced 
Allied nationals in Germany and Austria. 

Shortly after its creation, U.N.R.R.A. 
assumed responsibility for the operation 
of a number of refugee camps in the Mid- 
dle East previously operated by the Brit- 
ish military authorities and the Middle 
East Relief and Refugee Administration. 
These: camps accommodated approxi- 
mately forty thousand refugees, pri- 
marily of Greek, Yugoslav, and Polish 
nationality. 

An important proportion of the refu- 
gees cared for in the U.N.R.R.A. camps 
in the Middle East are children. While 
resources have been limited, an attempt 
has been made to provide special serv- 
ices for these children. The services vary 
from one camp to another, depending 
upon the needs of the children, the atti- 
tudes and interest of the adult refugees, 
and the availability of staff. A special 
camp was established last year for chil- 
dren and families with young babies in 
order to provide more adequately for 
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their needs in as desirable a location as 
possible. 

Camps and other accommodations for 
displaced persons are also operated in 
Italy and Algiers. 

At the present time rapid progress is 
being made in repatriating these groups. 
U.N.R.R.A. is undertaking to provide 
transportation to return these displaced 
children to their own homes. Each group 
is accompanied by an U.N.R.R.A. team, 
including welfare and health personnel, 
and each person is provided with sup- 
plies to see him through the first period 
of resettlement. 

With respect to United Nations 
children found displaced in Germany, 
U.N.R.R.A. is assisting the military au- 
thorities in the British, American, and 
French zones on the basis of an agreement 
between S.H.A.E.F. and the Administra- 
tion. U.N.R.R.A.’s responsibility at the 
present time is limited to supplying 
teams to be deployed by the military 
authorities to assist with the temporary 
care and repatriation of displaced per- 
sons. Up to the present time primary re- 
sponsibility for all aspects of this opera- 
tion rests with the occupying military 
authorities. U.N.R.R.A. personnel de- 
ployed for this program work in as- 
sembly centers, or at other collection 
points, under the direct supervision of 
S.H.A.E.F. military government and 
usually in direct collaboration with mili- 
tary government detachments. 

At the urgent request of S.H.A.E.F., 
U.N.R.R.A. has undertaken to recruit 
450 assembly center teams by July 1, 
1945. Each team consists of thirteen in- 
dividuals, including welfare, health, and 
nursing officers. On July 14, S.H.A.E.F. 
announced that 312 U.N.R.R.A. teams 
were already working in assembly cen- 
ters in areas of Germany occupied by the 
Anglo-American-French forces. 


The S.H.A.E.F.-U.N.R.R.A. agree- 
ment provides for U.N.R.R.A. ultimate- 
ly to assume full responsibility for the 
operation of these assembly centers. This 
agreement also places upon U.N.R.R.A. 
the responsibility of supervising and co- 
ordinating the activities of foreign volun- 
tary organizations that wish to assist in 
this operation in Germany. While it is 
expected that this agreement between 
U.N.R.R.A. and S.H.A.E.F. will be un- 
derwritten by the Allied Control Com- 
mission for the American and English 
zones of occupation when it assumes con- 
trol, as this is written an agreement has 
not been concluded between the Ad- 
ministration and the Commission. 

Representatives of U.N.R.R.A. par- 
ticipated continuously in the develop- 
ment of S.H.A.E.F. plans and policies 
with respect to the temporary care and 
repatriation of United Nations children 
displaced in enemy territory, with the 
result that the plans of U.N.R.R.A. and 
the military authorities were closely co- 
ordinated. This method of collaboration 
in planning was intended to facilitate the 
transition from military to U.N.R.R.A. 
operation. 

U.N.R.R.A. also reviewed with rep- 
resentatives of S.H.A.E.F. the whole 
question of supplies required for the care 
of children and, by agreement with 
S.H.A.E.F., U.N.R.R.A. has allocated 
funds for the procurement of special sup- 
plies for children to supplement the mili- 
tary supply program for this operation. 

While the military authorities have 
basic responsibility for the displaced 
children in Germany, U.N.R.R.A. is 
authorized, if requested, to assist with 
their care, protection, and repatriation. 
U.N.R.R.A.’s responsibility in this even- 
tuality is of a strictly temporary nature. 
In the case of displaced children who are 
stateless or whose nationality cannot 
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U.N.R.R.A. photograph 
GREEK REFUGEES PREPARING TO BOARD SHIP 

This picture was taken at an U.N.R.R.A. camp in the Middle East. The vessel was toreturn 500 
Greek men, women, and children to their homes in the Aegean Islands, part of the U.N.R.R.A. re- 
patriation program. The Greek refugees had been at a camp in Egypt since 1942 and are return- 
ing home fully equipped to begin normal life again. Each carries 180 pounds of personal luggage, 
four blankets, and a palliasse; and they have been supplied with 10 days’ dry rations, one month’s 
medical supplies, and a complete outfit of clothing, cooking utensils, etc. 


sk, 


U.N.R.R.A . photograph 


U.N.R.R.A. CENTER IN HEIDELBERG, GERMANY 
These are the children of some of the millions of persons of Allied nationality forced to labor 
in Germany under the Nazi regime. Until they can be returned to their homes, they will be taken 
care of at this U.N.R.R.A. Displaced Persons Center in Germany. 





U.N.R.R.A. photograph 


Clothing worn by Greek children in the cold mountain village of Tymfritos, between Lamia 
and Karpenisi, is inspected by a welfare officer of U.N.R.R.A. Better clothing is needed for 
children who must withstand the bitter mountain weather. 


U.N.R.R.A. photograph 


About two thousand children go to kindergartens at E] Shatt, U.N.R.R.A.’s biggest camp in 
the Middle East, where there are nearly six thousand children aged thirteen and about one 
thousand under three. Like children all over the world, these refugee tots like to draw animals 
and strange birds; but, unlike other children, they gather in converted tents, have a minimum of 
bench space to sit on (wood is at a premium in Egypt), and their blackboards are made from 
salvaged tin, painted black in the camp workshops. 
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be verified, it is the responsibility of 
U.N.R.R.A. to provide care for “a rea- 
sonable period” of time until the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees 
is prepared to provide for their care or 
to remove them to new places of settle- 
ment. The term “reasonable period’’ was 
recently defined by U.N.R.R.A. to mean 
six months, which period will be meas- 
ured from the time when U.N R.R.A. 
notifies the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee that, according to its best judgment, 
the child cannot be repatriated or re- 
turned to his own home. This decision, 
however, does not preclude the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the Intergovern- 
mental Committee prior to the expira- 
tion of this period. 
Displaced unaccompanied children 
present the most serious difficulties at 
this time from the standpoint both of 
temporary care and of repatriation. In 
addition to physical care and medical 
services, they also need special protec- 
tion to safeguard their legal rights and 
status and the rights of families with re- 
spect to their children. The problem of 
identification in the case of some of these 
children will loom as an important factor 
in determining their nationality and in 
fixing ultimate responsibility for their 
continuing care. Legal responsibility for 
unaccompanied children whose nation- 
ality can be verified rests with the ap- 
propriate authorities of the country con- 
cerned. In the case of those whose na- 
tionality cannot be verified, U.N.R.R.A. 
may provide temporary care, but the In- 
tergovernmental Committee on Refu- 
gees has ultimate responsibility for their 
continuing care and protection. Where 
U.N.R.R.A. undertakes their care pend- 
ing determination of nationality or deci- 
sions respecting repatriation, it has no 
authority to make or acquiesce in any 
permanent arrangement for the care of 
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such children. Likewise, U.N.R.R.A. is 
not competent to function in a legal ca- 
pacity, such as guardian ad litem, in rela- 
tion to these children. Where legal meas- 
ures are necessary, however, U.N.R.R.A. 
is responsible for seeing that the appro- 
priate steps are taken by the proper au- 
thorities. 

Although the extent to which 
U.N.R.R.A. will assume responsibility 
temporarily for displaced children in 
Germany has not been definitely deter- 
mined, preliminary planning has envis- 
aged this possibility; and U.N.R.R.A. 
will be prepared in terms of specialized 
personnel and services to provide as ade- 
quate care as possible for these children 
pending repatriation. Planning for the 
care and protection of children displaced 
in enemy territory has been particularly 
difficult in view of the lack of informa- 
tion regarding the probable number, age 
distribution, physical condition, and 
needs of these children. Likewise, it was 
impossible to determine where they were 
likely to be found and the extent to 
which they would be with their families 
or unaccompanied and unidentified. 

It is known that children under six- 
teen years of age were deported from 
Allied countries into Germany, in some 
instances with their families, in others 
completely alone. Estimates indicate 
that several hundred thousand children 
have probably been born to women of 
Allied nationality displaced in Germany 
over a period of four to five years. It has 
been impossible, however, to calculate 
estimates of the number of these children 
that have survived or that will be found 
and identified as United Nations na- 
tionals. 

It is clear, however, that, even though 
the number may be relatively small as 
compared with the total displaced popu- 
lations, their needs will demand special- 
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ized care and services wherever they are 
found and regardless of whether they are 
accompanied or unaccompanied. 

In the case of those found unaccom- 
panied, special arrangements must be 
made for care, and individual services 
will be required to establish their iden- 
tity and to trace parents or relatives. 
While every consideration will be given 
to the physical needs of this group of 
children, the importance of immediately 
obtaining from every potential source as 
much information as possible about each 
child cannot be over-emphasized. For 
this purpose, U.N.R.R.A. has developed 
a system for the registration of unaccom- 
panied children, which includes individu- 
al supplementary records and a central 
registration file to be maintained in con- 
nection with a special service for tracing 
and location of relatives. This tracing 
service will be co-ordinated with nation- 
al tracing services and with the Interna- 
tional Red Cross service functioning in 
this connection. The initial steps for es- 
tablishment of this procedure have been 
instituted in Frankfurt. 

In the case of unaccompanied children 
it is expected that temporary care may 
have to be provided over a period of 
several months, particularly where repa- 
triation cannot for various reasons be 
immediately effected. Recognizing that 
conditions within Germany might be 
such as to make it impossible to provide 


‘adequate care for unaccompanied chil- 


dren who require care for a longer period 
of time, U.N.R.R.A. has negotiated 
agreements with Sweden and Switzer- 
land whereby these countries will re- 
ceive and provide temporary care for one 
thousand and two thousand unaccom- 
panied children, respectively. 

To date, only limited information is 
available regarding the actual condition 
of displaced children in Germany, and 


complete data on numbers have not been 
tabulated. Reports from U.N.R.R.A. 
personnel in the field and from liaison 
officers, however, indicate the presence 
of children in varying numbers and of 
all age groups in most of the assembly 
centers in which U.N.R.R.A. teams are 
operating. These reports also contain 
significant information regarding the 
way in which child welfare services are 
being instituted in the assembly centers 
in spite of the fluctuating and chaotic 
conditions which prevail and the lack of 
resources. In all instances the spirit of 
co-operation among the displaced per- 
sons themselves and their concern for 
the well-being of children have facilitated 
the organization sometimes, even on a 
very primitive basis, of nurseries and of 
recreational and educational activities 
for children of all ages. The availability 
of essential supplies and suitable facilities 
varies widely, but most of the reports 
from welfare officers call attention to the 
urgent need for supplies of food and 
clothing for young children and material 
for educational and recreational activi- 
ties for all age groups. 

No reports, however, show the nature 
or extent of the problem of unaccom- 
panied children in assembly centers at 
the present time. It is generally assumed 
that the numbers in this group are rela- 
tively small. 

Attention is called to the possible dis- 
tinction between the condition and cir- 
cumstances of children found in concen- 
tration camps and those found elsewhere 
and currently cared for in assembly cen- 
ters. Available figures indicate that sev- 
eral thousand children are in the four 
major concentration camps in the Anglo- 
American zones. Because of the condi- 
tions in the concentration camps, which 
cannot be exaggerated, the military au- 
thorities have initiated steps for the im- 
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mediate removal of children into near- 
by countries, notably, France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Sweden, where they 
can be given the kind of care needed. Al- 
though U.N.R.R.A. teams are assisting 
the military in these camps, arrange- 
ments for the movement of these chil- 
dren are being made by the military au- 
thorities with the co-operation of na- 
tional authorities and voluntary agen- 
cies. There appears to be no general co- 
ordination of the activities in this sphere 
at present, and reports indicate that the 
commanding officers of the various 
camps go forward with whatever plans 
they consider best without any single 
authority looking at the total problem 
and its various ramifications. This is un- 
derstandable in the light of existing con- 
ditions. 

The importance of a single interna- 
tional authority’s being vested with re- 
sponsibility for the care and protection 
of all displaced children and for general 
direction over their disposition has be- 
come increasingly evident. U.N.R.R.A., 
as the only international body equipped 
at this time to operate in this connection, 
is obviously the body which should un- 
dertake this responsibility, at least on a 
temporary basis. The immediate assump- 
tion of this responsibility by U.N.R.R.A. 
has been urged by such groups in the 
United States as the National Commis- 
sion on Children in Wartime and by the 
appropriate functional divisions within 
the Administration. 


CONTINUING INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The limitations upon U.N.R.R.A.’s 
responsibility for the children of the 
United Nations and the temporary char- 
acter of the organization negate the pos- 
sibility of its fulfilling even at this time 
the need for a co-ordinated approach to 


the international aspects of child wel- 
fare. While U.N.R.R.A. can make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the knowledge 
and understanding of the needs and prob- 
lems of the United Nations children and, 
on the basis of its experience, can sug- 
gest effective methods and devices for in- 
ternational co-operative action, continu- 
ing international responsibility for at- 
tacking the problems of peace as they 
relate to children should be vested in a 
permanent body competent to develop 
and effectuate social plans and social 
policy necessary to guarantee the con- 
summation of victory. 

Lip service to the idea that decisive 
action is imperative to cope with the 
economic and social scourges of this war 
and to salvage the children in whom rests 
our only hope for the future of our civil- 
ization is not enough. The challenge is 
clear. How will we respond to this chal- 
lenge? How sincere is our social and polit- 
ical philosophy that energized the mar- 
shaling of the greatest display of military 
power in history? The ultimate test of 
that sincerity lies in the peace we achieve. 

Because the children of the United 
Nations have borne in silence the full 
weight of war, because they have gal- 
lantly shouldered the burdens of adult- 
hood even in their youth, and because 
we have thrust upon them the respon- 
sibility of cultivating wisdom in ways by 
which all peoples may understand each 
other, they have won the right to expect 
us to fulfil our promises of equal oppor- 
tunity for a fuller life lived in freedom, 
they have won the right to expect to par- 
ticipate actively in the construction of 
‘the peace, and they have won the right 
to expect us to offer the threads with 
which they can weave new patterns of 
international co-operation in our out- 
worn civilization. 


WasurncrTon, D.C. 











MIGRANT BOYS IN WARTIME AS SEEN BY U.S.0. TRAVELERS AID 


MARGARET BLENKNER AND JEANNETTE M. ELDER 


ouTH has been on the move dur- 
Y ing the war years on a scale un- 
equaled since the early 1930's. 
The National Travelers Aid Association 
in its role of administering agency for 
the United Service Organization’s trav- 
elers’ aid service program has been par- 
ticularly aware of a movement to war- 
impacted communities where U.S.O. 
operates. The Association noticed from 
the routine monthly reports sent in by 
U.S.O. Travelers Aid units that in the 
last half of 1943 and the early months of 
1944 there was a rapidly increasing prob- 
lem of migrant boys in certain areas. The 
unit directors were concerned about the 
situation and the dearth of local com- 
munity resources to meet the boys’ 
needs. They also expressed fear of what 
will happen to the very young warworker 
when reconversion begins. To gain a 
more concrete knowledge of the situa- 
tion, the National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion made a special study of 2,506 mi- 
grant boys in the sixteen-to-twenty- 
year age group who came to the atten- 
tion of U.S.O. Travelers Aid units in 
certain overcrowded war communities. 
The great majority of these boys were 
either working in war industry or seek- 
ing war work. 

The object of the study was to de- 
termine, in so far as possible, the an- 
swers to the following questions: To 
what parts of the country are young 
boys migrating and from where do they 
come? Do today’s migrant boys differ 
from those of the depression years? What 
type of boy is coming to U.S.O. Trav- 
elers Aid, and how does he know about 
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the agency? How long does he stay in the 
community? What are his problems, and 
to what extent can he be helped by U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid Service? What are his un- 
met needs? 

The twenty U.S.O. Travelers Aid 
units which had the highest case loads of 
unattached civilian boys, sixteen to 
twenty years old, during the first six 
months of 1944, were selected for study. 

The directors of these twenty units 
were asked to submit detailed social data 
on all boys served during the year. These 
data were compiled from standard statis- 
tical records in the local U.S.O. Travel- 
ers Aid unit. In addition, the directors 
were requested to compile, from the face 
sheet of the case record, data regarding 
the boys’ exact ages and names of their 
-home communities. Each director also 
submitted a narrative statement de- 
scribing in general terms the community 
attitudes toward the boys, the communi- 
ty resources for them, the boys’ pattern 
of behavior, why the boys came to the 
community, and the major problems they 
presented to the case worker. 

The data thus secured were tabulated 
and analyzed in relation to the total 
case load of these units; the proportion 
of warworkers in the migrant-boy case 
load; and the results of previous studies 
on migrant youth by other agencies, 
particularly those made during the de- 
pression. 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY STUDIED 


Only war-impacted communities were 
covered in this study, since it is only in 
such communities that U.S,O. Travel- 
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ers Aid units are located. These units 
serve, primarily, the men and women in 
the armed forces or those engaged in war- 
production work. They offer a complete 
program of travelers’ aid service’ and 
are under the direct supervision and ad- 
ministration of the National Travelers 
Aid Association, which is a U.S.O. 
member-agency. The professional staff 
of the units is carefully selected on the 
basis of training and experience in social 
case work and social welfare administra- 
tion. The statistics, methods of report- 
ing, standards of care and personnel in 
these units are probably as comparable 


as could be found in any nation-wide 


agency. There were 161 U.S.O. Travel- 
ers Aid units in operation during 1944. 

Travelers’ aid service includes both 
case-work and information service, but 
only the boys who received case-work 
service are included in the sample, since 
no individual records are made when on- 
ly information or incidental services are 
given. Cases in which the only service 
given was that of assistance with travel 
plans, meeting at change points, or plac- 
ing en route were excluded from the 
sample. 

The twenty U.S.O. Travelers Aid units 
were, for the most part, in particularly 
overcrowded communities and carried 
almost one-third of the total U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid case load for 1944. Of the 
cases closed in these units in 1944, 12 
per cent, or 2,506 cases, were unattached 
civilian boys in the sixteen-to-twenty age 
group. This is the group on which the 
study is based. 

Sixteen of these twenty U.S.O. Trav- 
elers Aid units were located in the 
West and Southwest, with eight of them 
on the Pacific Coast alone. The units are 


t See Social Work Year Book, 1945 (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1945), pp. 455-58, 
“Travelers’ Aid.” 


listed in the accompanying tabulation by 
city, state, and geographic region. 











City State Region 
Ypsilanti...... Michigan | East North Central 
Des Moines Towa West North Central 
Portsmouth Virginia South Atlantic 

aad so. faci. Florida South Atlantic 
Little Rock. ...| Arkansas West South Central 
Oklahoma City.} Oklahoma | West South Central 

Bess seit Texas West South Central 
San Antonio Texas West South Central 
Phoenix. ...... Arizona Mountain 
Tucson. ...... Arizona Mountain 
Ogden. ......¢:- Utah Mountain 
Las Vegas... .. Nevada Mountain 
Bremerton..... Washington | Pacific 
Spokane....... Washington | Pacific 

ancouver..... Washington | Pacific 
Marin City. California | Pacific 
Richmond.... . California | Pacific 
San Diego. .... California | Pacific 
Vallejo........ California | Pacific 
Wilmington....| California | Pacific 











To a great extent these same states 
and regions had a heavy impact of 
transient youth in the depression—some 
as destination points and some as stop- 
over points. It will be noted that the 
migrant-youth problem was not suffi- 
ciently large in units located in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, or East 
South Central states to come within the 
scope of this study. 

Certain of the data on 685 boys from 
the California U.S.O. Travelers Aid 
units were compared with those collected 
by George Outland in a study” made of 
3,352 boys in the sixteen-to-twenty age 
group who were known to the Los Angel- 
es Bureau of the Federal Transient 
Service from August 1, 1934, to July 
31, 1935. The comparisons between these 
two studies are discussed later. 

The following pages present the pic- 
ture of migrant boys in wartime as seen 
by U.S.O. Travelers Aid workers in 


2 Boy Transiency in America (Santa Barbara 
State College Press, 1939), see esp. pp. 105-16. 
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twenty crowded and overburdened war 
centers. 


AGE OF TODAY’S MIGRANT BOYS 


The migrant boys of today are young 
—younger than in the depression. More 
than one-half the boys studied were 
under eighteen years of age, and 3 out of 
4 of the 2,506 boys were under nineteen. 
The modal age of the boys was seventeen. 
As would be expected, owing to the war- 
time draft, the boys were younger on the 
average than those found in Federal 


Transient Camps in 1934 and 1935. In. 


the Outland study? the modal age was 
eighteen years, and almost one-half the 
boys were nineteen to twenty, compared 
with less than one-third in this age 
bracket for the case load of California 
U.S.O. Travelers Aid units ten years 
later. That these boys may actually be 
even younger than shown in this study 
is indicated by the following comment 
in the narrative report submitted by one 
of the California directors: 

It should be noted that the age statistics 
compiled may be misleading. In only a few 
instances have we actually verified the age of 
the youth. It is a common experience for the 


youth to declare himself one or two years older 
than he actually is. 


PROPORTION OF WARWORKERS 
AMONG MIGRANT BOYS 


In a preliminary review of the data it 
became apparent that there was a wide 
variation on certain items between some 
units and that the communities fell 
naturally into three main groups on the 
basis of the percentage of warworkers in 
the migrant-youth case load. Thus the 
units with a predominance of warwork- 
ers in their case load had a higher per- 
centage of Negro boys, a greater number 
of boys remaining in the community 


3 Ibid., p. 106. 


rather than just passing through, boys 
who were known for a somewhat longer 
period of time, and fewer who were hitch- 
hikers. The units were therefore classi- 
fied on the following basis: (a) units hav- 
ing over 50 per cent warworkers in their 
migrant-boy case load, (6) units having 
less than 25 per cent warworkers in their 
migrant-boy case load, and (c) units with 
between 25 and 50 per cent warworkers 
in their migrant-boy case load. 

The communities in which the units 
in the first group (over 50 per cent war- 
workers) were located are referred to 
hereinafter as “war-production centers,” 
those in the second group (under 25 per 
cent warworkers) as “military centers,” 
and those in the third (25-50 per cent 
warworkers), which were of a mixed 
character, are referred to as ‘‘other com- 
munities.” 

On the basis of this grouping, it was 
found that more than two-thirds, or 
1,624, of the 2,506 civilian boys became 
known to U.S.O. Travelers Aid in war- 
production centers and approximately 
one-fifth in military centers. The com- 
munities are shown below in accordance 
with this grouping: 


WAR-PRODUCTION CENTERS 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
Ogden, Utah 
Bremerton, Washington 
Spokane, Washington 
Marin City, California 
Richmond, California 
Vallejo, California 
Wilmington, California 


MILITARY CENTERS 


Des Moines, Iowa 

Miami, Florida 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Amarillo, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 
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' The remainder of the boys were found 


in the following communities: 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

Las Vegas, Nevada 
Vancouver, Washington 
San Diego, California 


Many of the boys in these communities 


were en route to, or returning from, war- 
production centers on the West Coast, as 
witness this statement from a U.S.O. 
director in one of them: 
The majority have come originally from the 
Middle West and East, and California was the 


goal. As many were returning disillusioned to 
the East as were making their way West. 


The proportion of warworkers among 
the migrant boys studied was higher than 
in the total civilian case load. This is 
shown in Table 1, as is also the wide 
variation in percentage of warworkers in 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF WARWORKERS IN U.S.O. 
TRAVELERS AID CASE LOAD IN EACH 
TYPE OF COMMUNITY 











A Among 
mong - Civili 
Type of Community Migrant Civifien 
U.S.O. T.A. 
Boys Cc 
ases 
War-production centers. . . 82 75 
Military centers.......... 10 6 
Other communities. ...... 32 33 











the three types of communities. The 
higher percentage of warworkers among 
the migrant boys probably indicates 
that they found greater need for trav- 
elers’ aid service than did the adults 
among their fellow-workers. 


NEGROES AMONG MIGRANT BOYS 


In the war-production centers, the 
proportion of Negroes in the migrant- 
boy case load, as in the total case load 
of U.S.O. Travelers Aid in these com- 


munities, is markedly higher than in the 
military centers or other communities. 
This is shown in Table 2. The higher 
proportion of Negroes in war-production 
centers was particularly true of the West 
Coast shipyard towns, where racial dis- 
crimination in employment was at a 
minimum. In one West Coast war-pro- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES IN U.S.O. 
TRAVELERS AID CASE LOAD IN 
EACH TYPE OF COMMUNITY 











Among 
Among Total 
Type of Community Migrant US.O. T.A 
Bor Caan 
War-production centers. . . 14 15 
Military centers.......... 6 10 
Other communities. ...... 9 7 











duction center, over one-fourth of the 
migrant-boy case load was Negro. The 
percentage of Negroes in the U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid case load for the country 
as a whole is approximately ro per cent, 
or about the same as the proportion of 
Negroes in the total population. 

An interesting comment on the small 
number of Negro boys in its case load 
comes from a U.S.O. Travelers Aid unit 
in one of the military centers: 


The very small number of Negro boys com- 
ing to the attention of our agency seems to have 
a number of explanations. First of all, the Negro 
lad in the Southwest does not have the same 
freedom of movement that the white boy his 
age has. Hitchhiking is more difficult for him, 
employment opportunities are not so promising, 
and the stimulus to leave home does not seem to 
be so great as in the case of white boys. Further- 
more, Negroes are much slower in coming to a 
social agency. When in difficulties they tend 
to drift into the area segregated for Negroes; 
and their wants, if met, are met on a casual 
basis of personal charity by the Negro com- 
munity. If Negro boys are picked up by the 
police, there is less likelihood of their being 
turned over to a social agency. It is our think- 
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ing that there are many more Negro boys be- 
tween sixteen and twenty who are on the move 
than show up in our statistics. 


A comparison of the percentage of 
Negroes now among the boys known to 
U.S.O. Travelers Aid in California with 
the percentage in the Outland study‘ 
shows a higher ratio of Negroes among 
migrant boys now than in the depression 
period. Thus, Outland found that in 
1934-35, Negro boys comprised 9.4 per 
cent of the transient youth in the Los 
Angeles Bureau study, while U-.S.O. 
Travelers Aid units in California in 1944 
found that 16.8 per cent of their migrant- 
boy case load was Negro. One of the 
California units, in a war-production 
center, submitted a discerning comment 
on the origin of its Negro boys: 

It was very interesting to note that a great 
proportion of the Negro boys came from cities, 
such as Baton Rouge, Houston, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, etc. We tried to analyze the reasons for 
this and found that they were so many and 


varied, that it might be most anything and 
perhaps was not significant. One thing which we 


. had to remember in this regard was the fact 


that some of the more rural communities and 
states represented do not have a high Negro 
population. On the other hand, in those com- 
munities from which the Negro boys came the 
opportunities for Negroes are definitely limited.s 


All these facts give rise to interesting 
speculations on the possible mobility of 
Negro youth if racial barriers were fur- 
ther removed. 


FORMER SERVICEMEN AMONG MI- 
GRANT BOYS 


In the last half of 1944 a new group of 
persons began to show up among the mi- 
grant boys in the nineteen-to-twenty 
age group—former servicemen. Com- 
parable statistical data for the various 
communities are not available on this 


4 Ibid., p. 109. 


5 See below, the later discussion of rural-urban 
youth among migrant boys. 


group, but the comments of some of the 
unit directors may be interesting. A 
war-production center reported: 


We are meeting a new group of boys who 
have seen service in the armed forces, but have 
been discharged. Many of the boys were un- 
able to make an adjustment in either the Army 
or the Navy, were discharged back into civilian 
life, and have been recruited by the shipyards. 
During the-month of December, we had several 
boys in this age group (16-20) who had been 
in the Navy, but were discharged because 
they were too young—they did not want to 
return to their homes (having been unhappy in 
the beginning and this itself being one of the 
reasons they had enlisted) so they are continu- 
ing their search for “something” and are mi- 
grating from one shipyard to another. 


Military centers drew former service- 
men, too, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing: 


We made a special table indicating the num- 
ber of ex-servicemen included in this group. A 
check on these fourteen case records gave us a 
pretty consistent type. This corresponds ex- 
actly with the twenty-year-old age group. Al- 
most all of them were classified as “not in war 
work,” No one of them had been consistently 
engaged in defense work. Some of them had, 
since their release from the service, actually 
worked in a defense plant, but, in the main, 
they had worked only briefly and then moved 
on. The -relative degree of freedom given to 
ex-servicemen who may move about without 
certificates of availability for employment 
shows up markedly in this group. The amount of 
emotional disturbance is high among the ex- 
servicemen, and the two boys who are listed 
as mentally ill were ex-servicemen. Taking 
into account the restlessness of the group be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen and that of the 
ex-serviceman, the war itself can be seen as a 
subtle but very real factor in the transiency of 
these migrant youths. 


A director in one of the other communi- 
ties also reported the appearance of 
former servicemen in the migrant-boy 
case load: 

Perhaps, one of the most significant charac- 
teristics of this study is the fact that fourteen 


of our fifty-six youths were ex-servicemen, 
veterans of World War II. In the 18-, 19- and 
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20-year-old group, they made up slightly 
more than one-half the total. Few had an ex- 
tended service history. A number of them had 
been discharged on a neuro-psychiatric basis 
rather than for an organic disability. They 
showed a pattern of mobility before entering 
the armed forces. We think that for some in 
this group we were most helpful. Most of these 
younger veterans were in this community by 
accident. They came to the Southwest for health 
reasons, real and imaginary. 


RURAL AND URBAN YOUTH AMONG 
MIGRANT BOYS 


From the point of view of rural versus 
urban origin of the boys known to Trav- 
elers Aid, there is a marked underrepre- 
sentation of boys from small towns and 
farms and an overrepresentation of boys 
from large cities. This is shown when one 
compares the rural-urban distribution by 
point of origin with the rural-urban dis- 
tribution of the population of the United 
States. 

According to the 1940 census, 43.5 per 
cent of the population lived in communi- 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF THE ORIGIN OF MIGRANT Boys 
FROM RURAL AREAS AND LARGE CITIES BY 
TYPE OF WARTIME COMMUNITIES IN RELA- 
TION TO TOTAL 1940 POPULATION, BY PER- 
CENTAGES 











Rural Areas | Large Cities 

(Population | (Population 

2,500 or 100,000 or 

Less) More) 
War-production centers. . . 27 22 
Military centers.......... 17 44 
Other communities....... 21 34 
Total population of United 

States (1940)........... 44 29 











ties of 2,500 or less and 28.8 per cent in 
cities of over 100,000. Therefore, one 
might expect to find that almost one- 
half the boys had come from rural areas 
and only a little more than one-fourth 
from large cities. 

Actually, one finds that in the war- 


production centers just slightly more 
than one-fourth of the boys came from 
rural areas and a somewhat lower propor- 
tion from cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion. In the military centers this devia- 
tion is even more striking, with only 17 
per cent of the boys from rural areas and 


TABLE 4 


ORIGIN OF BOYS FROM RURAL AREAS AND LARGE 
CITIES WHO MIGRATED TO CALIFORNIA IN 
WARTIME AS COMPARED TO DEPRESSION 
YEARS, BY PERCENTAGES 








Rural Areas | Large Cities 
(Population | (Population 





2,500 or 100,000 or 
Less) More) 
1944 migrant boys (Cali- 
fornia U.S.O. T.A. Serv- 
IGE MEINE: Loo ck cs vs 18 32 
1934-35 (transient boys Los 
Angeles [Outland])...... 2i 38 











44 per cent from large cities (see Table 
3). 

This tendency of boys from large cities 
to be more prone to transiency than 
rural boys was also noted during the de- 
pression. Outland® found that 21 per cent 
of the boys in his study were from rural 
areas and 38 per cent from cities of over 
100,000. The California U.S.O. Travel- 
ers Aid units show even fewer boys from 
rural areas. There is also a smaller num- 
ber from the large cities, but still in ex- 
cess of what might be expected (see 
Table 4). 

From Tables 3 and 4 we see two fac- 
tors operating: (1) the greater transiency 
of boys from large cities and (2) the high- 
er ratio of such boys in military than in 
war-production centers. It is hard to say 
what accounts for the latter fact. It is 
true that there are more large cities in 
the East and Midwest than in the Far 
West, where most of the war-production 


_ centers are located. However, the fact 


6 Op. cit., p. 108. 
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that the remaining units, which also 
were located in the Far West but which 
did not have a predominance of war- 
workers, reflected the same pattern as 
did the military centers would seem to in- 
dicate that the recruitment program of 
war industry was the controlling element. 


GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS REPRESENTED 
AMONG MIGRANT BOYS 


In the geographic origin of the boys, 
one finds the same similarity to the de- 
pression years. The states contributing 


TABLE 5 


ORIGIN OF MIGRANT BOYS IN DEPRESSION 
YEARS AS COMPARED TO WARTIME, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 











Percentage Percentage 

of Boys in of Boys in 

Geographic Region Los Angeles California 

Study, U.S.O. T.A. 

1934-35 Study, 1944 
New England........ 3-5 gt 
Middle Atlantic...... 13.2 9.8 
East North Central... 23.6 19.3 
West North Central... 12.3 18.5 
South Atlantic....... 5.9 5:2 
East South Central... 5.9 g:2 
West South Central 22.2 26.2 
Mountain........... 9.2 9.3 
_. 1 Hie ia aaa Sh 3.7 2.9 











most heavily. to the migrant-boy case 
load in proportion to their population 
fall in the familiar pattern of ‘depressed 
areas,’ which were studied so much in 
the 1930’s. Thus one finds a high propor- 
tion of these boys from the coal fields of 
West Virginia and: Pennsylvania, the 
cutover area of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, and the dust bowl of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma.’ 

This apparent similarity to the depres- 
sion migration is clearly shown when the 

7It is not possible to present the detailed chart 
of origin and destination by state in this article. 


Instead, the point of origin is given by geographic 
region in the tables included. 


region of origin of 540 migrant boys 
known to the California U.S.O. Travel- 
ers Aid units included in this study is 
compared with the region of origin of the 
3,352 transient boys in the Los Angeles 
study made during the depression peri- 
od.* In order to secure comparability, the 
boys served by the California U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid units who were still in 
their home state and ten boys whose 
state of origin was unknown, have been 
excluded from Table 5. 

In Table 5 one sees a remarkably simi- 
lar pattern from the standpoint of geo- 
graphic origin between the boy who 
hitchhiked or “‘rode the rods” to Califor- 
nia in the 1930’s and the boy who trav- 
eled there by bus or train, often at 
employer’s expense, in the 1940’s. And 
once again one sees the states of Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas in the West 
South Central region contributing to the 
migrant-boy group far in excess of their 
portion of the total population. 

An analysis of the states and geo- 
graphic regions from which the entire 
group of boys in this study migrated in- 
dicates that other regions, too, did not 
necessarily contribute to the migrant- 
boy group in proportion to their total 
population. In Table 6, which illustrates 
this point, the boys who were still in 
their home states at the time travelers’ 
aid service was given and those whose 
point of origin was unknown have been 
excluded. 

In Table 6 the percentage of boys from 
the Middle Atlantic states is markedly 
lower than that region’s percentage of the 
population, while the percentage of boys 
from the West North Central and West 
South Central states is noticeably higher. 


8 Outland, op. cit., p. 108. 


9 Only 5 per cent of the boys in war-production 
centers were hitchhikers compared to 26 per cent 
in military centers and 24 per cent in the remainder. 
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The proximity of these latter regions to 
the West Coast units, which carried the 
majority of the boys, may account for 
some of this difference but not entirely 
because, surprisingly enough, the boys 
from Pennsylvania, for example, were 
found concentrated on the West Coast, 
particularly at Bremerton, Washington, 
and at Vallejo, California, while only a 
handful went to Portsmouth, Virginia. 

A study of the mobility pattern shows 
that where the boys went for war work 
was determined largely by the recruit- 
ment program of the war plant employ- 
ing them. Thus the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard drew largely upon the immediately 
adjacent states of West Virginia and 
North Carolina, while the Bremerton 
Navy Yard recruited from Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and other Central states and the Kaiser 
shipyards at Richmond, California, 
drew heavily upon Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. 


REASONS BOYS LEFT HOME 


In their narrative reports the U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid directors discussed the 
reasons why the boys left home. The 
most frequently mentioned ones were 
“lure of big wages,” “unsatisfactory or 
broken home,” “dislike of school,” and 
“seeking adult status.” This latter ap- 
plied particularly to the predraft age 
group of sixteen to seventeen years. 

The search for improvement of eco- 
nomic status is illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotation from a war-production 
center narrative: 

Many of the young men show the depriva- 
tions of the depression years. They are stunted 
in stature and show many evidences of nutri- 
tional deficiencies in early childhood. Their 
general educational level is low, and complete 
illiteracy is not uncommon. One father, former- 
ly in the mining areas of West Virginia, now 
well paid in the shipyard, in discussing his 


runaway boy said, ‘““Maybe he would have been 
different if we hadn’t had such a hard time when 
he was little, not enough food, no clothes nor 
books for school—just nothing.” The boys 
themselves remember the horrible depression 
days. Tall tales about high wages in the ship- 
yard have filtered through to the most remote 
sections of the area, and boys of all ages have 
flocked here in search of the first real money 
they have ever known. Though posing as such, 
they are not always sixteen years old. They 
come with mutilated birth certificates, and 
with false ones, with their older brothers’ and 
with none at all. 


TABLE 6 


ORIGIN OF MIGRANT Boys IN RELATION TO 
1940 POPULATION, BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 











; fs Percentage of Percentage of 
Geographic Region Mistat Bere fone 
New England........ 3 6.4 
Middle Atlantic. ..... 10.1 20.0 
East North Central. . . 20.2 20.2 
West North Central... 17.5 10.2 
South Atlantic....... 16.0 13.5 
East South Central... 5.0 8.2 
West South Central... 14.6 9.9 
Mountain. ...:. cs. 6.1 2:3 
bt aay Saar 5.8 7.4 
Outside the United 
OS FS ae pee = eames i 











* The boys from outside the United States came mostly from 
the West Indies, and 27 of the 31 were reported by Miami, 
Florida. The distribution by point of origin for the 31 boys was 
Aue, 33 da, 1; Puerto Rico, 20; British West Indies, 3; 

Cuba, 2; Haiti, 2; Virgin Islands, 1; and Mexico, 1. 


Transportation to the community was 
paid for by employers in many cases. In 
fact, seven out of the nine war-produc- 
tion-center U.S.O. Travelers Aid direc- 
tors stated that most or many of their 
boys were recruited by employers and 
their transportation provided to the com- 
munity. The two biggest employers who 
practiced this were the United States 
government, through the United States 
Civil Service Commission, and the 
Kaiser Company shipyards. The esti- 
mated percentage of the boys transport- 
ed to the community by an employer 
ranged from 95 per cent in Bremerton, 
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Washington, to none in the military 
centers. Only three units reported that 
the employers had provided return trans- 
portation for boys who were rejected 
after arrival or who failed to make an ad- 
justment to the job. In most places the 
employer, whether governmental or pri- 
vate, seemed to feel that responsibility 
ended when the boy was transported to 
the community. Boys were recruited 
who had no possibility of adjusting. 
Some were so physically defective they 
could not pass the plant medical exami- 
nations; others were so mentally defec- 
tive that it should have been obvious to 
even a casual observer that the boy 
could not adjust to living away from 
home. One director commented some- 
what bitterly: “One is led to wonder if 
the recruiters receive a commission on 
the numbers recruited.” 

The situation improved considerably 
in the last half of 1944, and most of the 
war plants stopped recruiting boys under 
eighteen. But hundreds had already been 
started on a pattern of transiency before 
the recruitment was halted, as noted in 
the following war-production-center re- 
port: 

For the majority of the boys we knew, this 
was not the first experience. Their transiency 
had started at the beginning of the war boom. 

. A great many of the boys had worked in other 


shipyards. They had migrated from one yard 
to another. 


The pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow was frequently not so glistening as 
expected. A U.S.O. Travelers Aid direc- 
tor in one of the other communities which 
seemed to be primarily a stopping-point 
wrote: 

Boys from the South en route West had 
heard about the high wages on the Coast, 
about vast employment opportunities. Those 
going eastward perhaps had béen working on 
the Coast, found that their wages went mostly 
for living, and couldn’t make the adjustment to 


industrial living—particularly if they came from 
rural areas or small towns. Some were homesick 
and lonesome. 

A large number of them were hitchhiking, 
and this mode of travel was not new to them. A 
smaller number were traveling by bus. Almost 
twice as many traveled by hitchhiking and 
freight trains as by bus and passenger train. 
For some, this was the first time they were 
away from home. One is, however, impressed 
that a mobility pattern was already established 
for most of them. 


That the uprooting of adult war- 
workers, fathers and mothers of these 
boys, may have something to do with 
their movement is suggested by a direc- 
tor in a crowded shipyard town: 


It is our impression that the reason for 
coming to this community is part of a general 
drifting process possibly implemented by the 
moving of the family group. It seems that many 
families left middle-western or southern com- 
munities, and came out here. The children use 
this as a jumping off place to go elsewhere since 
the family group itself doesn’t have the stability 
that it once had, and because there are great 
changes in living—housing projects, trailer 
camps, etc. 


This “drifting process” between war- 
production centers is mentioned by sev- 
eral directors. That environmental sur- 
roundings and community attitudes in 
these centers are seen as one of the 
causes of continued mobility is illustrat- 
ed in the following: 


The present mode of living encourages 
transiency rather than stability, because in this 
area there is no adult supervision for the boys. 
As it is, the boys try one job, tire of it, move on 
to another job, and usually to another locality. 
We have had few returnees; in fact, only two 
of our migrant-boy cases were re-opened in the 
last year. We know from our case material, 
however, that several of the boys have had 


contact with other USO Travelers Aid Units or 


Travelers Aid Societies along the way. 


The police treatment of the youthful 
job-seeker who had difficulty in making 
an adjustment also contributed to the 
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movement. It is typified in this quota- 
tion: 

The police and juvenile court do not tolerate 
the youth with problems very long. They have 
placed one boy in jail (for much too long a peri- 
od for his age) and have got rid of other boys 
by giving them “floaters” out of town even 
while we were helping them with their prob- 
lems. The most recent method we have ob- 
served is to give boys an informal warning 
(not a court order) that they had better leave 
town or they will be taken in as vagrants. 


Out of the twenty units, five reported 
that the police in their community were 
picking up all unattached boys as va- 
grants and jailing them if they were not 
employed. Two units reported that they 
were jailed even if they were employed, 
and five reported the practice of “float- 
ing” boys out of town. 

A military-center director found that 
impending induction into the armed 
forces was a cause of mobility, as indi- 
cated in this quotation: 

An analysis of the age group into which these 
migrant youth fall is somewhat revealing. It is 
our impression that most of these boys are just 
approaching military age. This factor seems 
an important one in accounting for their being 
on the road. Many of our records summarize 
this situation in rather vague statements from 
the boys themselves. They remark that they 
expected to be called up and had their parents’ 
permission to see something of the country 
before going into service, or that they were 
attempting to get back home for a last visit. 
This sentimental tug to return home before 
induction seems to be a factor in bringing boys 
who have drifted to the Coast back this way en 
route home. 


This unit director goes on to note that 
the war was not necessarily the primary 
factor in the boys’ transiency: 


A close analysis of case records leads to the 
recognition, however, that the war, although an 
important factor, is really superimposed on a 
basic pattern of maladjustment and instability. 
Easily two-thirds of the boys coming to our 
attention are boys from broken homes, and 


most of them from homes of marginal income. 
In those twenty-one situations in which the 
contact was sufficiently long for inter-city cor- 
respondence to assist in planning, it was dis- 
heartening to see the relation of the immediate 
problem to a long succession of crises in the past. 
Although many family groups appealed to for 
assistance in planning were able to furnish 
transportation funds, it was apparent from 
social data that few homes had much to offer in 
the way of constructive help. One pattern of 
common adolescent maladjustment was observ- 
able in many cases. The presence of a stepmother 
or stepfather in the home seemed to lie back of 
the initial break. Another recurrent pattern 
of behavior suggestive of the usual adolescent 
problem is the frequency with which boys leave 
home in search of other relatives. Even in the 
case of self-confessed runaways, boys sought our 
help in getting in touch with a cousin or an 
aunt whom they regarded as more sympathetic 
and understanding than their own parents. 


The factors of broken homes and past 
history of maladjustment were noted 
much more frequently in military-center 
units than in war-production centers. 
This was seen in both narrative and 
statistical reports. 

Statistically, the item “personality or 
behavior problem” was checked almost 
twice as many times on the records of 
migrant boys known to military centers 
as was true in war-production centers. 
Interestingly, there was no difference 
whatever on this item for the total case 
load of the two types of centers. 

The same fact held true for the item 
“unsatisfactory family relationships.” 
Here again both military and war-produc- 
tion centers checked this item in approxi- 
mately the same percentage of cases in 
their total case load, but in the migrant- 
boy case load the difference between 
them is striking. Thus, in military cen- 
ters, “unsatisfactory family relation- 
ships” was checked on migrant-boy 
cases three times as often as it was in 
war-production centers. The other com- 
munities in the study checked both of 
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these items even more frequently than 
the military centers. 

Whether the boys in war-production 
centers actually showed less evidence of 
past behavior or personality problems 
and unsatisfactory family relationships 
than those in military centers and other 
communities, or whether the workers’ 
desire, in the former, to keep the boy on 
his war job and help him adjust to living 
among strangers made them minimize 
these factors, it is impossible to say. 


WHY BOYS CAME TO U.S.O. 
TRAVELERS AID 


The two requests most frequently 
made of U.S.O. Travelers Aid by the 
migrant boys who came to it for help 
were for financial assistance and housing. 
In the overcrowded war communities in 
which U.S.O. Travelers Aid operates, 
the former was more easily secured than 
the latter. 


In the war-production centers go per 
cent of the boys were in emergency need 
of funds when they came to U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid. This compares with 68 
per cent so classified in the total case 
load of these centers. In one out of three 
of the cases the Travelers Aid worker 
helped the boy discover his own re- 
sources, such as advances on wages, 
credit cards at plant cafeterias or dormi- 
tories, and assistance from relatives. In 
the remainder of the cases, financial as- 
sistance in the form of either loans or 
grants was given by the agency. 

The percentage of boys needing fi- 
nancial assistance, as well as the per- 
centage of boys receiving it, was con- 
siderably lower in the military centers. 
This may sound surprising in view of the 
greater work opportunities and generally 
higher wages in war-production centers, 
but a review of some of the statements 


in narrative reports from war-production 
centers may clarify this. 

One war-production center, which is 
also a transportation change point, re- 
ports: 


In nearly every case of this group of recruits 
with transportation paid by employer coming to 
our attention, the recruit had reached the com- 
munity with no money. If he was going on, he 
had his ticket but no money for food; if he was 
assigned, to one of the industries here, he had 
no money to buy the next meal or to get to his 


place of work. Most recruits were adequately . 


cared for, once assigned. 


That industry did not always assume 
responsibility for caring for recruits 
“adequately” is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotation: 


In the case of Negro boys (recruited from 
here and there for a local war industry) who 
arrived without funds, were not put to work 
for several days, could draw no advance pay, 
and had not been provided with living quarters 
or meal tickets, it was necessary to call upon 
the State Industrial Commission and finally, 
through them, the U.S. Children’s Bureau for 
help. in getting the situation in hand. Since 
then, the boys have been provided for by the 
industry (not USO Travelers Aid as had been 
necessary). Also, if the boys “quit for cause” or 
are laid off and are minors, return transporta- 
tion is usually provided. 


The immaturity of the boys, the in- 
adequacy of recreational facilities, and 
the lack of stabilizing adult ties all added 
to their financial problems. A director in 
a war-production center wrote thought- 
fully and understandingly of this: 


Many of the boys have never had any ex- 
perience in managing money so that even when 
they do receive an adequate pay check the 
money dribbles through their fingers. They 
make showy purchases, cheap in quality but 
high in price. They become involved in small 
borrowings and lendings. Having secured their 
first lodging on credit through a somewhat 
complicated (to them) system for which deduc- 
tions are made from their pay checks by their 
employers, they neglect to make payments 
when due and shortly find themselves badly in 
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debt for rent or on the verge of eviction. Get- 
ting up in the morning under one’s own steam 
with no stern parent to aid in the process be- 
comes a major task full of failures, with the 
result that many days’ work are lost with re- 
duction in pay check. Days off work are spent in 
wasteful idlenéss because there is no adequate 
plan for recreational and other activities. 


Another director noted that some of the 
boys themselves were aware of their 
need for a stabilizing influence and 
sought to find it in a more “controlled 
environment”: 


We believe that experience with this group 
of boys has been very revealing to all who have 
worked with them. It is ordinarily assumed that 
boys who need to make their own living would 
take advantage of the opportunity they had 
here to make high wages. Many boys who were 
well adjusted of course did so. However, they 
were not the ones who finally came to our 
agency for assistance. It was the boy who ap- 
parently had had poor home training and who 
was poorly equipped from the point of health, 
emotional stability, education, and training who 
could not adjust to a job. A number of the boys 
under our care had been in C.C.C. Camps and 
missed the controlled environment in which 
they had lived. As one boy put it, “in C.C.C. 
Camp we had discipline and that is what we 
ought to have here.” Regardless of age, these 
boys, as a whole, were not sufficiently mature 
to be on their own. Some of the boys who had 
exhausted all employment opportunities in this 
area finally entered the Merchant Marine. One 
boy said, “I’ll have to make good because I’ll 
have to sign up for a year and I won’t be able 
to get out.” 


The majority of the warworkers among 
these boys lived in public dormitories. 
Below is a description from a war-pro- 
duction center of one housing project of 
this kind, which is typical of all the war- 
production centers: 


Many of the young men live at the dormi- 
tories. This is a housing project for men oper- 
ated under the City Housing Authority. It was 
built before the war for twelve months’ occu- 
pancy and has now been in use for four years. 
The structure is flimsy and shows the wear and 
tear commensurate with the use and abuse of 


the 17,000 men who have been housed there. 
Its capacity is 1,200. Rooms are comfortably 
furnished, but the space allotted to recreation 
is wholly inadequate and at times’is used as an 
extension of the dormitory. This has been dis- 
cussed many times with the management, the 
city recreation department, and the shipyard 
where most of the men and boys are employed. 
Management in the dormitory has been of the 
repressive type—at times past, it [the manage- 
ment] has expressed pride in the number of 
boys taken to court on charges of drunkenness, 
crapshooting, etc. This attitude does not exist 
now. Men and boys have retaliated by acts of 
vandalism followed by arrests, and the vicious 
circle has continued and enlarged. There has 
been a great deal of robbery and thieving, and 
at times this has been so serious as to suggest 
clever experienced organizations. 


Another director discussed the effect of 
such environment upon the boys: 


Unless [the boys] were very stable or did not 
stay long, the dormitories seemed to us to be a 
very bad environment for boys who had few 
established good habits and did not know how 
to avoid those things which would lead to 
trouble. In a number of instances we noticed 
that boys who were at first apparently stable 
and good workers fell by the wayside because 
they were led astray by others who had a strong 
appeal but were unprincipled. They developed 
the habit of borrowing money from one another, 
of keeping late hours, running and lounging 
around, then sleeping late and not reporting 
to work on time, then finally being absent. In 
associating in pairs or in groups they learned 
to drink to excess and to gamble. More recently 
we learned that there were reports of homo- 
sexuality being practiced at the dormitories, 
and one of our clients received a six-month 
jail sentence on this charge. Most of these boys 
have left the dormitories feeling that they could 
not become a success in this environment. - 


The attitude of housing officials to- 
ward the boys differed in different cen- 
ters. By and large, the manager was too 
busy to do much for the boys, even if he 
was concerned about them. In most 
places discipline was left to night watch- 
men or housing police, and little con- 
structive activity was attempted, as 
witness the following: 
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Housing officials have shown a personal 
interest in some of the boys but not in others. 
One manager seems more inclined to help Negro 
than white boys. When boys live in dormitory 
buildings they are difficult to supervise as they 
get lost in the midst of a large group of tenants 
of all ages. The manager only comes to know a 
few by sight. The Housing Authority has 
arranged for a policeman to be on duty at the 
dormitories in the afternoon and evening 
hours. They also have a night watchman on 
duty during the night. These men, for the most 
part, have demonstrated a very punitive atti- 
tude. 


The military centers were also faced 
with an inadequacy of housing. Land- 
lords did not want to take teen-age 
boys when they could get adult tenants; 
Y.M.C.A.’s were crowded with service- 
men on leave; and boarding-homes were 
out of the question for more permanent 
placement. The adolescent boy wan- 
dered in a no-man’s land so far as most 
agencies were concerned. A military- 
center U.S.O. Travelers Aid director 
wrote: 

The problem of more permanent housing is 
almost as acute as that of temporary place- 
ment. Even when it seems wise to try to stabilize 
a young boy in the community rather than to 
encourage him to return home, it is almost im- 
possible to find him quarters. Since the local 
children’s agency refuses cases of children be- 
yond sixteen and the family agency assumes 
no responsibility for children outside the family 
group, it means that there are literally no local 
resources for referral when the boy between 
sixteen and twenty comes to our attention. 


That U.S.O. Travelers Aid workers, 
themselves, were greatly concerned over 
what they were forced to do in the field 
of housing is shown by the following 
statement from another community 
overwhelmed by an influx of both armed 
forces and warworkers: 

Licensed boarding-homes for the use of non- 
resident, unattached young people have not 


been available through either the public or 
private placing agencies. The facilities of the 
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children’s institutions have likewise been in- 
adequate to enable them to accept referrals 
from Travelers*Aid. Because of the lack of 
other resources, Travelers Aid has had to use 
its regular housing referral procedure for these 
young people. Thus far the homes used have 
not been studied and in general would not meet 
the State Department of Social Welfare’s 
license fequirements. Many of the homes used 
are located in or near the commercial district. 
They are, to a large extent, dormitory type of 
housing. Their use is not limited to Travelers 
Aid clientele, and Travelers Aid has no control 
over the intake policies of the individual land- 
lords who also accept older lodgers. Because 
of these limitations it has not been possible to 
make referrals on a sound individualized basis. 
It has also been difficult to develop a close 
working relationship with the landlords. Super- 
vision of the case has been confined largely to 
office interviews with the young person. 


With such conditions it is small 
wonder that the U.S.O. Travelers Aid 
offices, most of which were comfortably 
and pleasantly furnished, became a 
haven for the boys. Several directors 
commented on the use the boys made of 
the office waiting-room. From a military 
center: 

One of our assets in working with these boys 
is the physical setup of our office. They seem to 


enjoy coming to the office and often spend lei- 
sure time here. 


And again from a war-production center: 


Most of this group followed a typical adoles- 
cent pattern—they liked to read the comic 
magazines which were strewn about the wait- 
ing-room and asked permission to take them 
with them. They never saved any money, and 
it was difficult to plan with them. They hated 
the shipyards but were reluctant to return home 
because this meant an admission of their defeat. 


Many of the boys were lonesome and 
in their lonesomeness sought companions 
with similar proclivities for wandering. 
A director in a military center noted this: 

One of the more observable peculiarities of 


this group is the tendency for boys to fall in 
together on the road. Although a boy may come 
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to our information desk by himself, he frequent- 
ly sends his buddy in later in the evening. 
Usually these boys are traveling in pairs, but we 
have had some groups of as many as four. This 
adolescent tendency to team up creates con- 
siderable problems in case handling. We have 
even had boys become acquainted in our wait- 
ing-room and, thus fortified, take to the road 
before plans could be completed. 


A director in a war-production center 
also commented: 


We have noted that most of the younger 
group travel in pairs. The buddy may be from 
the same home town, or may be a friend ac- 
quired in the course of wandering. This buddy 
arrangement is the nearest approach to normal 
social friendship the boys seem to have. Since 
the boys are so transient, they never are able to 
establish normal social contacts in the com- 
munity. They have practically no social con- 
tacts with girls, unless the girls are “pick-ups.” 


The boys were unused to social agen- 
cies and suspicious of all adults. Below 
are two quotations from different direc- 
tors, both emphasizing this: 


The group as a whole are very suspicious— 
workers felt that many of them were runaways 
and that they were leery of social workers. So 
many of the boys came from small communities, 
where there is a dearth of social agencies, that 
they did not know how to accept us. 


From the standpoint of the workers, one of 
the greatest problems in connection with these 
boys is getting adequate information quickly 
enough to be of help. They are reticent about 
talking about themselves and their previous 
experience, want only financial aid, have an 
exaggerated confidence or enthusiasm about 
what they feel they will accomplish, and do not 
have a deep sense of responsibility about keep- 
ing in touch with the worker with whom they 
have worked out a plan. Their plans change 
quickly. They are likely to forget about mak- 
ing repayments on loans. 


In spite of this suspicion, U.S.O. Trav- 
elers Aid workers in many cases were 
able to gain the boys’ confidence and be- 
came the main stabilizing influence in 
their tumultuous lives. Several of the 


directors discussed the approach they 
made to the boys. The one below is typi- 
cal: 

We have generally adopted a rather informal 
approach emphasizing friendliness rather than 
a parental attitude. We find ourselves being 
more protective of the teen-age boys than of 
adult clients, however. Almost inevitably we 
become a parent substitute of sorts. We have 
not communicated with relatives without the 
boys’ consent. Sometimes we have gained such 
consent or have persuaded the boys themselves 
to communicate with their parents; in other 
instances the boys have drifted on before we 
could get their co-operation in such a plan. 


HOW THE BOYS KNEW ABOUT 
U.S.0. TRAVELERS AID 


Approximately half the boys in each 
type of community came to U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid without formal referral. 
This is practically the same as the ratio 
of personal applications among the case 
load as a whole. Many of them found 
the agency by themselves because of its 
strategic and accessible location in rail- 
road and bus stations, ferry terminals, 
hiring halls of war plants, and even pub- 
lic square information booths. Others 
heard of it from friends or acquaintances 
or through newspaper stories and other 
means of publicity, such as bulletin 
boards in dormitories, U.S.O. clubs, and 
war plants. 

The remaining half were referred by 
social agencies or by an interested in- 
dividual, such as a landlady, a trans- 
portation employee, a union official, a 
housing-project employee, a plant coun- 
selor, or a United States Employment 
Service representative. There was an ex- 
treme difference in sources of referrals 
in war-production centers and in mili- 
tary centers. Four-fifths of the boys who 
were referred to U.S.O. Travelers Aid in 
war-production centers were sent by in- 
terested individuals, while less than one- 
third were referred by this source in 
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military centers. On the other hand, 
while more than two-thirds of the boys 
referred to military-center units came 
from other social agencies, less than one- 
fifth in war-production centers were re- 
ferred by social agencies. The other com- 
munities fell between these two ex- 
tremes. 

This variation is undoubtedly a re- 


flection of the close relationship that 


exists in several of the aircraft and ship- 
yard towns between the U.S.O. Travel- 


TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF NONRESIDENTS LIVING IN 
THE COMMUNITY IN U.S.O. TRAVELERS 
AID CASE LOAD 











Among 
duets Total 
Type of Community Migrant US.O.T.A. 
Boys 

Cases 
War-production centers. . . 86 75 
Military centers.......... 34 42 
Other communities. ...... 65 63 











ers Aid and the industrial plants, housing 
projects, employment offices, and union 
hiring halls, where U.S.O. Travelers Aid 
is known as one of the primary agencies 
serving the in-migrant warworker, and 
particularly the very youthful one. 


LENGTH OF TIME BOYS WERE KNOWN 
TO U.S.0. TRAVELERS AID 


The duration of contact with these 
boys, as in most Travelers Aid cases, 
was short. However, the boys in war- 
production centers tended to remain un- 
der care somewhat longer than those in 
military centers, because a much higher 
proportion of them intended to stay in 
the community and work. Thus in the 
war-production centers, 86 per cent of 
the migrant boys were classified on the 
statistical record as ‘nonresidents living 
in the community,” a far greater propor- 
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tion than for the military centers or the 
other communities in this study. This 
wide variation is indicated in Table 7. 

The case-work services rendered in 
the war-production centers were mainly 
geared to helping the boy adjust to his 
job and the community. Only 6 per cent 
of the boys known to U.S.O. Travelers 
Aid in war-production centers were re- 
turned to their legal residence in the pro- 
cess of treatment. This was slightly low- 
er than for the military centers and the 
other communities. In both these types 
of communities, 9 per cent of the boys 
were returned. This is in keeping with 
what has been noted previously on the 
direction of case-work services in the war- 
production centers. It is also, of course, 
influenced by the opportunities for em- 
ployment and self-support in the various 
communities. 

Some of the boys who were in the war- 
production centers were known to U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid for two, three, or even six 
months, there being no appropriate local 
agency to which to transfer them and re- 
turn home not being indicated. How- 
ever, almost two-thirds were known for 
one week or less. In the military centers 
this rose to three-fourths known for one 
week or less. Of this group, a high pro- 
portion in both types of centers were 
known for one day only. 

The U.S.O. Travelers Aid workers in © 
all types of communities were greatly 
concerned over the number of boys who 
simply disappeared from the community 
or failed to return to the agency so that 
appropriate help could be given them. 
Actually, this occurred with only slightly 
greater frequency among the migrant- 
boy case load than it did in the total 
case load, but it gave the worker much 
more anxiety. There was a higher pro- 
portion of such broken contacts in mili- 
tary centers (26 per cent) than in war- 
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production centers (18 per cent), as 
might be expected from the preceding 
discussion. 

The difficulties and frustrations of 
working with these boys is exemplified 
by the quotation below from one of the 
U.S.O. Travelers Aid directors: 


One of the problems that seems.to be great- 
est for the case workers in working with this 
group is that they cannot see the boys in their 
natural setting. It is difficult to evaluate their 
background and their particular reactions at the 
time of contact with the agency, because of the 
critical emergency in most of the contacts 
and they are at their worst because they come in 
dead broke, dirty, tired, hungry, or because the 
police have referred them or because the boys 
themselves are acting out some great conflict 
at that particular time. Another difficulty is 
the fact that it is such an elusive group. In so 
many cases, the individuals left town before 
treatment could be completed. The momentum 
seems to carry them along. Their motive for 
coming—the fact that they want to be adult 
and independent and are acting out their rejec- 
tion against authority—colors their attitude 
toward the worker and the agency. They are 
often not co-operative in giving information 
and often refuse to give permission for the 
agency to contact their home communities, 
etc. One worker states: “They want to be 
independent and mature, but they actually 
are not old enough to be.”’ This same worker has 
a very disappointed feeling in working with this 
group. She states that she doesn’t think she 
has done any good by sending them back. Most 
of them don’t want to go, and she knows that 
they won’t stay after they get there. She has a 
general ‘feeling of dissatisfaction about this 
whole area. She felt that the follow-up on the 
cases after they got home was not very good. 
In some cases it is because they came from 
small communities where there weren’t agencies 
to give the service, and in others it is because 
the situation is inherently bad. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND 
COMMUNITY ATTITUDES’° 


The most outstanding fact about the 
community resources for migrant boys 
was their inadequacy or nonexistence. It 
was significant that the statistical re- 


ports from all three types of communities 
showed a higher percentage of cases 
transferred to other agencies in the total 
case load than in the migrant-boy case 
load. ; 

A smaller percentage of cases (both 
in the total and in the migrant-boy case 
load) was transferred in the war-produc- 
tion centers than in military centers. 
This is consistent with the smaller per- 
centage of referrals from social agencies 
in war-production centers. The actual 
percentage of migrant boys transferred 
to both local and out-of-town agencies 
was 7 per cent in war-production centers 
and 15 per cent in military centers. The 
other communities transferred 8 per cent. 

The reason for this difference may 
lie in the boom-town nature of most of 
the war-production centers, many of 
which were very small cities prior to the 
war and had developed few specialized 
agencies. Some did not even have a pub- 
lic welfare office unless they happened 
to be county-seat towns. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the 
lack of resources is to let the unit direc- 
tors speak for themselves. From a war- 
production center: 

Community resources are very limited. The 
USO clubs are available to the war-production 
workers but are little used by the white youth— 
the colored youth uses the USO club extensive- 
ly. There are no housing facilities for the care of 
migrant youth while plans are being made; no 
places of recreation or amusement which are 
wholesome except the USO clubs and the com- 
mercial shows; no social work agencies with 
psychiatric or specialized children’s services. 
The Department of Public Welfare no longer 
has any trained child welfare workers. But so 
far as medical care, or even return transporta- 
tion is concerned, state law is very kind to the 
indigent migrant in need of such services. The 


10 For a discussion of community attitudes and 
resources in the early years of the depression see 
“Memorandum on the Transient Boy,” Twentieth 
Annual Report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor (1932). 
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county doctor is an unusually excellent doctor 
and a kindly, understanding, considerate per- 
son who truly has their welfare at heart. 


A military center: 


This lack. of community resources consti- 
tutes the most serious handicap in offering 
case-work help. There are many instances in 
which, if some local agency could undertake 
long-time care, constructive plans might be 
worked out. We feel that proper foster-home 
placement might not only help us in working 
out problems of long-time care, but is decisive 
in the handling of even short-time cases. Ade- 
quate supervision is almost an impossibility. 
This means that we face exposing the boy to 
various threatening experiences even in the 
process of trying to work out plans. The pre- 
cariousness of our hold on these youthful clients 
is glimpsed in the summary of duration of con- 
tact, the majority of cases being limited to one 
or two interviews. The high proportion of 
broken contacts is a further suggestion of our 
ineffectuality in handling. What we feel to be 
the greatest single problem in working with this 
group of boys is that so many of them comes to 
us in “arrested flight.” Even when they ap- 
proach us themselves, they are half ready to 
withdraw. Dealing with them taxes the skill of 
the most experienced and mature case worker. 


A community with both war-production 
and military establishments: 


On the part of influential elements in the 
community there is not only a lack of accept- 
ance of, but often opposition to, a case-work 
approach to the problems of migrant minors. 
In spite of what interpretation we have done 
thus far, a punitive attitude toward these 
young people prevails, and in general they are 
regarded as either delinquent or pre-delinquent. 
Only a small percentage of these cases comes to 
the attention of the Travelers Aid, and many 
who do are later taken out of our hands by the 
Juvenile Bureau of the Police Department and 
the Probation Department. The other non- 
authoritarian agencies in the community, in- 
cluding the Department of Public Welfare, 
have not assumed responsibility in this area. 
Boarding-homes have not been available to 
transient youth, and adequate housing of any 
sort is practically nonexistent. Recreational 
facilities and other services are also lacking. 
There is no organization, such as a Council of 
Social Agencies, in a position to assume re- 
sponsibility for over-all planning. A chaotic 
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situation exists among the few agencies trying 
to deal with the problem. Lately, however, 
there have been a few hopeful signs, but there 
is still a very long way to go in evolving a sound 
community approach to this problem. 


The facilities of children’s agencies, 
both public and private, seemed particu- 
larly limited. In most cases the chil- 
dren’s agency, where one existed, had 
neither funds nor staff to meet the need. 
Below ‘are comments on this situation 
from four different units, both war-pro- 
duction and military: 


1. Our Children’s Division of the County 
Welfare Department here is so swamped that 
they beg us not to refer cases to them that can 
be handled any other way. 


2. A children’s agency was practically non- 
existent until several months ago, and Travelers 
Aid was sometimes assuming this responsibility. 
We have recently been able to make referrals to 
the Child Welfare Services agency, but the 
method of referral is slow and not too ade- 
quate. There are no private children’s agencies 
in the area. 

3. The only agency giving specialized service 
to transient youth aside from Travelers Aid 
is the Child Welfare Division of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. This division will help 
return a minor to his place of legal residence. 


4. The children’s agency is the County Child 
Welfare Board, which is supported by city, 
county, and state funds. This agency has no 
funds for any case-work planning; therefore, 
the finances must be assumed by U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid if a plan is co-operatively carried 
out. This may include temporary foster-home 
care, medical care, and transportation. 

The only resource available for this group is 
the city physician, and authorization through 
the city for hospitalization if needed. There is 
no agency with funds to provide transportation 
to return boys to their place of legal residence. 
In this connection it may be well to mention 
that there is no city welfare agency. Authoriza- 
tion for hospitalization has been through the 
Health Department Sanitarian. Because of this, 
each expenditure of funds to return individuals 
to their place of legal residence has been dis- 
cussed with that department and the City 
Manager, but so far they have been unwilling 
to assunfe any responsibility except medical 
care. 
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The community attitude in general is 
one either of indifference or of rejection. 
Following are examples of this, the first 
from a military center, the second from a 
war-production center: 


1. Our Police Department, Juvenile Court, 
landlords, social agencies, employment offices, 
and employers are not interested in the type of 
migrant boy that comes to the community, 
except to get him out of town as quickly as 
possible. There is an agency for juveniles that 
has several full-time employees who spend full 
time searching the various terminals, commu- 
nity recreational places, bars, etc., in order to 
arrest these youngsters. No unattached person 
under eighteen is allowed in this community, 
but is subject to being arrested for vagrancy. 
He is then placed in the juvenile jail and re- 
mains there until the court either makes plans 
itself for the boy or refers these cases to Travel- 
ers Aid. It is against the law for any hotel to ac- 
cept a boy under eighteen unless he is accom- 
panied by his parents. We have been picking up 
a lot of these boys at the various railroad and 
bus stations and ‘tried to work out a plan to 
house them at the Y.M.C.A., but this organiza- 
tion’s resources are too small to serve the com- 
munity youngsters adequately. The children’s 
agencies here are aware of these problems, but 
their resources are too limited for them to be of 
any service. There is no psychiatric service 
available to social workers in this community. 

2. We had almost daily contact with our 
police and juvenile court officers. The police 
have a habit of “raiding” the Army-Navy 
Y.M.C.A. frequently and of picking up all 
young boys “without visible means of support,” 
even though the boy may have had a job. The 
curfew hour seems to have been the main 
offense. The police never want to give the boy a 
chance to make good here if he once makes the 
error of meeting the “law” in the wrong place. 
Both the city police and the county juvenile 
court have been instrumental in forcing these 
youngsters to return home. Sometimes we have 
felt that a more constructive first adult experi- 
ence would have done much in later adjust- 
ments. 

Our landlords apd housing officials have 
shown the utmost patience. Many of them have 
been most co-operative in extending credit and 
in working with us in an attempt to help the 
boys. Many of our landladies have displayed 
a real interest. Some have boys in the service 


and have been willing to try to mother other 
boys, 


SUMMARY 


This, then, was the migrant boy in 
wartime as the U.S.O. Travelers Aid 
worker saw him: 

He was younger than the transient 
youth of the depression and somewhat 
more likely to be a Negro, but he came 
from very nearly the same places, and he 
migrated to much the same areas as in 
the depression. He was much more likely 
to be employed than his predecessor, 
but he found difficulty in managing or 
saving his money and frequently needed 
financial assistance. His movement was 
a reflection of the increased mobility of 
labor in the war years, but it was also a 
reflection of unsatisfactory or destruc- 
tive family and community relationships 
in his home town. He was less likely to be 
hitchhiking or riding a freight train than 
in the depression years yet was still liable 
to be arrested as a vagrant and either 
jailed or told to “move on out of town.” 
He lived—if he found housing at all—in 
public dormitories or in “flop-houses” 
and cheap, single-men’s hotels. He need- 
ed,-and sometimes sought, counseling 
and case-work services, but his whole en- 
vironment was usually so destructive 
and so conducive to flight that often he 
would not wait until the help he needed 
could be appropriately given. He was one 
of the last persons drawn into the war 
labor market and is one of the first to 
go as reconversion begins. He was a 
source of great concern to the U.S.O. 
Travelers Aid workers who saw him and 
wondered what would happen to him 
when peacetime came again.” 


For a similar picture of migrant youth see 
Mary Skinner and Alice Scott Nutt, “Adolescents 
Away from Home,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. CCXXXVI 
(November, 1944). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Any program directed toward stabiliz- 
ing the migrant boy of today must take 
into account the total needs of all youth 
in the present reconversion period. It 
must be built upon a broad plan of ac- 


tion such as that formulated recently by : 


the National Commission on Children in 
Wartime.” The migrant youth of the re- 
conversion period will be made up not 
only of the boys who left home for war 
work but.of those who were employed in 
their home communities. The latter are 
very likely to “go on the road” when the 
local war industry shuts down. For this 
reason there may be an increasing, rather 
than a decreasing, number of migrant 
boys in this postwar period—particularly 
if a program of full employment is not 
planned now and carried out as soon as 
possible. 

There will be an even greater need for 
a “Back-to-School Drive’ than has been 
carried on in the last two years. To do 
this, school must be made attractive 
enough to draw the youngster who has 
held an adult’s job at adult wages. In 
many ways his needs in this area will be 
like those of the young former service- 
man. However, unlike the former service- 
man, he will find no provision in most 
states for compensation while attending 
school. Generally, when the recipient of 
unemployment compensation enrolls in 
a full-time educational course, his bene- 
fits are cut off on the ground that he is no 
longer available for work. This could and 
should be remedied by appropriate legis- 
lation. In other words, something like a 
“Bill of Rights for Youth” is needed for 

12 “Building the Future for Children and Youth: 
Report of the National Commission on Children in 


Wartime” (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, 1945). (Mimeographed.) 
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the teen-age warworker now being de- 
mobilized. 

For the boy who is already away from 
home, better standards of care must be 
developed by local communities and 
agencies in terms of housing, leisure- 
time activities, and case-work services. 
The present practices of police and of 
welfare officials, both public and private, 
in many communities have. only added 
to the transiency of youth. The wartime 
agencies, such as U.S.O., are temporary, 
and communities must plan now toward 
the future when these supplemental 
services are no longer available. 

America cannot afford to neglect its 
young people. The number of persons in 
the sixteen to twenty-five age group will 
soon begin to decline because of the re- 
duction in number of births which oc- 
curred in the 1920’s. A warning note on 
this was sounded by Paul T. David in a 
study prepared for the American Youth 
Commission: 


War casualties will strike hardest at the 
present generation of youth, and will un- 
doubtedly be severe before we win through 
this period of total war. 

When we count our losses at the end of the 
war and consider the narrowing base of our 
population pyramid as we confront the future, 
a permanent change in our attitudes toward 
children and young people should be the least 
of the adjustments we are willing to make." 


If humanitarianism alone does not 
point to the need for better and more 
considered planning for youth, these 
hard, practical facts should. The youth 
of today are not expendable. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS Arp ASSOCIATION 
NEw YorkK 


3 Postwar Youth Employment: A Study of Long- 
Term Trends (Washington, “D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1943), p. 159. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS 


MARY ZAHROBSKY 


school children is one of the pre- 

ventive programs in which social 
workers are concerned. Growing. ap- 
preciation on the part of health officers, 
public health nurses, school authorities, 
and other professional and nonprofes- 
sional persons of the value of protecting 
and promoting the health of school-age 
children as a means of improving their 
physical fitness has resulted in the enact- 
ment within recent years of a consider- 
able body of legislation on the subject. 
The need for such legislation, especially 
as a means of expanding and strengthen- 
ing existing school health services, is 
strikingly borne out by the statistics re- 
leased by the Selective Service System, 
which show the large percentage of young 
men who have been rejected for military 


P= provision for the health of 


’ service on account of physical defects, a 


large proportion of which could have 
been prevented. 

As a result of awakened public interest 
in the promotion of the health of chil- 


dren of school age, a large number of 


states have within the last thirty years 
enacted legislation designed to improve 
their physical well-being. This article 
attempts to review such legislation in 
the state of Illinois. At present there are a 
number of laws on the Illinois statute- 
books relating directly or indirectly to 
the health of school children. Among the 
more important of these are: (1) a 
mandatory law providing for the physi- 
cal education and training of pupils in 
the public schools; (2) a similar law re- 
quiring all elementary- and secondary- 
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school pupils to be examined physically 
at stated intervals; (3) a permissive law 
empowering local school authorities to 
employ dentists, school nurses, and 
physicians; (4) several laws aimed at the 
maintenance of a healthful school en- 
vironment; (5) a law making it possible 
for the State Teachers Examining Board 
to require applicants for a teacher’s 
certificate to furnish evidence of physi- 
cal fitness and another law enabling local 
school boards to require proof of physi- 
cal fitness from teachers already in their 
employ; and (6) a permissive law au- 
thorizing local school boards to sponsor 
school-lunch programs and appropriat- 
ing state funds for this purpose. 

While the purpose of all these laws is 
good, good intentions alone do not make 
for effective legislation. Effectiveness is 
determined by the extent to which local 
school districts, responsible for initiating 
and carrying out health services for chil- 
dren in their charge, take advantage of 
enabling legislation or carry out the pro- 
visions of mandatory laws. In view of 
the fact that there are some twelve 
thousand school districts in Illinois, vary- 
ing in size from one-room schools with 
fewer than five pupils in average daily 
attendance to one that embraces a large 
metropolitan city like Chicago, it is ob- 
vious that there is great variation-in the 
school health programs, if they - have 
been established, and in the kind of serv- 
ices that are being provided.' But since 


t The inability of schools with a very small en- | 
rolment to provide adequate educational oppor- | 
tunities, to say nothing of special health services, 
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very little material relating to the extent 
and adequacy of school health services in 
Illinois is available, the emphasis of the 
present article must be placed on legisla- 
tive provisions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The earliest attempt on the part of 
Illinois to improve the health of school 
children was made in a law of 1915,? 
requiring local public school authorities 
to include courses of physical education 
and training, for not less than an hour 
each week, among the courses of instruc- 
tion. Compliance with the law appar- 
ently was far from complete, for in 1927 
the law was amended by the addition of 
the following section, which set forth the 
aims and purposes of such courses: 


To develop ideals of efficiency as dependent 
upon organic vigor, bodily and mental poise, 
proper physical development and obedience 
to the rules of hygiene. 

To instruct pupils in physiology and the laws 
of health and the conditions that promote physi- 
cal and mental efficiency. 

To secure scientific supervision of the sani- 
tation of school buildings and playgrounds and 
the equipment thereof.4 


The law was still defective in that no 
administrative machinery was provided 


has frequently been called to public attention by 
official and nonofficial groups. Nevertheless, Illinois 
today has more school districts and more one- 
teacher schools than any other state in the nation. 
As late as the spring of 1945 it was estimated that 
there were 8,782 one-room school districts which 
were employing a teacher. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 1,300 had less than five pupils in average 
daily attendance (J. L. Buford, “School District 
Reorganization: A Major Problem in Illinois,” 
Illinois Education, XX XIII [April, 1945], 235). 

2 Laws of Illinois, 1915, p. 634. 

3 Only three states preceded Illinois in passing 
similar legislation: North Dakota in 1899; Ohio in 
1904; and Idaho in 1913 (see C. O. Jackson, “Illi- 
nois Modernized Its Physical Education Law,” 
Health and Physical Education, XIV [November, 


1943], 473). 
4 Laws of Illinois, 1927, p. 811. 
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to see that the objectives of this law were 
fulfilled. Some state supervision, how- 
ever, began to be given after 1929, when 
there was created, under the act making 
appropriations to the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the posi- 
tion of supervisor of physical education.s 
Since the law providing for physical 
education did not include any provision 
for enforcement, the supervisor limited 
his activities to encouraging local school 
boards to establish physical education 
programs and to preparing and distribut- 
ing suggested courses of study in physi- 
cal education and health for the use of 
teachers, particularly those in rural 
areas. Not until 1943, when the law of 
1915 was repealed and a new and pro- 
gressive health and physical education 
law was substituted for it, was the state 
educational authority vested with the 
power of enforcement.® 

To assure increased compliance with 
the law, which did not become effective 
until July 1, 1944, there was added to the 
staff of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction three assistant directors of 
health and physical education. 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Although Illinois was one of the first 
states to inaugurate a program of physi- 
cal education and training of school chil- 
dren, it was one of the last to enact legis- 
lation requiring them to have physical 
examinations at periodic intervals. States 
that had adopted such legislation found 
that the health of school children greatly 
improved when physical defects were dis- 
covered early and when they were cor- 
rected to the extent to which they were 
remediable. 

5In 1934 this position became vacant owing to 
lack of funds but was filled again in 1937. 

§ Laws of Illinois, 1943, 1, 1262. 
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The need for legislation providing for 
the medical inspection of school children 
was called to the attention of the Illinois 
general assembly as early as 1920 by the 
Children’s Committee, a group of promi- 
nent Illinois citizens from various fields 
of service appointed by the director of the 
Department of Public Welfare for “the 
purpose of setting forth a program of 
adequate child care, of correlating efforts 
of existing boards and departments in 
the interests of children, of codifying the 
laws relating to children, and establishing 
throughout the State minimum stand- 
ards of child welfare.’’? This group point- 
ed out that twenty-five states had al- 
ready enacted legislation providing for 
the medical inspection of school chil- 
dren; but Illinois postponed legislative 
action at that time. The lack of health 
examinations in the Illinois school health 
program was again commented on in 
1931, when the Committee on Child 
Welfare Legislation reported that it was 
one of only six states that had not adopt- 
ed legislation providing for the medical 
inspection of school children.* It was not 
until 1943, however, that a law was en- 
acted requiring local public schools to 
establish physical examination programs, 
as well as courses in physical educa- 
tion.? Credit for the successful enact- 
ment of this modern piece of legislation 
belongs to the Illinois Physical Educa- 
tion Association, which drafted the bill 
and then sought the help and support of 
the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
the Illinois Education Association, and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in getting the general assembly to take 
favorable action on it. The popularity of 


1 Report of Illinois Department of Public Welfare, 
Children’s Committee, 1920, pp. 3 and 128. 

8 Report of the Committee on Child Welfare Legis- 
lation, 1931, p. 41. 


9 Laws of Illinois, 1943, I, 1262, sec. 4. 
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the bill is indicated by the fact that it 
passed both houses of the legislature 
without a dissenting vote.’° 

The statute provides that “as soon as 
practicable, physical examinations, as 
prescribed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, with the aid and 
advice of the Department of Public 
Health, shall be required of all pupils 
in the public elementary and secondary 
schools .. . . immediately prior to or up- 
on their entrance into first grade, and 
not less than every fourth year there- 
after." Children who object to physical 
examinations are exempt on constitu- 
tional grounds, but they must present to 
the local school authorities a statement 
of such objections signed by their par- 
ents or guardian. 

In order to assure, as far as is legally 
possible, complete and thorough medical 
examinations of the children, the law re- 
quires that they be given by licensed 
physicians and dentists. Cumulative 
records of such examinations are to be 
kept- by the school authorities for the 
purpose of making available a continu- 
ing history of the child’s growth and 
physical development. 

Because relatively few school districts 
throughout the state were voluntarily 
conducting periodic medical and dental 
examinations of school children in 1943, 
it was obvious that some method had to 
be devised of familiarizing them and local 
communities generally with the require- 

10 Jackson, op. cit., p. 473. 

™ The phrase “as soon as practicable” was in- 
cluded in the law for the reason that the war has 
withdrawn many physicians from civilian practice, 
with the result that there are very few physicians in 
many parts of the state. In interpreting the phrase, 
the director of health and physical education has 
decided to view each school as a separate situation, 
and “each will be expected to take steps toward 
fulfillment of the law only in the light of its physical 
facilities, personnel, etc.” (Foster Keagle, ‘The 


New Physical Education Law,” Illinois Education, 
XXXII [May, 1944], 283). 
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ments of the school health law and with 
the fact that certain standards needed to 
be made available to the local school au- 
thorities. The device used by the state 
authorities who are responsible for pro- 
moting the health of the citizens of the 
state was to work out a co-operative plan 
of school health promotion. Under the 
combined leadership of the Department 
of Public Health, the Superintendent of 
Publi¢ Instruction, and the Department 
of Registration and Education—the 
three state agencies that are administra- 
tively responsible, respectively, for pub- 
lic health, public education, and teacher 
training—a Joint Committee on School 
Health was organized, which was asked 
to prepare material for the use of local 
communities. Members of this commit- 
tee included leading educators and medi- 
cal and public health authorities, as well 
as volunteer health workers from all over 
the state. Serving the committee in the 
capacity of a consultant was Dr. Clair E. 
Turner, professor of public health at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and a recognized authority on the sub- 
ject of school health. 

To aid local school committees and 
local citizen groups with plans to es- 
tablish or revise school health programs, 
the joint committee prepared a report 
entitled A Basic Plan for Health Educa- 
tion and the School Health Program. This 
report covers such topics as (1) suggested 
organization of program planning; (2) 
underlying principles relative to adminis- 
tration, educational procedures, and co- 
operative relationships; (3) specific ob- 
jectives of an adequate school health 
program; (4) the organization of the 
school day in the interest of mental and 
physical health; (5) the provision and 
maintenance of a healthful school en- 
vironment, under both urban and rural 
conditions; (6) the whole question of 
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school health services; and (7) the health 
of the teacher and other school employ- 
ees. 

In publicizing its report, which was re- 
leased shortly before the school health 
law became effective, the committee ex- 
pressed the hope that 


the schools and communities of Illinois that 
are adjusting their physical education and 
health examination schedules to meet the law 
will take advantage of the opportunity to go 
far beyond the literal requirements of the law 
and to develop the complete school health pro- 
gram designed to enable each child to come out 
of school, “as nearly as possible a perfect 
individual in the complete biological sense.” 


SCHOOL DENTISTS, PHYSICIANS 
AND NURSES 


Adequate school health services, in- 
cluding physical examinations, depend, 
of course, upon the facilities and spe- 
cialized services that are available in the 
local communities. Since county de- 
partments of public health under the 
direction of a full-time health officer are 
just in the process of being established 
in Illinois,"? the schools which have de- 


12 Illinois Communities Urged To Act Now for 
School Health Promotion in 1944-45, p. 5. 


‘3 Before 1943, full-time health departments in 
Illinois had been established in less than fifteen © 
urban centers and in rural Cook County. In the 
remainder of the state no such facilities existed, 
although the State Department of Public Health 
gave limited services in the way of sanitary inspec- 
tions and communicable-disease control through its 
district offices. The great weakness in the Illinois 
organization for public health services was high- 
lighted by the American Public Health Association, 
which conducted a survey of public health adminis- 
tration in the state in 1941-42, at the request of the 
Department of Public Health. As a result of this 
survey, there was enacted in 1943 an act which 
gives counties or groups.of counties the privilege 
of establishing and maintaining health depart- 
ments under their own administrative control. Be- 
cause this legislation is of such recent origin and 
because qualified professional staff, which is re- 
quired under the law, cannot easily be secured until 
after the war, the development of local public health 
departments remains a matter of the future. By 
March, 1945, only six counties had “come in” 
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veloped a program of physical examina- 
tions on a permanent basis have general- 
ly done so by employing school physi- 
cians or school nurses. 

Legislation enabling local school 
boards in Illinois to employ health spe- 
cialists has been adopted piecemeal. As 
early as 1927, local school authorities 
were empowered to employ dentists and 
to furnish their professional services free 
of charge not only for the examination of 
the teeth of pupils but also for necessary 
corrective work.'4 There was, however, a 
limiting clause to the effect that such 
examinations and remedial treatment 
could be provided only upon the request 
of the parents of the children. Since the 
majority of parents are not familiar with 
the school laws of the state, it seems safe 
to assume that requests for the employ- 
ment of a dentist by the school board 
were rarely made. That few dentists have 
been employed can also be assumed from 
the fact that the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who has published statis- 
tics showing the number of physicians 
and nurses employed by school districts 
since 1912, has never published similar 
data relating to dentists. 

Nurses, as well as dentists, have an 
important part to play in school health 
work. Because of their special training, 
nurses can handle minor accidents and 
illnesses; they can detect certain physi- 
cal defects; and they can follow up the 
cases of children in need of correctivé 
work. Although school boards in Illinois 
are not specifically authorized to employ 
nurses, they have since 1927 had power 


under the law, although it was anticipated that be- 
tween twenty-five and forty others would be or- 
ganized by June, 1947. To encourage counties to 
establish county departments of health, state: aid, 
to be allotted through the Department of Public 
Health, was made available by the general assembly 
of 1945. 
™4 Laws of Illinois, 1927, p. 819. 


to establish. and maintain a properly 
equipped first-aid room with a competent 
nurse in charge "5 School nurses, however, 
are forbidden to give any child assist- 
ance in his own home or “‘to render as- 
sistance to, or in any way interfere with 
any child or children, either at the school 
or elsewhere, without the consent of said 
child or children and the teacher imme- 
diately in charge of said child or children, 
or over the objection thereto of the par- 
ent or parents.” 

That local communities in Illinois, 
chiefly urban centers, have gradually 
come to recognize the valuable contribu- 
tion nurses can make to the school health 
program is shown by the increase in the 
number of nurses employed by local 
school boards. In 1937 there were 355 
nurses on the pay rolls of local school 
boards, but by 1942, the latest year for 


‘which figures are available, the number 


had increased to 538, an increase of 51 
per cent.” It is probable that war de- 
mands have brought about a reduction 
in this number, but after hostilities have 
ceased it undoubtedly will increase rapid- 
ly. 

Because of their medical knowledge, 
special training, and experience, physi- 
cians are the medical personnel best 
equipped to give physical examinations. 
While some of the Illinois schools have 
for years voluntarily made physical ex- 
aminations a part of their health serv- 
ices, it was not until 1937 that legisla- 
tion was enacted empowering local 
school boards to employ physicians and 
to define their duties.*” : 

15 Tbid., p. 822. 


16 Superintendent of Public Instruction, Biennial 
Report, 1937-38, p. 120; Biennial Report, 1941-42, 
p. 122; Biennial Report, 1939-40, p. 126. 

17 Laws of Illinois, 1937, p. 1116, sec. 115. Prior 
to and since 1937 the State Department of Public 
Health as a part of its maternal and child hygiene 
program has made the services of its pediatricians 
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School physicians have not been add- 
ed to the staffs of local schools in such 
increasing numbers as have school nurses. 
There were 310 physicians employed in 
1937, and the number had increased to 
367 in 1940, the year before the out- 
break of war, but was down to 342 in 
1942. As in the case of nurses, war 
needs curtailed not only the number of 
school physicians but also the amount of 
time they could give to health services 
in the schools. Thus in Illinois, as else- 
where, expansion of adequate school 
health services is a matter of the future. 


HEALTHFUL SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


School environment is also an impor- 
tant factor to consider in relationship to 
school children’s physical well-being. It 
may depend upon what physical facili- 
ties are provided. 

The importance of providing health- 
ful school surroundings was first recog- 
nized by the state of Illinois in 1915, 
when a law was passed making it the 
duty of school authorities to submit 
plans and specifications respecting “‘heat- 
ing, ventilation, lighting, seating, water 
supply, toilets, and safety against fire to 
the county superintendent of schools for 
his approval” before they proceeded to 
erect or remodel a public school build- 
ing.*® Under another act, also passed in 
1915, the county superintendent of 
schools was authorized to approve all the 
foregoing plans and specifications, pro- 
vided they complied with specifications 
prepared and published by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction."® How- 
ever, it was not until eight years later 


available to local schools mainly on the basis of 
demonstration and only upon request. 


18 Laws of Illinois, 1915, p. 635, sec. I 19. 
19 Tbid., sec. 15. 
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that the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was specifically vested with 
the right of formulating minimum re- 
quirements on physical conditions in 
and about school buildings. In 1923 it 
became his duty 

to prepare with the advice of the State Board 
of Health, the State architect, the State fire 
marshal .... specifications for the minimum 
requirements on the heating, ventilation, 
lighting, seating, water supply, toilet and safety 
against fire which will conserve the health and 
safety of the children attending the public 
schools.?° 


Inspections by state authorities of con- 
ditions detrimental to the health and 
safety of school children have been pos- 
sible since 1915, in which year county 
superintendents of schools were given 
the duty of requesting the state health 
authority, the state fire marshal, or the 
state architect to inspect public school 
buildings which appeared to the superin- 
tendents of schools to be unsafe, insani- 
tary, or unfit for occupancy. 

The necessity for such inspections is 
revealed by the findings of the Illinois 
Department of Public Health, whose 
sanitary engineers have periodically in- 
spected the sanitary facilities of the 
state’s public schools, particularly in 
rural areas. Analysis of their inspection 
reports on approximately seven thousand 
public schools over a three-year period, 
1938-41, showed that 88 per cent of the 
water-supply facilities were defective and 
that 54 per cent of the school toilets 
were insanitary. Data relative to de- 
ficiencies of heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, and similar items are not available, 
but “from representative observations, 
there is ample evidence to substantiate 
the belief that there exists a wide-spread 
deficiency of some of the other factors 


2 Laws of Illinois, 1923, p. 575, Sec. 3. 
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essential to healthful school environ- 
ment.”’* : 

The publicity given to existing de- 
ficiencies in so large a proportion of the 
Illinois public schools led to the enact- 
ment in 1941 of legislation making it the 
duty of school districts to provide “an 
adequate, clear, palatable and safe sup- 
ply of water for drinking purposes and 
for general school use.’’” 

While legislative action is helpful in 
bringing about improvementsin the physi- 
cal condition of the public schools of the 
state, healthful school environment can- 
not be attained without an extensive pro- 
gram of public education and the active 
participation and close working rela- 
tionship between the educational and 
the health officials. 


HEALTH EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 


Another important factor in school en- 
vironment to be considered is the teach- 
er. Because she spends four to five hours 
each day in direct contact with school 
children, it is essential that she be in 
good physical condition, free from such 
a disease as tuberculosis. Not only does 
good health on the part of the teacher 
serve to safeguard the physical well- 
being of the pupils, but it also enables 
her to perform her tiring task of educat- 
ing boys and girls more effectively. 

It is only recently, however, that edu- 
cational authorities have become alert 
to the need of employing teachers who 
are in good physical condition, and the 
first Illinois law on the subject was 
enacted in 1941.73 This law provides 
that no teacher shall be certified in 


31 Tllinois Joint Committee on School Health, A 
Basic Plan for Health Education and School Health 
Program, 1944, p. 39; see also “Unsafe Water in 
Rural Schools,” Illinois Health Messenger, XIV 
(April 15, 1942), 67. 

_ % Laws of Illinois, 1941, I, 1153, sec. 114. 

23 Tbid., II, 476. 


the schools of the state who is not in 
good health. In interpreting the law 
the State Teachers Examining Board 
has ruled that all prospective teach- 
ers must submit proof of physical 
fitness. Since health status can be de- 
termined only by a medical examination, 
the board requires all new teachers to 
have a health examination by a physician 
licensed to practice in the state. The 
record form for this examination has 
been drawn up by the board and covers, 
in addition to items pertaining to general 
health, specific information on the re- 
sults of the blood test, tuberculosis test, 
and the applicant’s status as to vaccina- 
tion and diphtheria immunization. 

Unfortunately, this law applies only 
to individuals who are about to enter the 
teaching field; it does not apply to those 
already holding a teacher’s certificate. 
School boards, however, have had the 
authority since 1941 to require teachers 
in their employ to furnish from time to 
time evidence of physical fitness.” As yet, 
however, relatively few school boards 
have adopted the policy of requiring 
their teachers to submit to physical ex- 
amination prior to employment and 
periodically thereafter, but the number 
is growing. Some of the more progressive 
schools with adequate health programs 
require not only their teachers but all 
school employees to be examined at 
regular intervals. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


A very effective way of building up the 
health and nutrition of children is by 
means of the school-lunch program, and 
such a program is rapidly gaining popu- 
larity in Illinois. 

While for many years school lunches 
have been served in a number of the 
larger schools in the state, notably in 

24 [bid., I, 1153, sec. 115. 
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Chicago, no legislation on the subject 
appeared on the statute-books until 
1935,"> when boards of education were 
empowered to furnish lunches “at a rea- 
sonable charge” to pupils attending the 
public schools. Although boards of edu- 
cation can legally be established in dis- 
tricts with a population of at least 1,000, 
this enabling legislation was utilized by 
very few districts. 

Schools which served lunches original- 
ly had to meet operating expenses out of 
local funds. The first outside aid came in 
the form of commodities, when in the 
middle 1930’s the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began distributing 
surplus foods to schools which served 
low-priced lunches to children. A new 
form of federal aid was inaugurated in 
February, 1943, when Congress appropri- 
ated $50,000,000” for distribution by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to community 
agencies, including schools, which spon- 
sor programs providing adequate lunches 
to children. In Illinois, state funds, sup- 
plementing federal funds, also became 
available in 1943, when the general as- 
sembly appropriated $1,500,000 for the 
biennium,”’ thus putting Illinois in the 
position of being the first state in the na- 
tion to operate a joint program with the 
federal government.”* 

Under the provisions of the state act, 
which includes nonprofit welfare centers, 


3s Laws of Illinois, 1935, p. 1331. 


%6 57 U.S. Statutes 420. A similar amount was 
appropriated in 1944. 

27 Laws of Illinois, 1943, I, 1276. 

38 At the end of the school year 1943-44, there 
were twenty states that provided funds for school- 
lunch programs, but only in Illinois was participa- 
tion in the federal school lunch program provided 
for. Moreover, no state had appropriated so large 
an amount for this purpose as had Illinois. The sec- 
ond largest amount, $250,000, had been appropri- 
ated in Louisiana (see “State Provisions for School 
Lunches: A Summary for the Year 1943-44,” 
Education for Victory, III [November 20, 1944], 5). 
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as well as public and nonprofit private 
schools of high-school grade or under, 
the only sponsoring agencies eligible for 
state aid are those serving the type of 
lunches for which the War Food Ad- 
ministration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture offers reimburse- 
ment.” Participation in the War Food 
Administration program depends not 
only on the type of lunch that is served 
but also on the fulfilment of the written 
agreement between the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the sponsoring agency 
that no distinction or segregation of any 
sort will be permitted between paying 
and nonpaying children and that all 
funds accruing from the operation of the 
program will be used either in reducing 
the price of meals to paying children or 
in improving the quality of the meals. 
Although the state appropriation for 
the school-lunch program for the two- 
year period 1943-45 was generous, the 
funds so provided could be used for the 
purchase of food only. Funds for the ad- 
ministration of the program, however, 
were supplied by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the resulting 
deficit in his budget was made up by the 
general assembly in 1945. At that time 
funds were voted not only for a director, 
who co-operates with the War Food Ad- 


29 There are three types of lunches for which reim- 
bursement is given. Type A is a complete lunch, hot 
or cold, which provides one-third to one-half of the 
day’s nutritive requirements and which includes 
certain designated foods of a specified quantity; 
Type B is a lunch that is less adequate nutritionally; 
while Type C lunch consists of a half-pint of fresh 
whole milk. The maximum rate of federal reim- 
bursement per meal is as follows: Type A, $0.09; 
Type A (without milk), $0.07; Type B, $0.06; 
Type B (without milk), $0.04; Type C, $0.02. 
State reimbursement, which covers only the cost 
in excess of the maximum allowed by the federal 
government, varies in amount from $0.01 to $0.024 
per meal, depending upon the type of lunch that is 
served. In other words, a school can be reimbursed 
up to $0.11} a meal. 
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ministration in the conduct of adminis- 
trative surveys of operating programs, 
but also for a dietitian, who can give 
technical assistance in planning the 
lunches. 

Federal and state aid for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of school-lunch 
programs has resulted in a tremendous 
increase in the number of schools that 
are furnishing children with some nutri- 
tious food daily. The most recent statis- 
tics, issued by the War Food Adminis- 
tration, show that during March, 1945, 
the peak month, some three hundred and 
forty thousand children, well over a 
third of the school enrolment, were being 
served a noonday meal in about seven- 
teen hundred schools. 

The extent to which the state has 
shared in the program is indicated by 
the expenditures of state funds for this 
purpose. By the end of June 30, 1944, 
the first year that the program was in 
operation, $439,178.80 had been dis- 


tributed to schools in ninety-one coun- 


ties of the state.%° 

The benefits of the school-lunch pro- 
gram, although it is of comparatively 
recent origin, are already beginning to be 
seen. Absenteeism has been cut in some 
schools as much as 10-15 per cent. In- 
vestigation has shown that better at- 
tendance is the result of less illness, 
which, in turn, is due to the improved 
physical condition of the children who 
are served lunches in the school. The 
effects of good nutrition are apparent 


3° Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts of the State of Illinois, 1942-1944, pp. 288-90. 


also in the progress children are making 
in their studies. Getting at least one 
good meal a day means that many chil- 
dren, particularly those from low-in- 
come families, have more energy and for 
that reason are able to do better work.* 
The school-lunch program also has edu- 
cational values if it is: properly super- 
vised and sufficient guidance is supplied. 
Children can be taught about the differ- 
ent kinds of food and why they are es- 
sential to the diet. They can also be 
taught habits of cleanliness and good 
table manners. In other words, school- 
lunch programs need not be just feeding 
programs but may be an educational ex- 
perience, beneficial to the child physical- 
ly and socially. 

The foregoing review of school health 
legislation in Illinois shows the extent 
to which the goals of education have 
been broadened within recent years. 
No longer are the schools concerned 
primarily with the development of the 
mental capacities of the children of the 
state; their health and physical develop- 
ment are receiving increasing considera- 
tion. In postwar years, when medical 
and technical personnel can more easily 
be sécured, it is to be hoped that existing 
school health services will be greatly im- 
proved and expanded, especially in 
sparsely settled communities where these 
services are at present nonexistent or 
woefully deficient. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


3tMancel Talcott, ‘Participation in School 
Lunch Program Growing,” Illinois Education, 
XXXII (January, 1944), 130. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A STATE DEPARTMENT OF 


PUBLIC WELFARE IN ADOPTION 
EVALUATION AND INTERPRETATION 


MARY RUTH COLBY 


RECENT report from the United 
States Children’s Bureau 
showed that in thirty-four states, 

the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 
provision had been made for a social 
study following a petition to adopt a 
child. In nineteen of these states and in 
the District of Columbia a state depart- 
ment of public welfare had been given 
the responsibility either for making the 
study or for seeing that one is made by a 
qualified public or private agency. 

Despite a growing emphasis on pro- 
tection of the child andthe adoptive 
parents at the time of legal adoption, 
little consideration has been given to the 
administrative provisions necessary to 
implement the statutes in those states 
where new legislation has been enacted 
or where existing laws have been re- 
vised. But the administrative methods 
are important if there is to be assurance 
of satisfactory operation of the legisla- 
tion. 

In some of these states, although an 
intelligent interest may have been 
aroused among the citizenry preceding 
the passage of the legislation, this in- 
terest has frequently been directed to- 
ward the necessary activity to secure the 
legislation by calling attention to a 
few colorful situations that have re- 
ceived widespread publicity. As a re- 
sult, legislation has been passed by which 
the state department has been given 
much responsibility but without any 
new provision for the subsequent ad- 
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ministration of the law or for preliminary 
planning by the department for the 
duties it is to assume. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 


All too frequently the adoption laws 
have not defined the administrative re- 
sponsibility of the state department, and 
usually no appropriation has been made 
to provide the necessary staff to carry 
out the purposes of the law. Although 
the development of satisfactory pro- 
cedures will require considerable time, 
the adoption laws generally ignore this, 
making it appear that, with the passage 
of an adoption law, the state department 
will automatically be equipped and ready 
to proceed with its administration. 

This omission often means that the 
state department is not ready to accept 
the responsibilities required of it. There 
is no staff qualified to give the necessary 
leadership for the adoption program; 
no plan has been prepared for the pro- 
cedures to be followed; and no rules have 
been set up by which the department 
may proceed. Therefore, in all too many 
states it has been necessary to develop 
the procedures to be followed after the 
adoption law becomes operative. This 
frequently means misunderstandings and 
mistakes that might have been avoided 
had time been allowed to obtain consul- 
tation service from agencies with good 
experience and from other states where a 
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satisfactory adoption program has been 
in operation. 

In the passage of future adoption laws 
it might be well to include provision for 
a period of time between the date of 
passage of the act and the date when the 
law becomes operative in order that the 
state department may have time to set 
up its administrative plans. Probably not 
less than six months will be necessary to 
interpret the social aspects of the law 
to the courts and the attorneys, to de- 
cide with the child-placing agencies just 
how their programs can be adapted to 
fit into the state’s program, to prepare 
the forms needed, to acquaint public 
officials with the proposed plans of the 
department, and to interpret to these 
officials their relation to the state de- 
partment in the administration of the 
law. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND 
AGENCY ADOPTIONS 


As a general rule, a state department 
need not assume any direct responsibil- 
ity for adoptions of children placed by 
agencies. However, it is most important 
that, from the beginning of a state adop- 
tion program, a wise plan be developed 
through joint action of the state de- 
partment and the several child-placing 
agencies so that each may clearly un- 
derstand what is to be expected of the 
other. 

The state department will also find it 
important to determine the standards 
by which the child-placing agencies may 
be evaluated; only such agencies as have 
an adequate and qualified staff to make 
the necessary study of the child and the 
home prior to placement and to give 
satisfactory supervision following place- 
ment should be authorized to place chil- 
dren in adoptive homes. 

In a state where a large number of 


agencies have been in the habit of mak- 
ing adoptive placements, it may be ad- 
visable to reduce the number somewhat, 
always taking care that the number 
of satisfactory agencies permitted to 
operate will be adequate to meet the 
needs of the people of the state. A suffi- 
cient number of agencies with facilities 
for the acceptance of children born out of 
wedlock and for their study, placement, 
and supervision following placement is 
important, so that placements made 
independently of the child-placing agen- 
cies may be discouraged. 

Any plans set up should be carefully 
worked out to indicate clearly the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the child-plac- 
ing agencies for reporting both the 
placement of children and the supervi- 
sion given them, as well as the division 
of responsibility between the child- 
placing agencies and the department at 
the time of a child’s adoption. 

It has been generally accepted that a 
child-placing agency should take the 
major responsibility for the adoption of 
those children it has placed; but it has 
been suggested that, until such time as a 
uniform plan can be developed for the 
reports of the agencies to the courts, 
such reports should properly be the joint 
responsibility of the placing agency and 
the state department, with the state de- 
partment drafting the report from the 
information submitted to it by the plac- 
ing agency. Such a plan would make pos- 
sible uniformity in both the form and the 
content of all reports. This is most de- 
sirable in the beginning, when it will be 
important to bring the courts to a reali- 
zation of the advantages of a study anda 
report and when both the child-placing 
agencies and the state department are 
endeavoring to find their way through 
the maze of possible procedures. 

With the lessening of the competition 
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that formerly existed between state de- 
partments and the private child-placing 
agencies and with the improved quality 
of professional service in both public and 
private agencies, there would seem to be 
little justification for having the state 
department carry a burden that logically 
belongsto the child-placing agencies. The 
department should, however, be able to 
furnish consultation service to the child- 
placing agencies on request and to de- 
cide with the agencies about the infor- 
mation to be included in the report to the 
court at the.time of adoption. It would 
also be advisable to provide that a copy 
of the report to the court be sent to the 
state department for its own information 
and for statistical purposes. 

At the time a new adoption program is 
beng initiated it is important to deter- 
mine the procedure to be followed by 
agencies that formerly placed children 
but are unable to meet the standards for 
child-placing agencies under the new 
plan. A careful study of all former place- 
ments will need to be made, and a plan 
devised that will assure supervision for 
all children previously placed. It will also 
be important to determine the plan to be 
followed by the state department and by 
these agencies when adoption proceed- 
ings are to be undertaken for the children 
involved. 

This plan will need to include a clear 
explanation of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of agencies no longer considered 
qualified to place children, particularly 
with respect to children previously 
placed. Occasionally it may be necessary 
to provide for changes of guardianship or 
for the appointment of a guardian for an 
individual child so that there may be no 
question with regard to the person or 
agency qualified to consent to ‘the legal 
adoption. 

It will be important for the state de- 
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partment, in co-operation with the agen- 
cies authorized to make adoption place- 
ments, to consider carefully the meaning 
and content of the supervision to be pro- 
vided for a child in an adoptive home. 
With the development of a clearly un- 
derstood plan for supervision, it is pos- 
sible that the meaningless generalized 
statements such as “child and family 
suited to each other” or “home satisfac- 
tory” will no longer appear. Instead, a 
brief narrative description can be given 
which will explain the situation clearly to 
the court. 

A close relationship will need to be 
maintained between the state depart- 
ment and each child-placing agency. 
The placing agency should not agree to 
final adoption plans for any child for 
whom it has direct responsibility until 
the placement has been approved by the 
state department. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND 
INDEPENDENT ADOPTIONS 


Even though it is recognized that the 
major responsibility for the placement 
of children with unrelated families and 
the adoption of children by such families 
should rest with authorized child-placing 
agencies, there will probably always be a 
large group of children for whom adop- 
tions will be arranged without the pro- 
tection of an agency. Adoption proceed- 
ings for these children may be instituted 
by step-parents, grandparents, and other 
relatives. Then, too, there will be an oc- 
casional family that will decide to give a 
child who has long been a member of the 
family group but not related to them the 
security that adoption affords. 

The social study of such adoptions 
will be the responsibility of the state de- 
partment. Not only will the department 
be expected to learn the existing facts, but 
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these will need to be evaluated and in- 
terpreted for the court so that it may 
have the advantage of a fair and com- 
plete picture of each individual situation 
as a basis for its decision. 

All too frequently the emotional as- 
pects of such adoptions receive much 
more attention than a realistic under- 
standing of what the proposed adoption 
will be likely to mean to the future wel- 
fare of the child concerned. In fact, most 
state departments have given little 
thought to the differences that will need 
to be recognized in the study of these 
adoptions compared with a preplacement 
study made by a child-placing agency. A 
different approach will be needed when 
the purpose of the study is to evaluate 
the contribution a family has made dur- 
ing a long period of residence in the home 
or the contribution that a family may be 
in a position to make to the child of a 
relative than when the study is to be 
the basis of a decision as to whether or 
not an unrelated child shall be placed in 
the home. In these long-standing situa- 
tions it is possible that the child has be- 
come well established in the home and 
that a strong emotional bond has de- 
veloped between him and the family. Be- 
cause the worker is loath to disturb the 
existing situation, the importance of a 
thoroughgoing inquiry is sometimes over- 
looked, largely because it is believed that 
the existing plan is the only one that can 
be made for the child. 

The worker approaching an inde- 
pendent adoption study with such an 
attitude is defeated before he begins. On 
the other hand, when the study is ap- 
proached as a challenge to professional 
skill and ingenuity, it is altogether pos- 
sible it will be discovered that, although 
the information needed to evaluate an 
established situation may be somewhat 
different from that necessary in a pre- 


placement study, it must be equally 
searching. 

There will be some advantages when 
the study is concerned with a long-es- 
tablished relationship. The worker has 
an opportunity to observe a known situ- 
ation, from which he can learn how the 
family has accepted the child and the 
adjustments that have been made in the 
family life to meet his needs. The reac- 
tion of the family to the child as an in- 
dividual may be observed as well as the 
maturity of judgment which the family 
has displayed in its understanding and 
treatment of the child’s problems during 
the time he has been a part of the family 
group. In the course of the study a compe- 
tent worker will have an excellent op- 
portunity to establish himself with the 
adopting family, so that they will be 
desirous of having his further assistance 
in the understanding and treatment of 
the child in the event that immediate 
adoption does not seem advisable. Oc- 
casionally, when the plan to adopt ap- 
pears to have certain disadvantages but 
when it is evident that mature judgment 
has been shown in the treatment the 
child has received, it is possible that the 
plan may be the most desirable one for a 
particular child. On the other hand, 
when the study indicates that the prob- 
lems in the situation are being handled 
with lack of insight or judgment, then it 
is clear that delay, with continued super- 
vision, may eventually make a proposed 
adoption satisfactory for all concerned. 

Procedure for the study of independ- 
ent adoptions cannot be made the sub- 
ject of rigid general rules. There must be 
adaptations to meet each individual sit- 
uation, which will vary with the age of 
the child, the length of time he has been in 
the home, his relation to the petitioners, 
his own attitude toward the plan, the 
composition of the family group, and the 
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attitude of each member toward the pro- 
posed plan. There may be definite ad- 
vantages in the use of the office interview 
in the independent adoption study, at 
least in so far as the initial interview is 
concerned. The office interview will not 
only save travel time for the worker but 
will also mean that many of the distrac- 
tions that accompany a home visit will 
be removed. In the office interview the 
worker, rather than the family, will be 
in control of the situation. At the time of 
this visit to the office a plan may be made 
for a later home visit. All interviews will 
need to be carefully planned in advance, 
and, if at all possible, a person skilled in 
the art of interviewing should be used for 
this purpose. Separate interviews should 
be planned for all members of the house- 
hold and also, if possible, for:members of 
the family living outside the home. When 
a worker has carefully interpreted the 
meaning and purpose of the study, a 
family sincerely interested in an adoption 
will co-operate by arranging for non- 
resident members of the family to see the 
worker when they are at home for a visit. 
When plans cannot be made to inter- 
view such nonresident members of the 
family group, it may be more satisfactory 
to resort to correspondence to obtain 
the attitude of these persons toward the 
proposed plan rather than to require an 
agency or another state department that 
cannot easily be given the background of 
the situation to interview them. 

In the study of an independent adop- 
tion the motive for wishing to enter into 
the adoption relationship will be es- 
pecially important when the child is not 
an infant. Accordingly, the interview 
with the petitioners may well begin with 
a frank discussion of this problem. Other 
related aspects of the whole situation will 
undoubtedly follow. The value of the in- 
formation obtained will be greatly in- 
creased when it is closely related to the 
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child who is the subject of the petition. 
This will be particularly true of any per- 
sonal information about the members of 
the adopting family and the environ- 
ment in which they are living. 

It will be important to obtain as de- 
tailed information as possible about the 
placement of the child in the home and 
the circumstances leading up to the plan 
for adoption. The interest of the child’s 
blood relatives in the adoption plan 
should never be overlooked, and the at- 
titude of these relatives may be of ut- 
most importance. When the adoption 
will mean that a child is to be deprived of 
all future contact with these relatives, 
careful consideration should be given to 
what this will mean to the child as he 
grows up. 

Sufficient information about the per- 
sonal history of the child will need to be 
obtained to understand his background 
as it relates to the adoption plan. All vital 
statistics should not only be verified but 
related to the child and his future. We 
must never forget that every. child has 
two parents, and it will be important to 
know and understand his relation to 
both these parents and to any siblings 
he may have. 

The use of references is an important 
point not to be overlooked. References 
are just as important in the study of in- 
dependent adoptions as in preplacement 
studies, but the basis of selection may be 
somewhat different. The references 
should, of course, be sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the home situation to be 
able to appraise the adjustment of the 
child in the home and the unity and sin- 
cerity of the petitioner’s desire to adopt. 
References given by the petitioners may 
be quite sufficient; but, when further in- 
formation seems important, the peti- 
tioners should be informed that it will be 
necessary to see additional well-selected 
independent references. When the history 
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of the child’s placement in the home is 
not generally known, it may be helpful to 
discuss with the adopting family a satis- 
factory plan to obtain a complete under- 
standing of them and the child in their 
home. 

Although relatives are not generally 
accepted as suitable references, it is not 
unusual in the investigation of inde- 
pendent adoptions to find that only rel- 
atives will be able to explain some of 
the cross-currents in family relation- 
ships which will have an important bear- 
ing on the child’s future security in the 
home of the adopting family. 

Certain health aspects of independent 
adoptions should not be overlooked. It 
may not be necessary or even practicable 
to require medical examinations for all 
petitioners involved in these adoptions. 
The purpose of such examinations is to 
protect the child from possible health 
hazards that may prove detrimental to 
his welfare. This purpose can probably 
be accomplished by a careful interview 
with the family doctor; but permission 
must be obtained from the family in ad- 
vance so that the doctor will be authorized 
to disclose any and all facts pertaining 
to the health of the family. It may be 
necessary to interpret to the doctor the 
importance of a complete medical history 
in the interests of the child’s future wel- 
fare. Should the life-expectancy of either 


. or both the petitioners indicate that they 


may be removed from the family situa- 
tion before the child has reached maturi- 
ty, such information may not necessarily 
rule out a possible adoption but should 
remind the worker that it will be impor- 
tant to give some attention to the pos- 
sible plans that can be worked out for the 
child in case the death or disablement 
of one or the other of the petitioners be- 
comes a reality. 

Likewise, the purpose of a medical 
examination of the child who is being 


adopted is to provide sufficient knowledge 
of the child’s physical condition to en- 
able the social worker to discuss his 
health needs intelligently with the peti- 
tioners and to assist them in planning 
how best to meet these needs. In inde- 
pendent adoptions it is probable that the 
petitioners will have fairly complete 
knowledge of the health history of the 
child’s family, but it is also possible that 
they may not recognize the significance 
of this history and its possible develop- 
ments as they will relate to the child’s 
future care and earning capacity. 

The preparation of a uniform medical 
report for the use of both the child-plac- 
ing agencies and the state department of 
public welfare should be made the joint 
responsibility of the several child-placing 
agencies, the state welfare department, 
and the state health department, to the 
end that uniform information may be 
presented for all children whose adoption 
is being considered. Individual reports in 
accordance with the plan agreed upon 
may be made by the doctor who has had 
the responsibility for the child’s health 
care and is accordingly well acquainted 
with his physical needs or by a doctor 
selected by the foster-parents and ap- 
proved by the state departments of 
health and welfare as competent to make 
the examination. When the purpose of 
the physical examination is carefully ex- 
plained to the petitioners, it is probable 
that their interest in the child will assure 
their co-operation. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, and by way of summary, 
an attempt has been made to discuss 
briefly a few of the important problems 
of the state welfare departments if and 
when new adoption laws are enacted. The 
state departments should ordinarily be ~ 
given certain responsibilities with regard 
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to adoption procedures. But it is impor- 
tant to remember that even a good law 
does not enforce itself. New administra- 
tive procedures must be carefully planned 
if they are to bring the desired results. A 
great deal of time is often given to the 
preparation of a new adoption law, and 
there is often a well-organized group 
working to have it passed. But, once on 
the statute-books, a further period of 
preparation is necessary for the new ad- 
ministrative organization. In the begin- 
ning it is important that the state de- 
partment should be given time to or- 
ganize proper administrative procedures 
and to prepare the staff members who are 
to be used in carrying out the new pro- 
visions. Time is also needed to provide 
for the necessary co-operation between 
the state department and the child- 
placing agencies that will have new re- 
sponsibilities under the law. Since child- 
placing agencies will have an important 
place in an adoption program, it is essen- 
tial that the state department make clear 
the standards that such agencies must 
meet. Procedures to be followed by the 
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agencies with regard to reports to the 
courts should be uniform and should be 
understood by all child-placing agencies. 
Various problems may arise regarding 
previous placements made by child-plac- 
ing agencies that do not maintain stand- 
ards to justify their acceptance as “‘au- 
thorized agencies” under the new adop- 
tion procedure. The state department 
must assume responsibility for the social 
study of independent adoptions, which 
will include those brought by step-par- 
ents, grandparents, and other relatives as 
well as those in which placement has 
been made independently of an author- 
ized child-placing agency and therefore 
presents special problems A new adoption 
law presents a challenge to a state wel- 
fare department and offers the depart- 
ment a hoped-for opportunity of service. 
Adoption questions are of great impor- 
tance at a time when so many tradi- 
tional relationships have been broken 
and when there is such great need of 
security and stability for the children of 
the nation. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE BENEFITS 


MAJOR HARRY GROSSMAN AND LIEUTENANT ROBERT H. COLE 


T IS now over two and one-half years 
since Congress authorized family 
allowances to be paid in addition to 

the regular pay of enlisted men in the 
armed forces. The Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942 was ap- 
proved on June 23, 1942. The act pro- 
vided for payments to be started on or 
after November 1, 1942, although en- 
titlement in certain cases could be made 
retroactive to June 1, 1942. A later 
amendment advanced the initial pay- 


ment date to September 1, 1942. To ad- 


minister the law for men in the Army, 
the War Department set up a new agency 
—the Office of Dependency Benefits, an 
activity of the Office of the Fiscal Director, 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces. By 
the end of 1944, the Office of Dependency 
Benefits had written and mailed over 
seventy-five million family allowance 
checks, amounting to more than 
$4,350,000,000. 

A family allowance consists of two 
items—a contribution by the govern- 
ment and a deduction from the soldier’s 
pay. Payments are. made by checks 
mailed directly to payees designated to 
receive them for the dependents of the 
soldier. A check for a family allowance 
usually covers the month preceding the 
date of the check. For example, if a check 
is dated February, it represents the de- 
duction made from the soldier’s pay for 
the month of January. It is “earned” 
during the month of January and is pay- 
able after the last day of January. Under 
an amendment effective November 1, 
1943, family allowance benefits are now 
available to certain dependents of en- 
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listed men of all grades and of aviation 
cadets. The term “‘enlisted men’ includes 
all enlisted women of the Women’s Army 
Corps. 

The dependents eligible to receive a 
family allowance are divided into three 
classes: Class A, Class B, and Class B-r. 
Class A dependents include the lawful 
wife of the soldier, his children, and a 
former wife divorced who has not remar- 
ried and to whom alimony isstill payable. 
It also includes a wife living separate 
and apart from the soldier under a court 
order or written agreement providing for 
maintenance or support. These individ- 
uals are considered a soldier’s primary 
responsibility, and accordingly only re- 
lationship need be proved. The husband 
and child of an enlisted woman are eli- 
gible, but only if they are dependent upon 
her for chief support. Class B and Class 
B-1 dependents include the parents, 
brothers, and sisters of a soldier, as these 
terms are defined in the act. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes is found in 
the degree of dependency. Class B de- 
pendents are dependent upon the soldier 
for a substantial portion of their support. 
Class B-1 dependentsare dependent upon 
the soldier for their chief support. “Sub- 
stantial portion of their support” covers 
cases in which the criterion of chief sup- 
port is not reached and yet the degree is 
“substantial.” 

The rates of family allowance pay- 
ments for the various categories of de- 
pendents, together with certain of the 
more frequent combinations, are shown 
in Table r. 
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TABLE 1 
Dependent: Rate 
ESSERE Saenger Hee $ 50 
ESET OR foal ti Nea Ba Bard 80 
Wylie, two Gumuten.. 0... ones es 100 
Additional children (each)........... 20 
Read in We ie Le BI AROS 42 
Additional children, no wife (each).... 20 
Wifedrvorced®* 3320058. oad ole 42 
Wife divorced, child ................ 72 


Additional children, wife divorced(each) 20 
One parent (dependent for chief support): 

No Class A dependentf............. 50 

With Class A dependent............. 50 
One parent (dependent for substantial sup- 

port): 


No Class A dependent.............. 37 

With Class A dependent............. 37 
Two parents (chief support): 

No Class A dependent.............. 68 

With Class A dependent............. 68 
Two parents (substantial support): 

No Class A dependent.............. 37 

With Class A dependent............. 37 
One parent and one brother or sister (chief 

support): 

No Class A dependent.............. 68 

With Class A dependent............. 68 
One parent, one brother or sister (substantial 

support): . 

No Class A dependent.............. 37 

With Class A dependent............. 37 
Additional brothers and sisters (each): 

Dependent for chief support.......... II 


Dependent for substantial support... . None 
One brother or sister, no parent (chief sup- 

port): 

No.class A dependent............... 42 

With Class A dependent............ 42 
One brother or sister but no parent (substan- 

tial support): 


No Class A dependent.............. 37 

With Class A dependent............. 37 
Additional brothers or sisters (each): 

Dependent for chief support......... II 


Dependent for substantial support.... None 


Limitation on allowance to a family consist- 
ing of parents, brothers, or sisters (chief 
support): 
No Class A dependent............... None 
With Class A dependent............. None 
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Limitation on allowance to a family con- 
sisting of parents, brothers, or sisters 


(substantial support): 
No'Class A dependent............... 37 
With Class A dependent............. 37 


*A divorced wife may not receive an amount ex- 
ceeding alimony. 


Class A dependents—wife, wife and one or more 
ildren, or just children. 


There are now in effect over four mil- 
lion family allowance payment accounts. 
The total amount paid each month 
in connection with these accounts is 
approximately $250,000,000. Of this 
amount, approximately 65 per cent con- 
stitutes the government’s contribution. 
The balance represents deductions from 
the soldier’s pay. At the present time 
new applications are being received at 
the rate of twenty-five hundred per day. 
The application may be made by the en- 
listed man, by his dependents, or by a 
third person acting on behalf of his de- 
pendents. The filing of an application is 
optional in every case. The Office of De- 
pendency Benefits still receives about 
five thousand changes of status each day. 
A change of status may involve the addi- 
tion of a new dependent or the elimina- 
tion of one receiving a family allowance. 
It also includes a final discontinuance of a 
family allowance account. About twenty- 
five hundred changes of address also are 
received daily. The original applications, 
changes of status, and changes of address 
are included in a daily receipt of mail 
averaging about forty thousand pieces, 
involving thousands of inquiries from de- 
pendents concerning the status of their 
accounts and requesting additional in- 
formation relative to the payments that 
they receive. 

Since the enactment of the law, be- 
cause of the tremendous undertaking that 
has been involved in the receipt, process- 
ing, and payment of the many cases, 
there has been little opportunity until 
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recently to analyze the distribution of 
family allowance benefits. The volume of 
accounts now in existence has indicated 
the advisability of making a study of the 
distribution of the benefits from a num- 
ber of different points of view. This study 
recently undertaken has resulted in the 
preparation of six significant tables, 
which reveal someinteresting conclusions. 
The tables reflect the geographical dis- 
tribution of family allowances payable 
to dependents as of June 30, 1944. The 
facts indicated undoubtedly are ap- 
plicable to subsequent months. However, 
these figures will be influenced by con- 
tinuing wartime trends in marriages, 
births, and shifts in population. 

In order to insure a uniform interpre- 
tation of the statistics contained in the 
various tables, it will be necessary to use 
certain approved definitions of the terms 
employed. The term “family allowance 
payees” refers to the number of people 
to whom family allowance checks are 
mailed. The term “family allowance 
checks” refers to the number of checks 
sent to family allowance payees. Both of 
these terms will reflect the same figure. 
The term “dependents receiving family 
allowances” refers tothenumber of people 
benefiting from the family allowance 
checks sent from the Office of Dependen- 
cy Benefits. It is advisable at this point 
to distinguish between the term “family 
allowance payees” and the term ‘“‘de- 
pendents receiving family allowances.” 
A payee may receive a check which rep- 
resents the family allowance payments 
for one dependent or for a number of de- 
pendents. Consequently, the term ‘“‘de- 
pendents receiving family allowances” 
always will be a substantially greater 
figure than the term “family allowance 
payees.” Furthermore, it should be noted 
that the term “dependents receiving 
family allowances” reflects all the de- 


pendents who are benefiting from the 
checks forwarded to payees. And, finally, 
another distinction to be made is that 
the term “family allowance payees”’ al- 
ways will represent a larger figure than 
the number of soldier accounts because an 
individual soldier may have more than 
one payee in connection with his account. 
For example, a soldier may have applied 
for a family allowance to be paid to both 
his wife and his mother, who are receiv- 
ing separate checks. Actually, experience 
has shown that at the time of the study 
there were approximately 107 payees for 
every 100 soldier accounts. 

An examination of the tables reveals 
that the Office of Dependency Benefits 
sends its family allowance checks to all 


forty-eight states in the United States, 


the District of Columbia, certain terri- 
tories and possessions of the United 
States, and to a total of more than a hun- 
dred foreign localities. Family allowance 
accounts involving dependents with pay- 
ees residing outside the continental limits 
of the United States generally fall into 
one of the following four categories: 


1. Payees residing in foreign countries to 
which payments have not been restricted, 
thereby permitting the delivery of regular 
monthly family allowance checks payable in 
United States dollars. 

2. Payees residing in foreign countries to 
which payments have not been restricted but 
to which payments are to be effected in local 
currencies. 

3. Payees residing in foreign countries de- 
clared to be blocked and to which the transfer 
of United States dollar credits is prohibited, 
but to which permission is granted to effect 
payments in local currencies. 

4. Payees residing in foreign countries de- 
clared to be blocked and to which payments 
of any kind are prohibited, thereby affecting 
the payment of family allowances. 


In the latter case where payments are 
presently barred, the family allowance 
funds may be claimed later from the 
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Treasury Department by the _benefi- 
ciaries under established fiscal procedure. 
Treasury Department regulations made 
available to the Office of Dependency 
Benefits determine those countries which 
are blocked. The Office of Dependency 
Benefits is notified from time to time by 
the Office of the Fiscal Director, Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces, of the 
blocked or unrestricted countries. in 
which payments may be effected in, local 
currencies. One troublesome. problem 
which was solved successfully concerned 
the forwarding of family allowance 
checks to the dependents of. Chinese- 
American soldiers serving in the Army of 
the United States whose families are in 
unoccupied China. The Office of De- 
pendency Benefits had been endeavoring 
to make payments to such dependents 
forsometime. Anarrangement wasagreed 
upon by the State Department, the Office 
of. Dependency Benefits, the Chinese 
Embassy, and. the Bank of China, 
whereby checks are mailed every month 
to the Bank of China in New York for 
the transmission of the funds to that part 
of China which is unoccupied. Now, 
once a cable code is arranged for each 
account, the dependents of each Chinese- 
American soldier are able to receive their 
family allowance payments. 

Table 2 presents a comparison of the 
percentage of population in each state of 
the United States, based upon the, 1940 
census, with the percentage of family 
allowance payees in that state. In addi- 
tion, it presents a list of the states ranked 
in accordance with the number of family 
allowance payees in each state. One of 
the facts disclosed by the comparison. is 
that certain states in the southern part 
of the country have a larger percentage 
of the total family allowance payees than 
they have of the total population. This in- 
dicates that in these states there is a 


greater degree of dependency upon men 
in the armed forces. Other figures also in- 
dicate that the percentage of parents, 
brothers, and sisters of the total number 
of dependents who are receiving family 
allowances is greater in these states than 
in other sections of the country. A second 
finding to be noted is that the state of 
Texas ranks third in the number of fam- 
ily allowance payees. This is true: in 
spite of the fact that the states of Illi- 
nois, California, and Ohio each have 
larger percentages of the total population. 
The state of Texas ranks sixth in popula- 
tion, and the states of Illinois, California, 
and Ohio rank third, fourth, and fifth. It 
should be noted also that the state of 
North Dakota has fewer family allow- 
ance payees in proportion to its percent- 
age of the total population than, any 
other state. The above indications are 
subject to variation in view of the well- 
known shift of population during the 
war. 

Table 3 presents a comparison of the 
number of dependents who are receiving 
family allowance benefits under the dif- 
ferent categories as defined in the law. 
It is interesting to note that there are al- 
most six and a half million dependents 
receiving family allowance benefits 
throughout the world as of June 30, 1944. 
Of these dependents, there are almost 
four times as many in Class B as there 
are in Class B-1. This would seem to in- 
dicate that there are many more parents, 
brothers, and sisters dependent upon 
soldiers for a substantial portion of their 
support than there are for chief support. 
There are, as will be noted from this table, 
more than eighty-eight thousand de- 
pendents in foreign countries who are 
receiving family allowances. Practically 
three-fourths of the dependents residing 
in countries outside the continental lim- 
its of the United States are found, in 
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TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE PAYEES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1944 
(Actual Count as of June 30, 1944) 











Famity ALLOWANCE PAYEES 
(In ALPHABETICAL ORDER) 


STATES IN NuMERICAL RANK OF 
Famity ALLOWANCE PAYEES 

















Per Cent U.S. 
STATE PoPULATION 
: (1940 CENSUS) 
No. Per Cent rr State 
°o. 
OE eee 2.16 108 ,966 2.82 1 | New York 
POMS. 4) Catia Ruston ae ss 0.38 14,800 0.38 2 | Pennsylvania 
pi 0 eta RB ea 1.49 75,115 1.94 3 | Texas 
MI ly hess nov oct soe 5.26 171,198 4-43 4 | Illinois 
POON So 8s. ovo oa town oo os 0.86 29,207 0.76 5 | Ohio 
ES Ee ee 1.30 42,320 1.10 6 | California 
OTE, A SS 5 noose nepal ct 0.20 8,028 0.21 7 | New Jersey 
District of Columbia......... 0.50 25,336 0.66 8 | Michigan 
OT! SEES ee ate 1.44 67,391 1.74 9 | Georgia 
OE Ro ao oes c's SO Ss te Se 2.37 123,075 3.18 10 | Missouri 
Neos Stas ees 9 dK ae 6 0.40 10, 280 0.27 11 | North Carolina 
US sae lick cans cua 6.00 210,350 5.44 12 | Alabama 
EARS Gaon eer 2.60 92,938 2.41 13. | Tennessee 
BOMB sé oe 650 so siete Cerlogs Norte 1.93 53420 1.38 14 | Massachusetts 
INNS oS. ir roas ates ath esa toes ate 1.37 49 ,687 1.29 15 | Indiana 
OE a 2.16 91,623 2.37 16 | Mississippi 
Ee ee ere eee 1.80 91,732 2.37 17 | Louisiana 
OS A ae eee 0.64 19,409 0.50 18 | Kentucky 
a ae 1.38 54,297 1.41 19 | Virginia 
Massachusetts. ............. 3.28 104,912 2.71 20 | Arkansas 
Se OS ee a ae ene ae ee ote 3.99 124, 105 3.21 21 | Oklahoma 
2 SE SN area reer 2.12 55,207 1.43 22 | South Carolina 
IMSIAMIEION > oo 's oe 00 chrika 1.66 91,983 2.38 23 | Florida 
MRED aes he SN na 2.87 116,681 3.02 24 | Wisconsin 
ER ee ee 0.42 10,279 0.27 25 | West Virginia 
PRCUTOSEEG 65.0! sitions Soe hie ge 1.00 28,793 0.74 26 | Minnesota 
gE GaP: Sty ies ap 0.08 2,815 0.07 27 | Maryland 
New Hampshire............. 0.37 11,315 ©.29 28 | Iowa 
NE EON Co hs ok cae ea oe 3.16 127,042 3.20 29 | Kansas 
New Mexico................ ©.40 17,899 0.46 30 | Connecticut 
WOW NOMS oor cece eee 10.24 442,032 11.44 31 | Washington 
North Carolina............. 2.71 113,469 2.94 32 | Colorado 
North Dakota.............. 0.49 9,635 0.25 33 | Nebraska ; 
[1 aA Rae at Sete tee 5.25 194,231 5.03 34 | District of Columbia 
IONE, so oR es ae 1.77 73,498 1.90 35 | Oregon 
(NS ee ere eee 0.83 23,750 0.61 36 | Maine 
PCHUBVAVANIB «6.5.0.5 io: cse'e 0.00: 0:s 7.52 273,255 7.07 37. | Rhode Island 
MNOGE TSIEN... ee ee eS 0.54 18 ,808 ©.49 38 | New Mexico 
South Carolina............. 1.44 68,492 1.77 39 | Arizona 
South Dakota.............. 0.49 11,421 0.30 40 | Utah 
MANLORNOE:: 3e 5s 5 ohn o's ween Oe 2.21 107,299 2.78 41 | South Dakota 
J ae Ener ee 4.87 241,010 6.24 42 | New Hampshire 
RUM , Shea's 57k ais%'n e's 85 s'0'6 0 0.42 13,612 0.35 43 | Idaho 
IRIE oe arash cries seaweed 0.27 7,265 0.19 44 | Montana 
ESS ncne heer 2.03 83,647 2.16 45 | North Dakota 
Washington................ 1.32 34,381 0.89 46 | Delaware 
West Virginia.............. 1.44 56,243 1.46 47 | Vermont 
WISCOMISEID 6 0%. sles eee eee 2.38 56,645 1.47 48 | Wyoming 
PV POMIINE Go 26 be sisson e'sio aos 0.19 4,917 0.13 49 | Nevada 
Total (United States): 
ee ONES 512 ay0.0'c,0 70% ate ss 100.00 100.00 
BL: a a 131,669,275 3,863,822 
Payees residing outside con- 
tinental limits of United 
TED BER abt ead AE ee OE oe oe AMOR Sor at CA de cio Bevves oad elstnnetntes 
CRE CON eo, oa iodvtebecotess ees goees SOOM ONG Bo x 0 Sapaeuineok espe ataqece cqagtecdouses 
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Puerto Rico. Finally, it is to be observed 
that the total number of divorced wives 
to whom alimony is payable and who are 
receiving family allowances from the 
Office of Dependency Benefits is only 
3,867. This is fewer than has been be- 
lieved to be the case and belittles the 
clamor that has been prevalent in con- 
nection with payments to former spouses. 
Significantly, in the state of Nevada, with 
its high rate of divorce proceedings, there 
reside only four divorced wives to whom 
family allowance payments are being 
made. The states of New York and Cali- 
fornia lead all the rest in the number of 
divorced wives receiving payments. 
Table 4 presents the percentage dis- 
tribution of the total number of depend- 
ents listed as wives, children, divorced 
wives, parents, brothers, and sisters. 
It is significant to point out that approxi- 
mately 39 per cent of the total depend- 
ents receiving family allowances in the 
United States are wives, approximately 
27 per cent are children, while approxi- 
mately 26 per cent are parents, and only 
8 per cent are brothers and sisters. A 
study of this particular table reveals the 
fact that there is little uniformity in the 
distribution of dependents in the various 
states. For example, in the state of Wash- 
ington over 52 per cent of the dependents 
receiving family allowances are wives, 
whereas in the state of New Mexico 
approximately 29 per cent of the depend- 
ents recéiving family allowances are 
wives. Also, in the state of Iowa we find 
that over 36 per cent of all dependents 
receiving allowances are children and in 
the state of New York less than 20 per 
cent are children. In the state of Missis- 
sippi over 40 per cent of the dependents 
are parents and in the state of Utah ap- 
proximately 11 per cent of the depend- 
ents are parents. The prevalence of mar- 
riage by American servicemen with girls 
of countries in which they are serving is 
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reflected in the fact that approximately 
88 per cent of the dependents receiving 
family allowances in Australia are wives 
and about 86 per cent of the dependents 
in England are also wives. The figures 
also reveal that in China almost one- 
half of the dependents receiving allow- 
ances are children. This rate is a little 
less than double the percentage of chil- 
dren receiving allowances in the United 
States. By contrast, in Mexico approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the dependents re- 
ceiving family allowances are parents. 

Table 5 presents a breakdown of the 
number of checks issued to benefit de- 
pendency groups ranging from one 
through six or more than six dependents. 
This table reveals that over 57 per cent 
of the checks issued are benefiting de- 
pendents falling in the one-dependent 
group, while over 29 per cent of the checks 
are issued to benefit dependents falling 
into the two-dependent group. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the number of 
dependents in the one-dependent group 
is practically the same as the number of 
dependents in the two-dependent group. 
The checksissued to the “six or more than 
six dependent” group invariably reach 
family groups which are of an unusual 
nature. For example, there are five cases 
of two parents and twelve brothers and 
sisters, all of whom are dependent upon 
the soldier. There is also the case of the 
wife and thirteen children receiving bene- 
fits from the family allowance account of 
one soldier. Practically 3.3 per cent of 
the checks issued in the state of New 
Mexico go to dependents in the “six or 
more than six dependent” group, where- 
as the over-all percentage of checks fall- 
ing into the “six or more than six de- 
pendent” group is only 1.01 per cent. 

Table 6 presents a breakdown of the 
checks issued to benefit only one depend- 
ent. The column entitled “one depend- 
ent’’ in Table 5 is analyzed in greater de- 
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TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP OF DEPENDENTS RECEIVING FAMILY ALLOWANCES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1944 


(Percentage Based on Actual Count as of June 30, 1944) 
































No. oF DEPENDENTS BROTHERS 
STATE WIvEs CHILDREN — PARENTS AND 

Total Per Cent SISTERS 

Oe es cane 183,672 100.00 30.89 23.08 0.04 35-45 10.54 
RNR So bp. 5's bo ss inet « 26,075 100.00 37.71 30.55 0.10 21.11 10.53 
PERM TINON 5 ine << nainserace 135,298 100.00 30.66 25.88 0.04 33.08 10.34 
eS ae Seen 263, 261 100.00 49.87 29.88 0.13 15.75 4.37 
MORBOO. os oe cps eens 50,685 100.00 43.09 33-54 0.10 16.44 6.83 
RODMECHCUE. 0.6 csc nee ee 64,953 100.00 44.66 24.87 0.06 23.50 6.91 
Delaware. i221... 20.04.. 12,715 100.00 43.46 29.51 0.01 20.86 6.16 
District of Columbia. .... 37,550 100.00 51.95 30.10 0.07 14.85 3.03 
MUMMIOR 20h 6b. wh Seeds 106, 344 100.00 40.16 27.42 0.08 25.98 6.36 
Peetaias 5060... Pode 200, 895 100.00 33-23 22.66 0.03 34.09 9.99 
MI, 05 OO << op Sees s 17,837 100.00 43-56 35-56 0.10 16.04 4.74 
MO SS os chal. es 335,218 100.00 43.20 28 .63 0.09 22.36 5.72 
BROGIANA) 20... .5 2505... 154,805 100.00 44.87 33.38 0.03 16.93 4-79 
RECESS 17s 93,050 100.00 44.29 36.21 0.14 15.07 4.29 
| RES Panes rete 81,509 100.00 46.93 32.24 0.08 16.47 4.28 
4 168,128 100.00 31.11 25.83 0.04 30.13 12.89 
Louisiana.) :.....650.... 151,910 100.00 32.13 23.64 0.04 33.62 10.57 
MOMIOO. 26168... ASL 34,311 100.00 38.18 31.45 0.08 21.27 9.02 
Maryland............... 87,574 100.00 42.93 31.81 0.05 20.34 4.87 
Massachusetts........... 169 ,937 100.00 39.00 26.94 0.07 25.86 8.13 
Michigan............... 202,609 100.00 46.14 31.63 0.07 16.90 5.26 
Minnesota. ............. 94,653 100.00 41.20 32.50 0.16 20.43 5.71 
Mississippi.............. 148,717 100.00 29.39 20.65 0.02 40.08 9.86 
WOMAOUNL, OFS... 8. 192,966 100.00 41.19 28.39 0.10 23.69 6.63 
POOMIRDR ESS... Eel. 17,403 100.00 40.56 31.47 0.12 21.39 6.46 
SNODISSRO CET... Zhe: 473954 100.00 44.71 31.37 ©.10 18.54 5.28 
INSVAdE, R35. 5... ote. 4,549 100.00 49.61 35-55 0.09 11.85 2.90 
New Hampshire......... 19,633 100.00 39.31 31.33 0.06 21.41 7.89 
New Jersey............. 192,256 100.00 40.16 20.64 0.03 30.56 8.61 
New Mexico............ 35,414 100.00 28.61 25.81 0.06 29.01 16.51 
WOW VORRGS ...., Oi. 05 688 ,836 100.00 35-49 19.76 0.65 35.28 9.42 
North Carolina.......... 189,943 100.00 33-43 26.42 0.01 30.91 9.23 
North Dakota........... 17,255 100.00 35-73 29.71 0.09 25.66 8.81 
ER RAS Mae 315,316 100.00 45.47 31.49 0.07 17.74 5.23 
Oklahoma.............. 128, 100 100.00 39.81 32.70 0.07 21.08 6.34 
CregON Vie 37,514 100.00 -| 50.18 32.50 0.13 14.03 3.16 
Pennsylvania............ 457,035 100.00 38.91 28.19 0.01 24.32 8.57 
Rhode Island........... 29, 332 100.00 41.53 25.94 O.1I 23.45 8.97 
South Carolina.......... 116, 396 100.00 31.29 26.37 0.01 32.84 9.49 
South Dakota........... 19,884 100.00 39.20 31.23 0.06 22.05 7.46 
Tennessee: 3-5... 0.0. 183, 563 100.00 33.62 24.81 0.07 30.98 10.52 
MEE cc SVdi och lds ses 4°7,545 100.00 36.42 27.84 0.01 26.95 8.78 
WEEE, wisi iC adre ss Sue webs 23,094 100.00 48.45 36.11 0.32 10.99 4.13 
Wermone. ji)... th. 13,212 100.00 35.89 32.63 0.09 22.73 8.66 
MIME. F265. BDA 145,671 100.00 32.53 24.16 0.05 33.63 9.63 
Washington............. 52,869 100.00 52.17 31.90 0.09 13.04 2.80 
West Virginia........... 103,980 100.00 32.72 29.46 0.09 26.12 11.61 
Wisconsin.............. 91,964 100.00 42.65 27.48 0.32 22.05 7.50 
MOV OUMNIEA U2... os US ss 8,163 100.00 44.45 31.52 0.16 17.99 5.88 
Total (United States)...} 6,361,553 100.00 38.75 27.08 0.06 | 26.16 7.95 
RR Sp SR 1,280 100.00 52.66 30.08 ©.00 11.09 6.17 
Mera F.  .. 1,569 100.00 87.64 12.17 0.00 0.19 0.00 
OR ea Reh « 2,707 100.00 44.18 25.86 0.08 24.86 5.02 
RE a ee 2,282 100.00 27.17 48.46 ©.00 17.09 7.28 
MMEUBOD «64 « ita « 0:0; 4-9 6,03 5,660 100.00 85.58 12.58 0.00 1.56 0.28 
VS Seay eae 4,540 100.00 45.88 40.53 0.00 8.99 4.60 
i. Re a ee 2,061 100.00 11.55 15.91 ©.00 49.15 23.39 
Puerto Rico............. 61, 786 100.00 II.43 15.12 ©.00 43.50 29.95 
All other foreign......... 6,958 100.00 37.67 27.58 0.01 27.85 6.89 
Total (foreign)......... 88 , 843 100.00 23.32 18.59 0.01 35-49 22.59 
Grand total. . ......| 6,450,396 100.00 38.54 26.95 0.07 26.29 8.15 
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TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE CHECKS BY NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS 


BENEFITED FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1944 


(Actual Count as of June 30, 1944) 














TOTAL 


No. or Caecks Issuep To BENEFIT 




















No. oF Six or 

STATE CHECKS One Two Three Four Five More 
IssuED Depend- Depend- | Depend- | than Six 
Depandent Dependents ents ents ents Depend- 

ents 
Alabama s...356 644 + ossees 108,966 61,828 31,782 8,502 3,820] 1,618] 1,416 
ASIBONA...< 6.58.55. 2 0s Here 14,800 7,982 4,430 1,259 623 260 246 
pS a eS ee 75,115 38,018 24,375 6,896 3,287 1,365 1,174 
Cabernet: ois ss 3:5 51-6 see 171,198 104,604 49,652 | 11,438 3,428 | 1,217 8590 
Colorado............+-- 29, 207 15,449 9,139 2,797 1,046 408 368 
Connecticut)... .5. ¢5 42,320 26,190 12,093 2,578 861 328 270 
Delaware......... ase ees 8,028 4,940 2,136 592 Ig! 95 74 
District of Columbia..... 25,336 17,317 5,351 1,696 604 227 141 
Pega: fo 54585 oo bis 67,391 41,414 17,898 4,994 1,867 705 513 
GORE eas bse sob Has 123,075 72,715 34,594 9,040 3,783 | 1,677 | 1,266 
MMOS... ROG So 300s ote 10, 280 5,269 3,379 1,027 398 126 81 
WOME 65 ONG VG oes OES 210,359 126,316 58,498 | 16,251 5,597 | 2,155 | 1,542 
Rr eae 92,938 51,907 28,147 7,976 3,005 | 1,138 765 
Temes... J: 2k bas pees 53,420 27,828. 16,911 5,344 1,980 808 547 
WOO. Gh. ke 49,687 28,127 15,165 4,019 1,413 546 417 
EET eS eee 91,623 46,551 28,897 8,371 3,912 | 1,906] 1,986 
EQGMBBDR 53 cape 000 KE 91,732 53,950 25,201 6,929 3,337 |. 1,3 tidy ase 
DUM. cs tad ahs oh oes 19,409 10,063 6,361 1,638 721 308 318 
Maryland. 035.35... 00. 54,207 32,312 15,083 4,255 1,529 713 405 
Massachusetts.......... 104,912 61,115 30,975 7,898 2,875 | 1,170 879 
Michigan............... 124,105 70,430 37,854 | 10,370 3,424] 1,296 731 
Minnesota............. 55,207 29 , 309 17,709 4,957 1,883 766 583 
Mississippi............. 91,983 55,121 25,750 6,212 2,728 | 1,188 984 
CS Ai Cape ens: 116,681 66,081 35,038 9,329 3,559 | 1,534] 1,140 
BRORERNG) 668s es. oo ed 10,279 5,607 3,085 896 339 137 125 
IIGIUREER,. .-3 6.28 «0. 20 28,793 15,748 9, 283 2,329 804 380 249 
INBVRED 7. S085 OSS Gee 2,815 1,637 820 233 77 30 18 
New Hampshire......... 11,315 6,077 3,455 1,069 403 169 142 
New Jersey............. 127,042 80,073 35,757 6,978 2,546 95° 738 
New Mexico............ 17,899 8,362 5,701 1,831 905 520 580 
nee os a 442,032 269 , 885 125,519 | 29,604 | 10,242] 3,976] 2,806 
North Carolina...... 113,469 65,587 31,402 9,646 3,825 | 1,697] 1,312 
North Dakota.......... 9,635 4,741 3,392 840 330 172 151 
ORGS. carat nish cake 194,231 111,904 57,429 | 15,932 5,586 | 1,942] 1,348 
Citahems. .25.05.... sos 73,498 37,851 24,046 7,078 2,731 | 1,029 763 
ORR 52: shave. 6 ids 23,750 13,948 7,119 1,813 571 187 112 
Pennsylvania........... 273,255 153,797 81,832 | 22,605 8,856 | 3,418 | 2,837 
Rhode Island........... 18,808 10,904 5,616 1,325 491 214 168 
South Carolina.......... 68,492 39,559 18,452 5,744 2,562 | 1,214] 1,061 
South Dakota........... 11,421 6,103 3,539 1,003 418 204 154 
‘Tennessee... 5.05 .....4. 107,299 60,132 31,196 8,515 4,092 1,845 1,519 
go Ae ee 241,010 134,930 71,304 | 20,180 8,145 | 3,506 2,855 
ee eee ey 13,612 7,033 4,662 1,205 462 167 83 
I oe Co ccs icles 7,265 3,735 2,260 667 315 143 145 
RE aa ae 83,647 48 , 832 23,175 6,420 2,819 | 1,238] 1,163 
Washington............ 34,381 20,872 10,178 2,237 679 266 149 
West Virginia........... 56,243 28,172 17,324 5,595 2,687 | 1,301 | 1,164 
WEMMOIIIT 345 5 5 «so SxS 56,645 32,009 18,145 3,990 1,368 587 546 
Wyoming: ..5..35.6.. sna 4,917 2,729 1,513 419 161 59 36 
Total (United States). .| 3,863,822 | 2,225,243 | 1,132,802 | 302,531 | 117,065 | 48,219 | 37,962 

Payees residing outside 
continental United 

ORES Fo. Sis oo ele 44,804 21,560 13,169 4,674 2,626 1,404 1,371 
Grand total........ 3,908,626 | 2,246,803 | 1,145,971 | 307,205 | 119,691 | 49,623 | 39,333 

Per cent grand total..}| 100.00 57.48 29.32 7.86 3.06 1.27 1.01 
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TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE CHECKS TO BENEFIT ONE DEPENDENT 


FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1944 
(Actual Count as of June 30, 1944) 








No. oF Cuecxs Issvep To BENEFIT 








CHECKS 
nahin IssuED To 
BENEFIT ONE Wife or One One One Brother 
DEPENDENT Divorced Wife Child Parent or Sister * 
Alone Alone Alone Alone 
Ee ain ioe WE Pee aE etd 61,828 30, 306 917 30,183 422 
NE aS A Ce bv sv Coa ha aioee 7,982 4,968 262 2,708 44 
RE drat vey pti es 135 sk se Ree 38,018 20,654 634 16,513 217 
EI ORR See sa aero Bice i 104,604 76,865 2,800 24,654 285 
MEM, Po Se cnt e eRe 15,449 10,907 321 4,067 64 
Germrcmede st 4S oe ck 26,190 17,403 333 8,358 96 
MRE Soy cin coe seen cleat 4,940 3,181 170 1,576 13 
District of Columbia................. 17,317 12,671 444 4,154 48 
te al EE EEE 41,414 24,106 815 16, 284 209 
MMOUMIEN ox oy Oakica ts 'tn os we ove Ht 72,715 37,220 1,101 33,932 453 
MEME Gri hehe ob ees 0a Ol Ev te vee ces 5,269 3,760 118 1,382 9 
MER. SNe Cae Onc vin PEA k ea 126,316 81,903 2,415 41,521 477 
RN aie is eee es ee a iy 51,907 36,912 1,338 13,522 135 
Re a ey ce ca ctl nate we wires 27,828 20,444 515 6,793 76 
MRMOMEES SS ile PY O. G Gee  oy 28,127 21,032 470 6,557 68 
MMOR 2 es Gein eS 46,551 26, 263 1,134 18,909 245 
mat ts) ore, ies ts 53,950 26,489 1,000 26,064 397 
re ty cs Sate cee Oe eee eae 10,063 6,405 237 3,376 45 
1 OE RRR Ta it Feral ea eee 32,312 20,375 922 10,897 118 
Bemmenchusetts, fo oe. oo oy ahi 61,115 35,877 1,110 23,877 251 
MEININ CCS 5 6:0 rs (a's He te Oa pea 70,430 51,252 1,614 17,389 175 
MNO 5 eS Se Fb BO2 6 oak 29 , 309 19,499 507 9,216 87 
MIME". 5 neces ¢ cole We canned 55,121 24,239 739 29,812 331 
MEME ih. oc 5 ck oon bed ue edo etes 66,081 44,072 1,147 20,751 III 
RR Ir eto tee erro sah cin: Sie 5,697 3,724 126 1,828 19 
I <S,  oe on) Cpe a ee 15,748 11,440 246 4,009 53 
|) TEI Rls lie ip Se Nepean aay 1,637 1,243 57 334 3 
pow tranthebrres <2 28S, Soe. Fs ea: 6,077 3,816 116 2,123 22 
LS il RA SE Te go NO 80,073 47,766 998 30,004 315 
PRO ROE ooo. ceo ho eee scewats 8,362 4,820 190 3,288 64 
NNN 55555 pa ciseieayy Rereck perk 269 , 885 150,175 2,940 | 115,425 1,345 
WGetas GALOlne. 6 kc St. 0402s Oe a 65,587 34,790 1,084 29, 366 347 
MONTY EPAROUR 85 os oF 95 SR Oh 4,741 2,862 80 1,779 20 
RE RUE Reh: Reali t aieeter III,904 * 78,798 2,873 29,975 348 
MMR oy ne, Se PR ey Oa te 37,851 24,434 856 12,407 154 
a5 Gs oe ts cK ah Seay Alaa a 13,948 10,697 368 2,850 33 
WASOUIVANIG. fo te ck ccs s Vadose 153,707 94,355 3,078 55,613 661 
MmUOGe SOMATA. 8 oh So oh St 1G de de « 10,904 6,895 145 3,907 47 
SOL LOCI 11 Oe ae 39,559 18,250 458 20,573 278 
MER AMEEE os cue vc cos beweNacces 6,103 3,986 109 1,988 20 
EMBED or socks os oss oe Os Sh ce Bee 60,132 33,854 1,047 24,904 327 
SRM Sh he. Soy 8 an SS. oo che WS oaks Ow oh 134,930 80,377 2,641 51,155 757 
NE RRRSTD Seater nde ote eran ipe 4 eae 7,033 5,567 148 1,305 13 
MOO pc 5. A Sas aks 8 2 Rod es we 3,735 4,357 67 1,389 22 
TRIG sh iy 4 erw cig'oe oa PR Ge oe OES 48,832 25,656 873 22,057 246 
UMMA Se Se. eck Gise cc eeaes 20,872 16,052 569 4,219 32 
WRONG API oon Ss hv keg SS 28,172 16,460 778 10,804 130 
WMCORENTE? O82) 2 ot OC ee 32,009 21,783 669 9,442 115 
VO ee IE rae pat ae eit eae 2,729 1,957 60 7OI II 
Total (United States).............. 2,225,243 1,358,916 41,639 | 814,930 9,758 
Payees residing outside continental 
IMM NEEOR. 5 5 5003s hd oe cose be 21,560 11,808 774 8,845 _ 133 
MAVRIM TORE 2k cogs ue oes 2,246,803 1,370,724 42,413 | 823,775 9,891 
Per cent grand total............. 100.00 61.01 1.89 36.66 0.44 
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tail to determine the relative number of 
different types of dependents falling into 
the one-dependent group. Of the checks 
going to one dependent, over 61 per cent 
go to a wife or divorced wife alone and 
over 36 per cent go to benefit one parent 
alone. 

Table 7 reflects the geographic dis- 
tribution of the monthly payments as of 
June 30, 1944, for dependents benefiting 
from the family allowance law. The term 
“monthly payments for dependents re- 
ceiving family allowance benefits’’ refers 
to the payments made for those depend- 
ents benefiting from family allowance 
checks. The figures contained in this 
table should not be considered as actual 
disbursing figures but rather as computa- 
tions based upon the preceding tables in 
order to reflect the relative monthly pay- 
ments to the various categories of de- 
pendents by states. The average check 
sent to dependents in the state of Utah 
is $64.71, whereas the average check sent 
to dependents in the state of Mississippi 
isonly $53.83. Thisdifferenceisaccounted 
for by the variations in categories of de- 
pendents in the states mentioned. For 
example, it appears from the previous 
tables that there are more wives and chil- 
dren as compared with parents, brothers, 
and sisters in Utah than there are in the 
state of Mississippi. The other states 
vary between these two figures in the 
average amount of each check. The aver- 
age check sent to the southern portion of 
the country appears to be relatively low. 
Table 7 also reveals that the average 
check sent to dependents outside the 
continental limits of the United States 
amounts to $55.48, a figure which is 
about $3.10 less than the average check 
received in the United States. When the 
percentage of population, according to 
the 1940 Census, is-compared with the 
percentage of total payments made to a 
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particular state, it is found that certain 
southern states rank high in the percent- 
age of payments received in proportion 
to their population. The state of Wiscon- 
sin represents one of the opposite ex- 
tremes, where the percentage of popu- 
lation is 2.38 per cent but the percent- 
age of total payments is 1.48 per cent. 
The state of Ohio has the most nearly 
equal percentage of population and pay- 
ment. It has 5.25 per cent of the total 
population and receives 5.24 per cent of 
the total payments for family allowances. 

In any use which is made of the tables 
presented in this article, it is necessary 
to consider another related program of 
benefits also administered by the Office 
of Dependency Benefits and known in 
the Army as the Class E allotment-of- 
pay system. Such allotments-of-pay are 
voluntary acts of the soldier; they carry 
no corresponding contribution or other 
obligation of the government. They come 
entirely from the serviceman’s pay and 
may be authorized by him to supplement 
family allowance payments to depend- 
ents. 

The foregoing compilations and com- 
putations, showing the various categories 
of dependents and the various percent- 
ages of payments as compared with the 
populations of the various states, consti- 
tute the first study of its kind made in 
connection with the family allowance 
benefit program operative in World War 
II. The information presented should be 
of inestimable value for various future 
uses. Undoubtedly it will provide signifi- 
cant indices for use in many types of 
postwar planning, such as unemploy- 
ment insurance and other social legisla- 
tion. The facts deduced also will be of 
great value to private business for mar- 
ket research and other purposes. 
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TREATMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS' 


HYMAN S. LIPPMAN, M.D. 


HAVE reached the stage 
\ x / where treatment of an in- 
dividual is recognized as 


meaning the treatment of the entire in- 
dividual and includes all the problems 
within himself or his environment— 
problems that make him a deviate in a 
setting where deviation produces suffer- 
ing in himself and others. The delinquent 
child who needs treatment is a good illus- 


tration of this, since not only does he need 


therapy for himself before he can be- 
come a member of a socialized communi- 
ty but the fact of his delinquency reflects 
certain lacks in the community. We can 
be pretty sure that lacks always will exist 
in spite of any existing or planned social 
programs. Whenever there are social 
grievances, tensions arise that are quickly 
absorbed by sensitive youth who are 
always ready or eager to protest and 
rebel. Much of the —_ behavior 
we see in children is a result of a holding- 
back of deep aggression, which is de- 
manded of them by our social order. It is 
fortunate for them that they can express 
their aggression in modified form; other- 
wise they might have to react within 
themselves in the pattern characteristic 
of the neurotic individual. Freud has 
shown that most of the gains in socializa- 
tion in our civilization have been 
achieved at the cost of widespread neu- 
rotic suffering. It is often a difficult choice 
to make: “Shall the individual be forced 
into a reaction pattern with inhibitions 
and blocking, with resulting suffering to 
himself? Or shall he be allowed to express 


t This address was delivered on “National Con- 
ference Day,” 1945. 


freely his aggression and feel personally 
at ease while the social order suffers?” 

For many the forced repression of ag- 
gression is not a particular hardship. 
These individuals are.endowed less with 
aggression in their instinctual makeup or 
have been dealt with in their upbringing 
in such a way that hostile aggression has 
not been activated. For others the task is 
difficult; they are aggressive by nature, 
and/or their aggression has been kept 
chronically stirred up. They find it easier 
to break laws whenever there is an ex- 
cuse which to them seems justifiable. 

From the point of view of treatment of 
the larger problem, the earlier one can 
get at and eliminate the factors that stir 
up hostile aggression, the easier will be 
the task of socialization. As the pattern 
of reacting with aggression becomes 
habitual or as the grievances become 
chronic, character and personality traits 
develop, and a stage is reached where 
treatment means virtually remaking the 
individual. It is apparent, therefore, how 
important it is to remove early a child 
from a setting where one can predict 
there will be factors that encourage or 
produce delinquency. Of equal impor- 
tance is the need of parental education 
and guidance that will minimize the 
tensions that produce aggressive re- 
sponses in the child. Any program that 
will lessen aggression and hostility must 
be broad and include the economic and 
cultural factors of poverty, prejudice, 
corruption, lack of recreation facilities, 
poor systems of education, etc. These 
stir up chronic states of feelings of in- 
justice so overwhelming as to nullify any 
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attempts of social agencies to modify the 
behavior of the individual sufferer. 

In the division of labor in the treat- 
ment program for delinquents the psy- 
chiatrist assumes as his responsibility de- 
tailed study and treatment of individual 
delinquents. Since most of the work in a 
child guidance clinic is with children, the 
remarks in this paper will be confined to 
delinquency in children through the age 
of adolescence. The more careful his 
study of individuals, the more effective 
will his treatment program be not only 
for those studied but for others who are 
affected by the behavior of the individu- 
als studied. When, for example, one of 
the reasons that .4 boy truants from 
school is that his teacher is paranoid, the 
treatment will not only affect the boy 
but the disclosure that the teacher is 
paranoid will help the other children in 
the room and perhaps the teacher as well. 

The psychiatrist is assigned the task of 
discovering what there is of an emotional 
nature that contributes to the individu- 
al’s delinquency. This he discovers 
through developing a friendly relation- 
ship that makes it possible for the child 
to confide. The amount of time required 
to develop a trusting relationship in the 
child varies, depending on the makeup 
of the child, his previous experiences 
with adults, and the nature of his de- 
linquency. If, for example, he has car- 
ried on sexually or if he has bullied 
younger children and has been sadistic, 
he probably will be ashamed and will 
want to keep this material from ‘the in- 
terviewer. Attempts to get him to discuss 
such behavior prematurely probably 
will drive him from treatment, not be- 
cause he will be embarrassed, but because 
he will feel that the therapist is not an 
understanding person and therefore not 
one who can help him. There are a great 
many children referred to the psychia- 


trist for treatment who have no wish to 
be helped, who come in for their appoint- 
ments because this is demanded of them 
by their parents, by the school, or by the 
court, who will not confide in the psy- 
chiatrist no matter how kind and under- 
standing and patient he is. It\is impor- 
tant to recognize this fact and to accept 
it; the child can be told frankly that he is 
not ready for treatment, that he does not 
see the need for it, and that little will be 
gained through continuing. He can be 
given the invitation to return at any 
time when he feels that the psychiatrist 
can help him. . 

The pace to be used in working with 
the specific problems of the child, there- 
fore, must be set by the child himself. 
There are some, and this probably ap- 
plies more to adolescents, who begin the 
interview by spontaneously referring to 
the behavior that got them into difficul- 
ty. It would be unwise to interrupt them 
with the idea that they are not ready to 
talk about disturbing behavior so early 
in treatment. In all psychiatric inter- 
views the therapist is constantly evaluat- 
ing the material that is given spontane- 
ously by the patient. In the case of the 
last illustration where the child early 
tells of his delinquencies, for example, 
several possibilities must be kept in 
mind. The material may be presented in 
this way because of a strong wish for 
help in controlling behavior that has got 
out of hand and has caused repeated 
suffering. This indicates insight, an ac- 
ceptance of reality, and a real wish for 
help. Or the patient, knowing that the 
therapist has been apprised of his be- 
havior, flauntingly discusses it with no 
interest on his part for help or intention 
of co-operating. Sometimes the de- 
linquencies are reported with an attitude: 
“Now you know all my problems. Give 
me some advice so that I won’t have to 
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come back again.” Occasionally the re- 
sistance is more subtle, and the patient 
will freely discuss delinquent behavior 


_for which he has been apprehended, in 


order to avoid discussing other delinquent 
behavior about which he is much more 
sensitive and which he wants to keep 
from disclosing. The importance of being 
able to establish a diagnosis will be ap- 
parent from the above, especially when 
one realizes that the treatment will be 
quite different with these different in- 
dividuals. 

There is little in what has been said up 
to this point that would not lend itself to 
therapy by any well-trained case worker 
who has had a good deal of experience 
with delinquent children. The particular 
contribution that the psychiatrist can 
make concerns itself with neurotic de- 
linquency that is based.on unconscious 
emotional conflict, and because of the 
nature of the material the psychiatrist 
who is analytically trained will be in the 
best position to do effective therapy. 

We will return to this subject later. 
An attempt was made in a previous 
paper? to discuss the different kinds of 
emotional conflicts in children observed 
in psychiatric work in a child-guidance 
clinic. Many of them are in conflict be- 
cause of unhappiness in the home result- 
ing from unfortunate environmental 
conditions. Sometimes the difficulty is in 
the schools or in the neighborhood and 
can clear up when the social worker, the 
group worker, or the sociologist eliminates 
the offending conditions. The psychia- 
trist’s role in direct treatment with such 
children ends when the other agencies 
step in, unless there are additional prob- 
lems within the child that call for treat- 
ment. If the conditions outside the child 


’ Hyman S. Lippman, M.D., “The Neurotic 
Delinquent,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
VII (January, 1937), 114. 


responsible for the delinquency and con- 
flict are not removed, direct psychiatric 
treatment will have little effect except 
that which results from a good relation- 
ship between the child and therapist or 
from an identification with him. One must 
question the advisability of continuing 
to do direct treatment with a child when 
the problems calling for treatment are 
outside the child. Actually, lessening of 
the child’s problems may do more harm 
than good, for, with an improvement in 
his behavior, we may lose the sore point 
that called attention to conditions that 
should not exist. 

Many delinquents behave as they do 
because of deep personal conflicts, and 
it is with this group that the psychiatrist 
is most needed for direct treatment. In 
many instances intensive treatment is 
called for, and it is here that the analy- 
tically trained psychiatrist can make his 
best contribution. This does not mean 
that the delinquents are given analytic 
treatment, although many would benefit 
materially from such treatment, and 
some cannot get well without it. In the 
main, advantage is taken of the insight 
into the unconscious mechanisms that 
play a part in motivating the child to 
delinquency. Sources of delinquency may 
be recognized that might otherwise be 
overlooked, and treatment can be direc- 
ted to them. The elimination of the fac- 
tors which created the tension to which 
the child is responding with delinquent 
behavior may materially lessen his; need 
to respond in this way. In this group are 
many of the sex problems, runaways 
from home, truancy from school, chronic 
stealing, and incorrigibility—all of which 
may be based on neurotic conflict. The 
response to treatment will be better when 
these neurotic delinquencies are ac- 
companied by anxiety. 

Behavior problems often arise during 
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adolescence which, because of their seri- 
ousness, appear to call for intensive psy- 
chotherapy. One may be surprised to 
find that, in spite of anxiety and panic 
in these adolescents, they refuse psy- 
chiatric interviews and appear to be 
threatened by them. This is illustrated in 
three adolescent girls seen during the 
past few years, who suffered intensively 
from severe depression and fear of dying. 
They were so acutely ill that. hospitaliza- 
tion seemed indicated. They refused to 
consider hospital treatment or psychiat- 
ric interviews at the clinic. They were op- 
posed to any discussion with the psy- 
chiatrist of their suffering, although at 
home they complained bitterly about 
their symptoms. The course of their ill- 
nesses was followed closely, and within a 
few weeks or months the symptoms dis- 
appeared; they returned to school and 
made relatively good adjustments. Fol- 
low-up studies failed to reveal any recur- 
rence of acute emotional outbreaks in the 
next few years of their lives. Emotional 
upset in these cases evidently reflected a 
temporarily weakened ego that was un- 
able to cope with sudden unusual de- 
mands. 

Adolescence is a period of emotional 
stress when great demands are made on 
the ego. Occasionally, as in the cases just 
referred to, the ego appears to disinte- 
grate almost to the same degree as it does 
in psychoses. When, finally, the ego is 
able to meet the new demands, stability 
is again restored. Extreme reactions are 
more likely to occur in individuals who 
were potentially neurotic before adoles- 
cence. Some emotional upheaval is true 
of most or all children during adolescent 
development, whether or not they were 
previously in conflict. 

The ego during adolescence does not 
react with anxiety only as a signal of 
danger. It may also use aggression— 
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violence or tantrums, etc.—as defense 
reactions. When the adolescent who thus 
reacts finds himself in a school or any 


setting that does not understand his. 


struggle to master a difficult adjust- 
ment, he will very likely react with 
greater aggression and defiance. Some- 
times delinquent patterns are acceptable 
to the ego, and these represent outlets 
that the ego can accept in preference to 
the more sadistic and revolting uncon- 
scious wishes demanding expression. 
The aggressive as well as the anxiety 
manifestations, then, must be consid- 
ered expressions of defense against un- 
conscious urges and may last only during 
the time that the ego is unable to assume 
control. One hesitates, therefore, to start 
intensive treatment with disturbed ado- 
lescents who have previously made a rel- 
atively good emotional adjustment, and it 
would seem preferable to see them at in- 
frequent intervals, attempting to give 
them support and reassurance. If during 
this period there are indications that 
their behavior is becoming more serious, 
intensive treatment can then be tried. 

What has been said of this group does 
not apply to adolescents who have been 
in emotional conflict since early child- 
hood. In them the demands of adoles- 
cence are superimposed on an already 
weakened ego, and intensive treatment 
is indicated from the outset. Because of 
difficulties in establishing diagnoses, one 
often finds that individuals whose emo- 
tional upsets have been ascribed to 
adolescence per se have really suffered 
long before this but in ways that have 
been difficult to recognize. As soon as this 
error is recognized, intensive treatment 
can be started. Unfortunately, neurotic 
delinquents do not readily lend them- 
selves to psychotherapy in spite of the 
anxiety accompanying the delinquency 
and in spite of their awareness that con- 
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tinued delinquency will get them into 
serious difficulty. The reasons for this are 
not clear except perhaps that, when at- 
tempts are made to get at the deeper 
emotional factors, the neurotic delin- 
quent becomes threatened and resorts to 
aggression as he has in the past when 
threatened. 

The treatment picture is clouded by 
the large number of nonneurotic factors 
which are a part of the delinquent’s life. 
Even though his delinquency originally 
began as a result of an unconscious con- 
flict, many things have happened because 
of his delinquency that make him react 
with defiance and punishing behavior, 
and treatment must deal with these fac- 
tors as well as the underlying ones. 

The adolescent often has a great deal 
of difficulty in relating himself to adults 
who, he feels, do not understand those 
his age. He finds it easier to relax with 
adolescents and, if he is aggressive, looks 
for groups where the chief interest is ac- 
tion and adventure. He does not hesitate 
to join with delinquent gangs because 
he enjoys their daring behavior that of- 
fers him an outlet for his aggressive 
drives. He joins with them often not be- 
cause of their delinquency but in spite of 
it. Fritz Redl discusses this well in his 
article, “Adolescent Changes as a Factor 
in Delinquency.”* He emphasizes the 
adolescent need to externalize his inner 
drives, which he does best in motor ac- 
tivity, in shopwork, manipulative skills, 
games, etc. Redl condemns the lack of 
foresight in educational programs that 
fail to provide liberally for the lessening 
of tension that accumulates during the 
adolescent period. 

There are few large communities 
which could not benefit greatly from the 
expansion of shopwork facilities of all 


3 Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 
1941, p. 191. 
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kinds for adolescent boys and girls. The 
feeling of boredom regarding school work 
could change suddenly to one of genuine 
interest, especially if the courses were 
conducted by teachers who understand 
adolescents. The aggressive adolescent 
responds to the teacher who is secure and 
who is sincerely interested in him, who is 
willing and able to “take” some of his 
insolence and defiance knowing it is 
symptomatic of unrest. Transferred to a 
classroom where he is interested in the 
work and can accomplish, he can de- 
velop a feeling of self-respect. Contrast 
this with his feeling of inferiority and 
antagonism in the regular classroom at- 
mosphere where he has fallen behind in 
his work because of indifference, special 
disability, or lessened capacity. It is 
not surprising that he attempts to escape. 
from this atmosphere by truancy and so 
easily finds his way into dissocial be- 
havior. Delinquency offers him an outlet 
for his resentment and an opportunity to 
punish a society that has neglected or 
has not understood him. 

During the past few years considerable 
interest has been shown in group therapy 
of adolescents. Slavson has written an 
interesting book on this subject, in which 
he discusses intensive treatment of small 
groups of boys and girls who were seen 
once a week over a long period of time.‘ 
They were under the direction of thera- 
pists who were trained psychiatric social 
workers with special manipulative skills. 
The work was carried on as an experi- 
ment for several years, during which time 
observations made on the children were 
supervised by psychiatrists, psychiatric 
social workers, psychologists, and educa- 
tors. They found that many adolescents 
were able to respond in this way, though 
they had failed to respond to direct 


4§.R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Therapy 
(New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1943). 
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treatment when seen alone by the psy- 
chiatrist. What has been learned from 
this intensive treatment of adolescents 
in groups may lead to further experi- 
ments in larger groups gathered together 
for treatment as we find them in institu- 
tions. 

There is no reason other than the fi- 
nancial one why delinquents in correc- 
tional institutions could not be given 
similar treatment-in small groups. They 
have been sent to these institutions pre- 
sumably for treatment, but they quickly 
come to the conclusion, in most instances 
justified, that they have been’‘sent for 
punishment and custcdial care. They, as 
well as their parents, would react quite 
differently if there were facilities in the 
institution for grouping together adoles- 
cents with similar interests and. skills, 
supervised by men who have been trained 
to help adolescents discuss emotional 
problems of all kinds. This type of group 
therapy lessens only to a degree the 
need for intensive psychiatric treatment 
for some of the neurotic delinquents who 
present serious conflicts, who may be 
found in all institutions for delinquent 
adolescents. These are so markedly with- 
drawn that they do not lend themselves 
to any group therapy, or they have such 
a deep need to punish others that they 
are unable to work in a group. Perhaps 
after a period of treatment they may 
improve sufficiently to become members 
of a small treatment group and, by de- 
grees, of a larger group. 

The institution would have certain 
advantages in affording psychiatric treat- 
ment for delinquents with serious con- 
flicts when the stirring-up of deeper 
problems would cause an increase of emo- 
tional tension, which under ordinary con- 
ditions might encourage breaking away 
from treatment. Institutions with such 
opportunities for psychiatric help need 


well-trained psychiatric social workers 
who could keep up the contacts between 
the adolescents and their families, ar- 
range for education and employment of 
the adolescents after they leave the in- 
stitution, and offer supervision and ad- 
vice after they have returned to the com- 
munity. It seems strange that after so 
many years of social work in the United 
States we still have to ask for a treatment 
program without which no institution 
can manage the care of difficult adoles- 
cents with conflicts; and yet few institu- 
tions have approximated such treat- 
ment facilities. There is something 
ominous about the fact that pleas such 


-as- this—and similar ones made over 


many years by social agencies, schools, 
courts, and institutions themselves—fail 
to meet with response. Either. there is a 
widespread demand that adolescent ag- 
gression be met with punishment and/or 
our methods of seeking change lack force 
or direction. Russia has found it expedi- 
ent to select for their institutions that 
house delinquent adolescents those edu- 
cators who stand highest in their class in 
scholarship, character, and -histrionic 
ability. Our legislatures, composed large- 
ly of men unaware of the needs above dis- 
cussed, are unfortunately in a position to 
veto attempts to develop an intelligent 
program that calls for expenditures of 
large sums of money. Perhaps we must 
learn to combine ‘our single efforts with 
those of others, as has been done in the 
labor movement,: and demand rather 
than ask for change. 

Nor should opportunities for adoles- 
cents be limited to correctional institu- 
tions. Provisions should be made for 
boarding-schools for the underprivileged 
and middle class in our society who can- 
not afford to send their rebellious adoles- 


5 Personal interview with E.D.I. executive in 
Moscow, 1935. 
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cents away to school. It is this large 
group who react toward society as they 
do to their parents. They are potentially 
delinquent but could be brought under 
control in well-managed boarding- 
schools. This subject should not be left 
without mentioning the need for recrea- 
tional outlets for adolescents in every 
community. The work of Alinsky*® and 


others shows what can be done in the. 


prevention of delinquency when environ- 
mental factors are given the attention 
they demand. 

Every community needs small institu- 
tions that can accommodate from ten to 
fifteen aggressive adolescents who are 
unable to adjust to individual foster- 
homes. Reference has been made to this 
in a previous paper.’ Equally needed are 
small institutions for the observation 
and treatment of emotionally very sick 
adolescents, some of whom will be suffer- 
ing from organic pathology of the central 
nervous system, or psychosis, which will 
account for their delinquency. 

These small institutions could be used 
also for observation and treatment of 
children who are now very poorly under- 
stood and who do not respond to treat- 
ment. Within this group are some chil- 
dren whose behavior resembles that of 
the so-called ‘‘psychopathic personality.” 
Cleckley has written an excellent book 
recently on the subject of the psycho- 
pathic personality in adults.* In this book 
he makes an earnest attempt to differ- 
entitate the so-called “psychopathic 
personality” from the large number of 


6 Saul D. Alinsky, “Youth and Morale,” A meri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIII (October, 1942), 
598. 

7 Hyman S. Lippman, M.D., Foster Home Place- 
ment of Older Children (New York: Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc., January, 1940). 


8 Hervey Cleckley, M.D., The Mask of Sanity 
(St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1941). 
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other clinical conditions with which it 
has been confused by most authors who 
have written on this subject. There al- 
ways has been a question in my mind 
about the justification of making a diag- 
nosis of “psychopathic personality” in a 
child. This was due, perhaps, chiefly to 
the fact that the diagnosis implied that 
the child was untreatable because the 
condition was of a constitutional nature. 
This implication resulted from the fact 
that the child was resistive to treatment 
and did not respond to a variety of treat- 
ment approaches. 

There were a few children, however, 
seen over a period of many years, who 
seemed to fit into the category of psy- 
chopathic personality. It was impossible 
for them to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in their own homes or foster-homes 
in spite of careful selection of foster- 
homes and intensive case work with the 
children, their parents, and foster-par- 
ents. There was nothing to indicate that 
they were psychotic; they showed little 
or no sense of assuming responsibility or 
accepting the blame for their often re- 
peated mistakes and delinquencies; they 
lied frequently and showed little sense of 
shame. Although they were quite excit- 
able, they did not seem to be suffering 
deeply; they quickly got over acute dis- 
turbances, which occurred often, and 
were on their way toward creating worse 
situations. It seemed as though they 
were unable to learn from experiences in 
spite of failures or punishment for mis- 
takes or rewards for successes. In most 
instances they stood out as being differ- 
ent from other children. This was recog- 
nized by other children as well as grown- 
ups. They showed little capacity for giv- 
ing affection but seemed most eager to be 
given affection. Attempts to give them 
insight were unavailing; nor did they 
show any real wish to work consistently 
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with the therapist in order to improve 
their behavior. Actually, they were in 
difficulty so much of the time that the 
interviews had to concern themselves 
with the immediate situation. Perhaps 
this was just as well because they were 
resistive when attempts were made to 
discuss factors that were responsible for 
their behavior. They were uninhibited 
and quite brazen in their sexual behavior. 
Because they were constantly getting 
into difficulties which could have been 
avoided, they left the impression of suf- 
fering from the masochism one sees in 
the deeply neurotic child. For want of a 
better term they have been grouped pre- 
viously by me under the classification 
“markedly unstable.” 

When an attempt was made to in- 
clude them in the group of neurotic chil- 
dren, it was difficult to know where to 
classify them among the neuroses. Per- 
haps they do have some neurotic involve- 
ment, but this is not an important fea- 
ture in their makeup; rather, their whole 
personality seems to be characterized by 
restlessness, impulsiveness, superficiali- 
ty, and flightiness. When an attempt was 
made in these cases to determine the on- 
set of the behavior difficulty, it was 
found that as far back as could be re- 
membered they seemed unlike other 
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children in their own families or in 
others. 

It would be interesting to observe 
such children over a long period of time 
in a small institution and to attempt to 
treat them intensively. Perhaps if they 
could be seen daily by a therapist, some- 
thing could be done for them or more 
could be learned about the factors re- 
sponsible for their condition. One can 
readily see from the above description 
that they would be responsible for a 
good deal of delinquency and unhap- 
piness to others as well as to themselves. 
Perhaps such research could throw light 
on the problem of. the psychopath in 
adult life. — 

The recommendations in this paper 
have been made in previous papers, but 
I am repeating them for emphasis and 
also because this may be the appropriate 
time to do so. We have seen that money 
can be made available in amounts previ- 
ously unheard of when important issues 
are at stake. It remains for the social 
agencies who are struggling with the 
problem to impress the right people with 
the urgency of creating a program that 
will provide all the steps necessary for 
the prevention of delinquency. 


AMHERST H. WILDER CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
St. PauL, MINNESOTA 
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THE PURITAN BACKGROUND OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND POOR LAWS 


ELIZABETH WISNER 


that the New England colonies 

derived their basic poor laws from 
England, and with the overwhelming 
majority of the early population of Eng- 
lish descent it could hardly have been 
otherwise. Not only were the early poor 
laws English in origin but the religious 
institutions, the arrangement of classes, 
and the law which bound the early 
colonists together were inherited from 
the mother-country and adapted to the 
New World. Even Puritanism, which has 
been described not only as a religion and 
a philosophy but also as a conception of 
the way in which all community life 
should be organized, was brought over by 
the seventeenth-century settlers and 
modified in the face of the new situation.’ 
To say, however, that the New Eng- 
landers brought with them their con- 
ceptions and practices governing the 
care of destitute persons and to ignore 
the special pioneer conditions under 
which the Colonial poor law legislation 
was administered is to fail in our under- 
standing of the subsequent development 
of such legislation. 

Contrary to certain opinion during 
the 1930’s, the essentially ‘American 
way” of aiding the poor was through 
legislative enactments and _ taxation 
rather than through reliance upon volun- 
tary efforts, for the great growth of or- 
ganized philanthropy did not take place 


t Charles Beard, The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion (1937), pp. 124-26; Perry Miller and T. H. 
Johnson, The Puritans (1938), see esp. General In- 
troduction, pp. 1-64, and chap. ii, “Theory of State 
and Society,” pp. 181-94. 


I HAS become a commonplace to say 
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until the nineteenth century. In fact, the 
struggling plantations of Massachusetts 
Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island early developed the con- 
cept of the “town poor” and later the 
“state poor.” Obviously, the endowed 
charities and the numerous hospitals 
and almshouses of the mother-country 
were lacking; and, although small be- 
quests of £100 or so were made by some - i 
of the settlers from time to time, such 

gifts were not very important so far as d 
any comprehensive support of destitute ; 
persons was concerned. Many of the 
governing group, particularly in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, were men 

of substance, some with landed estates in 

England, while others were well-to-do 
merchants; but their funds were needed 

to develop a pioneer undertaking and to 

maintain as comfortable a living as pos- 

sible under the circumstances. As trade 
flourished, some substantial fortunes 

were made in shipbuilding, shipping, 

brewing, and lumber and in the exports 

of furs and fish; but the great fortunes 

with which great philanthropies are as- 

sociated were yet to be carved out of the 

wildness. Therefore, the New England 

“annals of the poor,” which are neither 

short nor simple, are to be found largely 

in the account of the poor laws. 

This does not mean that the charitable 
impulses toward the poor, which were i 
closely bound up in the religious prac- a 
tices of the period, were absent; and, in- F 
deed, they found expression in many 
ways. In fact, the great importance of 
the church in New England and of the 
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religious fervor which animated the daily 
lives and institutions of the early colo- 
nists immediately raises the question as 
to what was the Puritan attitude toward 
charity and problems of poverty. John 
Winthrop, first governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony and at all times a most 
influential personage in the colony, de- 
livered a sermon to his fellow-passengers 
aboard the “Arbella” on, the voyage to 
New England which expresses the point 
of view of the period. Speaking on “a 
model of Christian charity,” he reminded 
the group that “God Almighty in His 
most holy and wise providence hath soe 
disposed of the condition of mankind, as 
in all times some must be rich some poore, 
some highe and eminent in power and 
dignitie; others meane and in subiec- 
cion.’? While adjuring them in the ways 
of justice and mercy and moderation 
“soe that the riche and mighty should 
not eate upp the poore,” neither were the 
poor and despised to rise up against their 
superiors or to shake off their yoke. 
Social equality and religious freedom 
were no part of the mental climate of 
England in the 1630’s and ‘1640’s, and 
the Winthrops, Endicotts, Saltonstalls, 
and Eatons transplanted to Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut the current con- 
ceptions of a stratified class society as 
well as religious intolerance. Even the 
struggles and leveling process of settling 
a wilderness did not quickly dissipate 
such conceptions; and William Hubbard, 
an eminent theologian and graduate of 
the first class at Harvard College, preach- 
ing in Boston on “The Happiness of a 
People” in 1676, believed that. nothing 
was more remote either from reason or 
from true religion than that, because 
men were equal at birth and would be- 
come so at death, they were therefore 
equal throughout life. He urged that the 


2 Miller and Johnson, op. cit., p. 195. 








rich (i.e., the strong) and mighty must 
protect the poor; otherwise they “might 
starve with hunger and cold were they 
not fed with the morselles, and warmed 
with the fleece of the wealthy.’’ 

To Cotton Mather the poor were 
divided into the “godly” and “ungodly,” 
as they were later to be classified as 
“worthy” and “unworthy.” Writing in 
his diary in January, 1707, he recounts 
his recent charitable efforts: 

I have often taken some Care of the Poor, 
that have not a Character of Godliness upon 
them. So I found out ten or dozen such People 
and I carried them some Relief of money and 
I gave them the best Council I could, and I 
left also a good Book in their Hands to direct 
and excite the Practice of serious Religion in 
them. Who can tell but in this Way of Treating 
with such poor Creatures, they may be some of 
them won over to the Wayes of Piety.‘ 


But it would be unfair to Cotton 
Mather if his charitable efforts were dis- 
missed as merely opportunities for 
proselytizing the ungodly poor. One 
cannot read his diary, which was kept 
from 1681 to 1724, without sensing his 
genuine compassion for people who were 
suffering and in need and without ad- 
miration for his indefatigable efforts in 
their behalf. In many ways his strong 
sense of responsibility toward communi- 
ty problems is akin to that which gave 
rise to the great philanthropic efforts of 
the nineteenth century and which was so 
marked among certain leading citizens of 
Boston. Of all the men of thought and ac- 
tion in the New England Colonial period, 
he is, perhaps, the most interesting to 
the social worker. A member of a dis- 
tinguished family of theologians, he 
typifies in many ways the best and the 
worst in'the Puritanism of the middle 


3 Ibid., pp. 247-50. 

4 Diary of Cotton Mather (“Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Collections,” Vol. VII? [1911-12], 
p. 580). 
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period. For, like many of his colleagues, 
he supported the Salem witchcraft trials 
and executions, while in his later years 
he was an outstanding exponent of small- 
pox inoculation and fought valiantly for 
that cause. As a writer he was prolific, 
and his known published sermons, es- 
says, and works total between four and 
five hundred. Throughout his life he was 
involved in many controversies; but, in 
spite of these and his heavy duties as 
minister of the North Boston Church, 
he still found time to devote to a variety 
of charitable undertakings. In fact, his 
diary bears almost daily witness to his 
activities on behalf of the poor. In 
Bonifacius, or Essays To Do Good, which 
he published in 1710, Mather imagines 
that “there is a City in the World where 
every House hath a Box hanging in a 
Chair, on which is Written, Think on the 
Poor,”—and undoubtedly he longed to 
see Boston become that city. 

First among his many interests was 
the cause of education and the erection 
of charity schools for poor children. Not 
only did he give from his own purse, for 
several years being the sole support of a 
charity school for Negroes, but he in- 
terested himself in a similar school in the 
East Indies. As in the case of many pri- 
vate charitable efforts, interest waxed 
and waned; but to Cotton Mather “‘do- 
ing good” was an imperative which 
could never be ignored, and so expired 
charity schools must be revived and new 
ones started. True, the amount of edu- 
cation offered was very limited, and lit- 
eracy was important mainly that the 
Bible might be read and the catechism 
taught; but, even so, at a time when gen- 
eral education was not provided, such 
efforts were as important in the new 
country as they were in the old. 

The promotion of charity schools was, 
however, only one of his many activities, 


and much of his time and interest was 
devoted to dispensing relief and caring 
for the sick, the aged, the widowed, and 
the orphaned and in finding employ- 
ment for the able-bodied. In one entry 
in his diary he writes that his list of the 
poor to be cared for included about nine- 
ty persons—so numerous, in fact, were 
the poor around him. that he struggled 
to find some way of deciding between 
those who seemed to have equal claims 
upon his alms. At one point he decided 
on an ingenious method, for, he writes in 
his diary, “why may I not write their 
Names on Papers, and looking up to 
Heaven, to dispense the Lott, then draw 
and give according? Doubtless the good 
Angels of Heaven would operate on this 
Occasion.’”’> His name is also associated 
with that typically Boston institution, 
the “Quarterly Charity Lecture,” for on 
March 6, 1720, he began the long series 
of lectures at which funds were collec- 
ted for distribution to the poor.® © 

No attempt is made in this study to 
give a comprehensive account of the pri- 
vate charities of the New England colo- 
nies and states, but some further mention 
should be made of this subject. For the 
growth of innumerable societies and be- 
quests to aid the poor, particularly in the 
city of Boston, cannot be wholly di- 
vorced from a consideration of the poor 
laws. In some instances the first alms- 
houses were erected out of funds be- 
queathed by charitably minded indi- 
viduals, as, for example, the Boston 
Alms House, which owed its origin to a 
legacy of £100 left by Mr. Henry Webb 
in 1660; and this gift apparently in- 

5 Ibid., VIII?, 66 and 152. 

6 T. J. Holmes, Cotton Mather: A Bibliography of 
His Works (1940); Ralph and Louise Boas, Cotton 
Mather, Keeper of the Puritan Conscience (1928); 
H. M. Dexter, “The Mather Family and Its In- 


fluence,” Memorial History of Boston, Vol. II, chap. 
iv; and Diary of Cotton Mather. 
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spired others to leave small sums for the 
same purpose. Other trust funds, such 
as the Charlestown and Stoughton Poor 
Funds, the Boylston, Pemberton, and 
many other special bequests for the care 
of poor and aged persons and poor or- 
phans, were added from time to time. 
The Scots’ Charitable Society, or- 
ganized in 1674 by Boston merchants of 
Scotch descent for the purpose of aiding 
their destitute countrymen, is credited as 
being the earliest charity in that city and 
is perhaps the earliest in the New World, 
and it is of interest as typifying the large 
number of similar organizations for the 
aid of special groups. “Poor widows” 
funds and innumerable special charities 
and agencies grew apace especially dur- 
ing the latter half of the eighteenth and 
throughout the nineteenth centuries and 
illustrate the rapid rise of the philan- 
thropic movement in Boston. Among 
the most notable and useful of these were 
the medical charities for the “‘sick poor”’ 
such as the Boston Dispensary and the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. By 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the Directory issued by the Boston As- 
sociated Charities was said to contain a 
list of charities covering over a hundred 
pages, showing, “‘like Homer’s catalogue 
of the Grecian ships gathered for another 
warfare, how heartily and readily the 
men and women of Boston have joined 
with each other in the great siege, which 
has been bequeathed from sire to son, of 
the fortress of poverty, ignorance and 
crime.’”? ' 
Private charities likewise flowered in 
Hartford and New Haven, especially 
during the 1800’s, and the Charity So- 
ciety of Hartford (1809) is an interesting 


1 Memorial History of Boston, Vol. IV, “Charities 
of Boston,” pp. 641-74; see also A Manual for the 
Use of the Overseer of the Poor in the City of Boston, 
1866. 


illustration of the way in which private 
benevolence supplemented the poor law, 
for the act of incorporation specified 
that it was for the purpose of aiding the 
widowed, the orphaned, the aged, and 
the sick for whom the poor laws of the 
state did not provide relief “suitable to 
their conditions and circumstances, or 
adequate to their necessities.”* A pro- 
viso was added that only persons known 
to be sober and industrious and not ad- 
dicted to drinking or misspending their 
time at the gaming tables were to be 
aided by the society, and in the main it 
was the purpose of the private charitable 
societies to aid only the ‘‘worthy”’ poor. 
In the city of Providence, Rhode Island, 
local tax funds for the care of the poor 
were supplemented through the legacy 
of Ebenezer Knight Dexter, who be- 
queathed the city a valuable property 
which was used as an asylum for the 
poor and which yielded in addition over 
$4,000 in the year 1851.9 Again it should 
be pointed out that, although private 
benevolence grew apace with the growth 
of population and wealth after the Revo- 
lutionary War, most of the private so- 
cieties and trust funds were limited to 
aiding special groups mainly in the 
larger towns and that the total volume 
of expenditures was undoubtedly small 
in comparison with those spent by the 
poor-law authorities. 

Another source of help to the early 
colonists which might be termed “mu- 
tual aid” should be mentioned. Scattered 
through the earliest town records are 
brief entries from time to time showing 
the degree of interest taken in the welfare 
of the inhabitants. As in all closely knit 


8S. A. Eddy (comp.), Index to Private Laws and 
Special Acts of Connecticut [1789-1897], (Bridge- 
port, 1897), p. 321. 

9T. R. Hazard, Report on the Poor and Insane 
in Rhode Island (Providence, 1851), p. 73. 
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communities, acts of mutual assistance 
and neighborly kindness such as persist 
today in a rural economy are recorded. 
Some of the poor received allotments of 
land for cultivation, and the common 
lands were used for pasturage. Individu- 
als assisted in the sinking of wells and 
in providing food, shelter, and firewood 
to their less fortunate friends and neigh- 
bors. The Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts records reveal that corn was dis- 
tributed to those in distress and, in the 
latter colony, water and blankets to the 
less fortunate inhabitants. In Yarmouth, 
one of the old Plymouth colony towns, 
the court ordered that a cow and a heifer 
were to be assigned to the use: of the 
poor.’ Similar acts of mutual assistance 
are recorded in the Rhode Island town 
records and need not be repeated here.” 

In any consideration of the legal pro- 
visions for the poor, the extent to which 
relief measures were necessary in a new 
country is of interest. In the small, 
sparsely settled towns and newly de- 
veloping plantations, widespread desti- 
tution as it was known in the Old World 
was absent. Labor was in demand, and, 
although there is evidence that there 
were from time to time some unemployed 
able-bodied men, unemployment on the 
Old World scale or as it was to develop 
in the later periods was not a major so- 
cial problem. The system of land tenure 
in contrast to the English gave encour- 
agement to those without property to 
acquire land, while commonage or the 
joint possession of land for pasturage and 
tillage (in the very early days) added to 
the sources of livelihood. When life be- 
came difficult, migration to the outlying 
territories was always possible, and many 
of the more adventuresome among the 


10 Plymouth Colony Records, II (1641-51), 972. 


1 Margaret Creech, Three Centuries of Poor Law 
Administration (1936), chap. ii. 


colonists moved on to settle new lands 
and to found additional plantations and 
villages. 

On the other hand, life was hazardous, 
and epidemics, accidents, shipwrecks, 
and drownings left in their trail numbers 
of dependent wives, children, and other 
members of the family to be cared for. 
And not even the opportunities afforded 
in a new country could in every instance 
provide against dependency in old age. 
Problems inevitably arose in connection 
with the “ideot and distracted,” and 
there was also the illegitimate child 
needing protection and support. Strang- 
ers or unsettled persons constituted an- 
other group to which there is constant 
reference in the legislation and town 
records. At the same time conflicts with 
the Indians not only spread fear and 
death among the colonists but brought 
enslavement to the Indians. Later some 
of them must have become dependent 
upon public funds for support, for in 
1748 the Massachusetts Council ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a bill for 
the relief and support of Indians who be- 
cause of age, infirmity, or sickness were 
in want and incapable of providing for 
their own subsistence.” 

The Negro slave was also a member of 
the household of the more well-to-do, 
and in respect to this group there are a 
considerable number of higher-court de- 
cisions which show that the question of 
their support and settlement were liti- 
gated by the respective towns. In fact, 
the early colonists were faced with a 
whole array of social problems which 
could not be wholly ignored and which 
called for some kind of public provisions. 

If one major cause of dependency can 
be singled out, preventable illness would 
take first place. Physicians were scarce 
in the colonies, and tuberculosis and in- 

12 Massachusetts Archives, XXXI, 614 (Indians). 
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fant mortality enacted a heavy toll 
among all groups in the population, the 
well-to-do and poor alike. It was, how- 
ever, the “pestilential and malignant 
ffevers” recurring frequently and deci- 
mating the small town and village popu- 
lations that receive special mention in 
the early town histories. In reading these 
accounts, it is evident that, except in 
the case of smallpox, little was known-as 
to the true nature of many of the epi- 
demics, for they are referred to as ‘“‘the 
great scourge,” the “nervous fever,”’ the 
“spotted fever,” the “throat distempter,” 
or the “New Milford Fever” in the in- 
stance of an epidemic that started in 
that Connecticut town. The terror and 
desolation caused by these mysterious 
visitations were, however, frequently 
recorded. No wonder that in 1685 the 
Massachusetts Court and six years later 
the Connecticut Court decreed that a 
day of solemn humiliation and prayer 
should be kept throughout the colonies 
to stay “the threatening hand of God” 
and that smallpox was linked with “an- 
tichristian enemies” as a cause of the 
Lord’s anger." 

Actually, a “pestilential fever’ was 
epidemic among the Indians living near 
Plymouth as early as 1621, and the fact 
that it had nearly depopulated the ter- 
ritory was regarded by one early histor- 
ian as a fortunate incident, for he re- 
marks philosophically: ‘“Thus, in a sense 
as it was of old, God cast out the heathen 
to make room for his people, some parts 
of the country therebye made to look 
like a mere Golgatha.”*4 But then, as 


13N. B. Shurtleff (ed.), Records of the Governor 
and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land (1628-86) (1853-54), V, 509; Town Records of 
Derby, Connecticut (1655-1710) (Derby: Sarah 
Riggs Humphrey’s Chapter Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, tgor), II, 281-82. 


4 William Hubbard, A General History of New 
England from the Discovery to MDCLXXX (1848), 


PP. 194-95. 
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now, germs recognized few barriers, and 
in 1633 another epidemic brought death 
to many Plymouth colonists as well as 
to the Indian population. Again and 
again the New England towns mourned 
the loss of many of their leading citizens. 
The smallpox epidemic of 1721-22 was 
particularly severe in Boston and its 
vicinity, and it was estimated that 5,889 
persons, of whom 840 died, were visited 
with this scourge. Nine years later Har- 
vard College dismissed its students owing 
to alarming violence of the disease, and 
the town selectmen met nine times with- 
in two weeks to devise some means to 
control the epidemic.» The prevalence of 
smallpox in Massachusetts also threat- 
ened the inhabitants of Rhode Island, 
where stringent measures were taken in 
1721 and again in 1731 and 1739 to deal 
with the scourge. In 1735-37 the “‘throat- 
distempter,” or scarlet fever, which ac- 
cording to one commentary was the 
severest of all the epidemics, swept up 
from New York scourging fourteen 
towns in New Hampshire and passing 
on to the Massachusetts towns. In 
Haverhill it was said that in October of 
that year more than half of the children 
under fifteen years of age died. 


Almost every house was turned into a habi- 
tation of mourning and scarce a day passed that 
was not a witness of the funeral procession. 
Many a hopeful son, or lovely daughter, arose 
in the morning with apparent perfect health; 
but, ere the sun went down they were cold and 
silent in the winding sheet of the dead. In many 
families, not a child was left to cheer the hearts 
of the stricken parents.*® 


Throughout Maine more than five 
hundred persons were said to have died 
among a very small population, and in 
the town of Scarborough no one attacked 


**R, L. Paige, History of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 16 30-1877 (1877), pp. 127-28. 


6G, W. Chase, History of Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, 1640-1860 (1861), pp. 306-7. 
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by the disease recovered.’? Smallpox as 
well as dysentery raged among the sol- 
diers during the Revolutionary War, and 
yellow fever was prevalent in most of the 
commercial, towns. between 1793 and 
1799. 

It was inevitable that the frequent 
arrival of sailing ships in various port 
towns along the New England coast line 
gave rise to the recurring epidemics, and 
the lack of adequate quarantine and 
public health measures was also inevit- 
able for the period. Around inoculation 
for smallpox arose one of the interesting 
controversies in medical history, and 
again to Cotton Mather goes much of 
the credit for his vigorous advocacy of 
this treatment during the epidemic of 
1721. He was opposed by the only physi- 
cian in Boston who had graduated from 
a medical school and by others who dis- 
liked him for his views, and there was 
even an: attempt made upon his life. 
Dr. Zabdiel Bolyston, who had no medi- 
cal degree but who was widely respected 
as a practicing physician, became in- 
terested and after making inquiries 
among the Negroes who had used in- 
oculation, thereafter became the leading 
advocate. of this practice. Mather’s 
tract, Account of the Method and Success 
of Inoculating the Small-Pox in Boston 
in New England was published anony- 
mously in 1722 in England, where his 
claims were vigorously supported by the 
Royal Society, which had earlier made 
him a member. 

Inoculating hospitals were also the 
subject of much controversy, and over 
and over again the various towns would 
refuse to allow such a “pest-house” to 
be opened. During a very violent, epi- 
demic in 1764, Boston and Chelsea en- 
tered into a debate over the selection of 
Point Shirley, a fishing station in or near 


17 Josiah Pierce, History of the Town of Gorham, 
Maine (1862), pp. 35-36. 
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the latter town, as a place for inocula- 
tion. The situation in Boston was so 
serious that the governor and council 


had acted in behalf of the citizens in 


designating the Point as a place for in- 
oculation; but Chelsea, fearful that per- 
sons coming out from Boston to be in- 
oculated would not only spread the 
disease but would become a burden upon 
the town of Chelsea, at first refused and 
only consented after considerable pres- 
sure had been brought to bear upon the 
local officials. Other towns frequently 
voted to open inoculating hospitals and 
gave physicians permission to carry on 
their work, only to reverse their decision 
at the next town meeting. 

During the Revolutionary War, while 
Boston was in the hands of the British, 
smallpox was epidemic, and some three 
hundred of the town’s poor were sent 
to Chelsea on General Howe’s orders; 
and again the townsmen of Chelsea pro- 
tested, this time to General George 
Washington. So serious was the problem 
that the General Court of Massachusetts 
sent an investigating committee to 
Chelsea and ordered that persons who 
had been “smoked and cleansed” were 
to be given certificates showing that they 
were ‘‘the poor of Boston and quite free 
from infection” and were then to be 
sent on to other towns that did not have 
their proportion of ‘“‘such people:’’ Those 
who could not be removed were to be 
cared for out of public funds, and the 
General Court agreed to reimburse 
Chelsea for such expenditures. 

The relation between illness and the 
poor laws is indicated very early, for the 
first poor law of the old Plymouth colony 
recognized the fact that persons in the 
settlement were moving about in order to 
secure the services of physicians or 
“chirurgeons” and specified how their 


18 Mellen Chamberlain, A Documentary History 
of Chelsea, 1624-1824 (1908), II, 389-406, 525-32. 
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relief was to be met in the event they be- 
came in need. 

The general poor laws of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Is- 
land early specified the sick as those for 
whom the towns must provide relief if 
in need, and later legislation of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut recognized the 
danger to the public health in allowing 
the towns to send back to their places of 
settlement persons suffering from con- 
tagious diseases and therefore provided 
that their relief should be paid from 
state funds. In fact, the Massachusetts 
Poor Law of 1692 was in effect the ear- 
liest of the public health measures 
passed in the colony, for it gave the local 
authorities power to remove and isolate 
infected persons. Disease did not, of 
course, strike every New England town 
every year, and recurring epjdemics 
often proved less virulent than the ear- 
lier ones. Moreover, the small communi- 
ties showed remarkable recuperative 
powers, gradually crude public health 
measures were undertaken, and slowly 
the population increased. In addition to 
the epidemic diseases, tuberculosis, ac- 
cidents, and many other illnesses took 
their toll, and to a considerable degree 
the need for public assistance in the 
colonies was directly related to the one 
important factor of illness. 

The Puritan conception of charity has 
been mentioned, and some reference 
should also be made to the current at- 
titudes toward personal behavior. It is 
apparent that Colonial legislation re- 
garding the poor, the stranger, the idle, 


and the offender reflected the religious - 


beliefs and the relentless search for the 
origin of sin which permeated the think- 
ing of the governing group. Whether the 
common man felt such personal enthu- 
siasm for religion is not so fully recorded, 
but undoubtedly he accepted the cur- 
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rent pattern of thought; for in the colo- 
nies, as in England, the poor and lowly 
were expected to give obedience to the 
ruling class, and a severe discipline was 
exercised over the morals and manners of 
all the settlers. The famous Blue Laws of 
Connecticut were long the subject of 
controversy as to whether they actually 
existed, but any extensive examination 
of ‘town records will illustrate the num- 
erous admonitions and fines directed 
against those who deviated from the 
straight-and-narrow path not only in 
Connecticut but in the other New 
England states."® 

In Massachusetts absence from pub- 
lic worship was especially noted, and the 
Saiem court in 1667 fined several men 
20s. and their wives and servants ros. 
each for such an offense. The Cambridge 
records of 1665 reveal that three single 
men were brought before the selectmen 
to give an account of their abode and 
orderly carriage and thereby ordered to 
live in submission to family govern- 
ment.”° “Bravery in dress” was strictly 
forbidden, and the two daughters of 
Hannah Bosworth of Haverhill were 
fined tos. each for wearing silk, as this 
was contrary to law for persons in their 
station of life. Sam Weed was fined by 
the Hampton Court for his impertinent 
language when he said to the president of 
the court that “he might wear silver 
buttons if he paid for them as well as 
any man in the country,” but the fine 
was remitted upon his humble petition 
and confession of his faults.* These 

19W. F. Prince, “An Examination of Peter’s 


Blue Laws,” in Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association, 1898, chap. viii, pp. 95-139. 

20 Paige, op. cit., p. 160; Records and Files of the 
Quarterly Courts of Essex County, Massachusetts 
(Salem, Mass.: Essex Institute, 1911——), III, 462. 

at Chase, op. cit., p. 122; Records and Files of the 
Quarterly Courts of Essex County, Massachusetts, 
V, 409. 
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penalties were in keeping with the pre- 
vailing law, for in 1651 the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Assembly had proclaimed 
their “‘detestation and dislike that men 
or women of meane condition, education 
and callings should take upon them the 
garb of gentlemen by wearing of gold or 
silver lace or buttons or poynte at their 
knees, to walk in great boots; or women 
of the same rank to wear silk or tiffany 
hoods or scarfs which... . [were] al- 
lowable to persons of greater estates or 
more liberal education.” It prohibited 
persons or any of their relatives depend- 
ent upon them whose visible estate 
real and personal did not exceed £200 
from wearing gold or silver lace.” Cotton 
Mather in his “Advice from the Watch 
Tower’’ furnished the inhabitants with 
“a Black List of some Evil Costums,” 
which included not only absence from 
church but also sleeping in church, 
swearing, revels at weddings and at 
Christmas, and many other sins of the 
day. These few examples are offered as 
illustrations of the ways in which the 
leaders exercised discipline over many 
aspects of human behavior and conduct 
and to suggest the inevitable influence of 
Puritanism upon the social legislation of 
the earlier period. 

Finally, in considering the poor-law 
legislation of the Colonial period, it is 
important to know who exercised the 
franchise and to what extent the eco- 
nomically less fortunate as well as the 
nonconformist in religion were repre- 
sented. As has been pointed out, the 
New England fathers were little dis- 
posed toward democratic ideas, and a 
government in which the lowly parti- 
cipated would have seemed inconsistent 
with the rule of enlightened and pious 
men. Although the governing bodies 
were civil in character, the influence of 


22 Shurtleff (ed.), op. cit., ITI, 243. 











the clergy was strongly felt, and in 
Massachusetts the franchise in the be- 
ginning was limited to freemen who were 
members of the churches within the colo- 
ny. This requirement “excluded from 
full rights of citizenship a steadily in- 
creasing number of excellent, upright and 
conscientious persons who for reasons 
suited to themselves could not or would 
not come into covenant with a church by 
prescribed methods.”*3 Certain conces- 
sions were made gradually, and by 1652 
all men of mature years who had taken 
the oath of fidelity to the government 
could participate to some degree in the 
management of local and colony affairs. 
But even as late as 1676 it was estimated 
that five-sixths of the men in Massa- 
chusetts were nonvoters because they 
were not church members, and con- 
sequently the many orders concerning 
the poor and the exclusion of strangers 
were passed by a minority of the in- 
habitants. 

The Plymouth plantation did not lim- 
it the franchise to church members, 
and Rhode Island, as the refuge of re- 
ligious nonconformists, naturally im- 
posed no such restriction with the ex- 
ception of the steps taken in 1729 to 
disfranchise the Roman Catholics. How- 
ever, to be a freeman and therefore en- 
titled to vote, one had to be a landowner, 
and this property qualification was not 
entirely eliminated until well into the 
nineteenth century and long after all the 
states except Connecticut had extended 
the franchise. In New Haven Colony 
prior to its absorption into Connecticut 
in 1665 only church members had the 
right to make the laws and to choose the 
public officials, and in the Connecticut 
Colony the right to vote was not depen- 
dent upon church membership but upon 
a carefully phrased oath of fidelity to the 


23 Memorial History of Boston, 1; 150. 
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government which in effect excluded 
other than Trinitarians from taking the 
oath. The question of participation in 
government was further complicated by 
the distinction made between the ‘“‘ad- 
mitted inhabitant” and the “freemen.” 
The former could vote and take part in 
local affairs and could elect the deputies 
to the general court (or legislature), but 
only the latter were deemed fit to fill the 
offices of deputy and of magistrate, and 
to them was left the general management 
of the affairs of the colony. Again, as in 
Massachusetts, the number of qualified 
voters was small, and it has been esti- 
mated that during the earlier years only 
about one-third of the admitted in- 
habitants were qualified as freemen. No 
attempt is made here to discuss fully the 
various steps taken to extend the fran- 
chise in the New England colonies but 
only to suggest some of the early limita- 
tions.”4 

Around the legislation governing pub- 


24 Tbid., pp. 148-59; cf. also C. M. Andrews, The 
Colonial Period of American History (1934), Vol. I, 
chaps. xiv and xx. For a comprehensive discussion of 
this question as it is related to Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, see ibid., Vol. II, chap. i, iv, and v. 


lic aid to persons becoming dependent 
arose many difficult legal questions. The 
most important one was whether the 
persons “belonged” to a town or had an 
“inhabitancy,” by which was meant a 
legal right to dwell in the town. An in- 
habitancy further determined whether 
the destitute person was a “‘settled” per- 
son and therefore eligible for public aid 
from the selectmen or overseers of the 
poor. Altogether, it may be said that the 
right to dwell in the towns or planta- 
tions, the right to vote, to hold office, 
and to enjoy certain privileges and the 
question of public aid for persons be- 
coming dependent, although separate 
questions, were closely related as they 
affected the status of the early colonists. 
For the clergy and those who because of 
position or substance assumed leader- 
ship in the government of the colonies 
the question of rights and obligations 
was clearly defined. But for the non- 
conformist in religion and the economi- 
cally less fortunate the ways in which a 
foothold was to be secured and main- 
tained in the New World were not al- 
ways simple. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF CHILDREN IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. III 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, 1943-45 


ALTON A. LINFORD 


LEGISLATIVE CHANGES EFFECTED 
IN THE 1943 SESSION 


OUGH the previous session of the 
Massachusetts General Court had 
effected quite drastic changes in 
the sections of the Old Age Assistance 
Act having to do with the contributions 
of children, the 1943 session was destined 
to effect additional changes, chiefly in 
the direction of narrowing further the 
area of administrative discretion in the 
measurement of children’s ability to sup- 
port. Of equal, or perhaps of greater, im- 
portance in relation to children’s sup- 
port, this session was to provide for a 
mandatory budget including contribu- 
tions from children and certain prosecu- 
tion of those children refusing to con- 
tribute in accordance with their ability 
as measured by the revised and more 
complete schedule. A third important 
change was to be an increase in the stipu- 
lated exemptions in the 1941 act to make 
allowance for the increased cost of living. 
Of the fifty O.A.A. bills filed in the 
1943 session of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court, eight were directly concerned 
with the matter of contributions of chil- 
dren. 
The Committee on Pensions, to which 
these bills had been referred, reported a 


« [This is the third of a series of three articles by 
Mr. Linford dealing with the legislation and admin- 
istrative policies with regard to the responsibility 
of children in the old age assistance program of 
Massachusetts. See this Review, March, 1945, 
pp. 61-74; June, 1945, pp. 218-34.—En1rTor.] 
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bill? that differed in many respects from 
any of the bills filed that year; and, 
though many amendments were pro- 
posed in both houses, the measure that 
was finally adopted differed little from 
this committee bill. The committee de- 
termined upon drafting a law that would 
end the practice of refusing assistance 
and deducting supposed contributions 
from children which were never contrib- 
uted. The method chosen to accomplish 
this was to write into the law a provision 
requiring the local bureaus of O.A.A. to 
calculate the amounts of the individual 
grants by the use of “mandatory budg- 
ets.”’ Either local bureaus could use the 
state’s budget, or they were allowed to 
make up one of their own, by pricing the 
local costs of the items on the food list of 
the state standard budget, which the 
State Department of Public Welfare 
must approve before they could use it. 
This bill further provided that the local 
bureaus could not deduct contributions 
from children or reject an application for 
O.A.A. on the grounds that children 
could assume full support until that re- 
source was actually available to the 
aged person. The third important change 
was to require the prosecution of a child 
who refused to contribute to the support 
of his parent when he was considered 
liable under the liberalized exemption 
schedule. If the city or town refused or 
neglected to prosecute, the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare was required 


2 House No. 1703 (1943). 

















to bring the suit in the name of the city 
or town or to withhold from such city or 
town the federal and state grants for 
O.A.A. The penalty for failure to comply 
with any of these requirements or others 
contained in the state department’s rules 
was the withholding of federal and state 
funds from that municipality. 

Two other important changes relating 
to contributions from children were in- 
cluded in the pensions committee bill. 
The first was a general increase in the 
stipulated exemptions, ostensibly to 
keep pace with the rising cost of living. 
Instead of an annual exemption of 
$1,000 for an unmarried child living 
apart from the aged parent, the bill al- 
lowed $1,150. Other changes were an in- 
crease of from $2,000 to $2,300'for child, 
spouse, and one minor child living apart; 
an increase of from $2,500 to $2,875 for 
child, spouse, and two minor -children; 
and an increase of from $3,000 to $3,450 
for child, spouse, and three minor chil- 
dren. A child with an income in excess 
of $3,450 was to have his liability de- 
termined “‘on the merits of that particular 
case.”’ The second change was the writing 
into the law of a specific exemption to be 
applied to unmarried children living at 
home with their aged parents. The 1941 
act had made no reference to exemptions 
for children living in the same house- 
holds with the O.A.A. recipient; the 
special recess commission had reported 
an agreement with the commissioner of 
public welfare that he would by adminis- 
trative rule determine contributions by 
single children living at home as follows: 
40 per cent of income under $15 per 
week, 50 per cent of income between $15 
and $20 per week, and 60 per cent of in- 
come between $20 and $25 per week; the 
commissioner had instead, through the 
manual on standards of assistance, re- 
quired an unmarried child living at home 
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to pay $5 per week for board and room, 
and out of the net remainder—after de- 
ducting such items as cost of transporta- 
tion, lunches, tools, union dues, and un- 
usual expenditures ‘for such things as 
medical care—so per cent was to be 
counted upon as a contribution to the 
support of the aged parent. House Bill 
No. 1703 (1943) overturned this rule by 
writing into the law a provision allowing 
such a single child living at home to have 
$12 per week for himself for board, room, 
clothing, and other personal needs. If the 
child’s earnings exceeded $12 per week, 
50 per cent of the excess was to be “‘con- 
sidered as a resource of the parent or 
parents.” 

This bill received the approval of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
but five amendments were moved on the 
second reading in the House, three of 
which related to contributions from chil- 
dren. One motion was to strike out sec- 
tion 3, containing the schedule of ex- 
emptions, and substitute for it the fol- 
lowing: 

In determining the eligibility of persons for 
assistance under section 2, so far as such eligi- 
bility is affected by the ability of their children 
to help in the support of their parents, such 
support by children shall be limited to provid- 
ing food and shelter for their parents, and in 
such cases the parents shall be eligible to re- 
ceive not less than $10 per month as old age 
assistance for the purchase of clothing and other 
incidentals. 

The house rejected this amendment by a 
vote of g1 to 38. 

An amendment to have the schedule of 
exemptions struck out of the bill was 
defeated by a vote of 97 to 29. House Bill 
No. 1703 had provided that, pending the 
outcome of prosecution of a child for 
refusal to make contributions toward the 
support of his parent, the department 
would be required to grant adequate as- 
sistance to such parent. The House was 
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persuaded to strike out the words ‘“‘ad- 


equate assistance” and to substitute for 
them the words “‘same assistance as was 
being paid at the time of the commence- 
ment of the action.” 

Upon the third reading of House No. 
1703, two additional amendments re- 
lating to contributions from children 
were proposed, one of which would have 
added the following sentence at the end 
of section 3, containing the schedule of 
exemptions: 

Any single person, widow, or widower, eligi- 
ble for old age assistance with no other income, 
living with a sister, brother, daughter or son 
shall receive not less than $30 per month in 
cash. Any husband and wife both of whom are 
eligible for old age assistance without any other 
income living with a daughter or son of blood 
relation shall receive not less than $50 a month 
in cash. 

This amendment was finally rejected by 
the narrow margin of 98 to 95. 

A motion to amend the $12 per week 
exemption for the unmarried child living 
at home by increasing it to $18 per week 
was finally adopted by a vote of 104 to 
88. Thus. amended, the bill moved to the 
Senate. 

Three significant amendments were 
offered in the Senate, two of which were 
adopted. One of these, reducing from $18 
to $14 per week the exemption for un- 
married children living at home, was ap- 
proved by the Senate by a vote of 16 
to II. 

One senator failed in his effort to get 
the Senate to define ‘“‘income”’ as it re- 
lated to the schedule of exemptions for 
children to mean net income “after the 
deduction of the Federal Victory Tax or 
any federal withholding tax or Federal 
Income, Tax.” The Senate refused to 
accept this amendment by a vote of 17 
to 15. This was an important factor in 
the commissioner of public welfare’s 
decision later that the word “income” 


in the law should be interpreted as gross 
rather than net. income. 

Upon the third reading of the bill it 
was moved to amend further that part of 
the bill providing for the continuance of 
assistance to the aged person pending the 
outcome of the prosecution of children 
who had refused to contribute toward his 
support. The amendment, which the 
Senate adopted without debate, struck 
out the words ‘“‘the aged person or per- 
sons shall receive the same assistance as 
was being paid at the time of commence- 
ment of the action, without regard to the 
resource in question,” substituting for 
it the following: ‘“‘assistance to the aged 
person or persons otherwise eligible shall 
not be refused or reduced by reason of 
the resource in question until such re- 
source is actually available to said per- 
son or persons.” This section of the bill 
was given its final version by the House 
Committee on Bills when, thus amended, 
the Senate returned the bill to the House 
for concurrence. The Committee on 
Bills recommended that this sentence be 
revised to read: ‘“‘and the resource in 
question is actually available to the aged 
person or persons otherwise eligible, as- 
sistance to him or them shall not be re- 
fused or reduced by reason of such re- 
sources.” Thus amended, House No. 
1703 was enacted into law on June 8, 
1943, taking effect three months later, on 
September 8, 1943. 

What, then, had been scisaipsiohaed 
by this legislation in relation to the re- 
quirement of contributions from chil- 
dren? First, the schedule of exemptions 
had been liberalized. Second, the sched- 
ule of exemptions now included unmar- 
ried children living at home, providing 
for them a $14 per week income exemp- 
tion and requiring 50 per cent of the re- 
mainder as a contribution toward the 
support of the aged parent. Finally, and 
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perhaps of most significance, bureaus of 
O.A.A. could no longer consider contribu- 
tions from children as a resource until 
they were actually available to the aged 
person; and, if such contributions were 
refused by children able to support in 
accordance with the schedule of exemp- 
tions, the bureaus of O.A.A. were them- 
selves required to prosecute such chil- 
dren. This change in the law is consid- 
ered so significant that it is quoted in 
full: 


In determining the need for financial assist- 
ance, said bureaus shall give consideration to the 
resources of the aged person. Action under sec- 
tions twenty to twenty-two, inclusive, of chapter 
two hundred and seventy-three shall be brought 
by a local board of public welfare in connection 
with the granting of assistance under this chap- 
ter only with the approval and upon the direc- 
tion of the department’ (state). In any case 
where the department approves the bringing of 
such action it shall order that such action be 
commenced within a specified period of time 
thereafter and shall send a copy of such order, 
attested by its proper officer, to the local board 
by registered mail as soon as may be. If the 
local board neglects or refuses to bring such 
action within the time limited by such order 
the department shall thereupon bring such 
action in the name and on behalf of such local 
board, or may withhold from any city or town 
any reimbursement from the commonwealth 
under this chapter and any reimbursement from 
the federal government under the provisions of 
section seven unless the action has been com- 
menced by said local board. Until the matter is 
completely adjudicated and the resource in 
question is actually available to the aged per- 
son or persons otherwise eligible, assistance to 
him or them shall not be refused or reduced by 
reason of such resource. Upon adjudication in 
favor of the local board, said board shall be 
reimbursed by the child or children for the 
assistance granted pending adjudication in such 
amount as the court may order.3 


That part of section 2(a) relating to the 
contribution and exemption of the un- 
married living at home with the 0.A.A. 
recipient reads as follows: 


3 Acts of 1943, chap. 489, sec. 2. 
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6. In the case of an employed single child 
living with his aged parent or parents, income 
up to fourteen follars a week shall be considered 
exempt and available to said child for his per- 
sonal needs and board and lodging. In no in- 
stance shall any part of said income be deducted 
by the local board of public welfare or the de- 
partment acting on appeal as a resource of the 
parent or parents. Of the amounts of income in 
excess of fourteen dollars a week received by 
said child fifty per cent shall be considered as a 
resource of the parent or parents. 


On the same date that the above 
changes in the O.A.A. law were enacted, 
the General Court approved a resolve 
creating another special commission to 
continue study of the O.A.A. law, in- 
cluding “support of aged persons by 
their children.” It was declared in this 
resolve that the various aspects of the 
O.A.A. program “are of continuing in- 
terest and importance to the committee 
on pensions and the members of the 
general court.” It was further stated that 
it was “the opinion of the committee on 
pensions that the main cause of com- 
plaints as to the inadequacy or inequal- 
ity of assistance under the old age as- 
sistance law, so called, is the result of 
defects in administration of the law 
rather than legal defects.”’ This commis- 
sion was required to file its report by 
November 1, 1944. 


DEPARTMENTAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
THE CHANGES EFFECTED BY 
THE LAW OF 1943 


When the law of 1943 went into effect, 
the State Department of Public Welfare 
released a memorandum entitled ‘‘Addi- 
tional Policies Relating to Old Age As- 
sistance,” two letters from the commis- 
sioner of public welfare to the local boards 
of public welfare and to bureaus of 
O.A.A., and a completely revised edition 
of the “Manual of Public Assistance of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
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Welfare: Assistance Policies and Pro- 
cedures.” 

Among the decisions that had to be 
made before adequate policies, rules, and 
interpretations could be formulated were: 
What constitutes “income” in connec- 
tion with the resources of the aged per- 
son and the exemption schedule with 
respect to children’s contributions? What 
percentage‘ of a child’s earnings over the 
exempted amount will be required as a 
contribution toward the support of aged 
parents? If a recipient of O.A.A. makes 
his home with a son or daughter whose 
income exempts him or her from making 
contributions under the schedule of 
exemptions, what should be the budget 
allowance for shelter? What constitutes 
an unusual expense, and what therefore 
becomes the basis for granting an excep- 
tion to a child otherwise required by law 
to contribute to the support of an aged 
parent? 

The department defined “income” as 
including not only earnings and money 
from any source but also such resources 
as interest on bank deposits and net 
profit from boarders and lodgers. When 
wages were received at a constant rate, 
the current rate was to be taken as the 
income rate and required verification 
through a pay envelope, statement from 
employer, or similar documentation. 
When the rate of wages was not regular 
but was paid by the hour or piece, the 
earnings over the previous ten weeks 
were to be used as a basis for calculation. 
If a child worked where he received part 
of his compensation in the form of main- 
tenance, this was to be included in a cal- 
culation of his income at the rate of $1.00 
a day for full maintenance in institutions 
such as hospitals and hotels, $2.50 per 

4This applied only to children living apart, 
because the law itself specified that unmarried chil- 
dren living with the aged recipient were required to 


contribute 50 per cent of any income in excess of 
$14 per week. 


week for lodgings only, and $4.50 per 
week for meals only. If a house was fur- 
nished, it was to be counted at the rate 
of $6.00 per room per month. 

Until March 2, 1944, the department’s 
rule called for a contribution of 25 per 
cent of the first $500 in excess of the 
stipulated exemption and 50 per cent of 
all over $500—a continuation of the 
policy begun under the law of 1941. On 
January 1, 1944, the department yielded 
to various pressures being applied for 
the scaling-down of this “take,” and on 
that date the department’s rule was 
amended to provide for 15 per cent of the 
first $500 and 35 per cent of all over that 
amount in excess of the exemption. 

The law (sec. 2[a]) now provided a 
$14 per week exemption for the single 
child living at home with the aged par- 
ent and required the taking of 50 per 
cent of all over $14 for the support of the 
aged needy parent. Out of the $14 the 
child was obliged to take care of all his 
personal needs, such as food, shelter, and 
clothes and also the costs incident to his 
employment, such as transportation, 
union dues, lunches, etc. The law, how- 
ever, forbade the department’s consid- 
ering any of this $14 per week as a re- 
source to be deducted. As expressed in 
the manual: “Even though the child 
turns over his whole wage to the appli- 
cant, in determining the amount avail- 
able as a resource to the applicant, $14 
per week is exempt.” One-half of that 
part of the weekly wage in excess of $14 
was, however, to be considered as a re- 
source and applied toward the budget of 
the parent receiving O.A.A. 

The department ruled that in this 
connection the term “single child” was 
to be construed to include “‘a widowed, 
divorced, or separated child who is living 
apart from and not supporting any de- 
pendents as a result of his marriage.” If 
the single child living in with the aged 
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parent had children for whom he was 
morally. or legally responsible, ‘that 
child was given the same exemption as a 
married child with a similar number of 
dependents.’ When the rule was first 
promulgated, the term “single child” 
was held to include the wife of a service- 
man who had returned to live with her 
parents for the duration, and it was 
further held that her allotment was “‘con- 
sidered income of the child (wife of serv- 
iceman) because such allotments were 
established to take care of the dependen- 
cy of the wife and not to provide sav- 
ings.” A great deal of criticism resulted 
from this rule which included the allot- 
ment of the serviceman’s wife in deter- 
mining her liability in the matter of the 
support of her parent. As a result of this 
criticism the department modified its 
ruling, effective June 16, 1944, exempting 
from the term “income” of a serviceman’s 
wife for purposes of support of aged par- 
ents any money that she received in the 
form of an allotment. 


This reversal of policy grew out of a 
ruling from the attorney-general, a rul- 
ing from the Social Security Board, and 
from a recommendation by the current 
recess commission which was studying 
the O.A.A. program. The attorney- 
general affirmed the departmental ruling 
that an allotment received by an O.A.A. 
recipient or applicant was a “‘resource”’ 
and was to be deducted from the budg- 
eted needs and/or the minimum grant 
required by the law but that an allot- 
ment received by the wife of a service- 
man was not to be considered when de- 
termining whether her income was great 
enough to make her liable for the support 
of her parent. The attorney-general said: 

It would appear.... that it was the in- 
tention of Congress .... that the allowances 


provided for dependents of servicemen were 
for application to the support of the dependents 
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themselves, and that it was not the intent of 
Congress that such allowance should be di- 
verted by direct or indirect means to other pur- 
poses by judicial or administrative action. 

This being so, it follows that the amount of 
a dependent’s allowance paid by the Federal 
Government to an aged person for the latter’s 
support is to be considered a resource of such 
aged person. 

With respect, however, to the income of a 

child of an old age assistance recipient, the 
amount of a dependent’s allowance paid to 
such child by the Federal Government being 
intended, as I have said, for application to the 
support of such dependent alone should not. be 
included as “income” within the meaning ‘of 
that word as used in section 2A, in determining 
the libability of such a child for the support of 
an aged parent. 
The ruling of the Social Security Board, 
referred to in the commissioner’s letter, 
was to the effect that the determination 
of liability of relatives to support their 
aged parents was ‘‘a state problem,” the 
Social Security Act requiring only that 
“actually available resources of an ap- 
plicant or recipient be considered.” 

In acdition to its recommendation re- 
garding not counting the allotment of a 
serviceman’s wife as “income,” the recess 
commission also recommended that in 
other respects the department, in de- 
termining the liability of the service- 
man’s wife for the support of her aged 
needy parents, consider her not a single 
person, if her husband were away from 
home, but a married person and there- 
fore allow an exemption amounting to 
$1,725 per year on income other than the 
allotment. The department’s revised rul- 
ing was as follows: 

When the serviceman’s wife without de- 
pendent children is living apart from her aged 
parents, her exemption is $1,725, but her allot- 
ment or allowance shall not be considered as 
income. If she has dependent children, her ex- 
emption will of course be increased by $575 
per year for each dependent child. If the parent 
or parents move into the serviceman’s home, 
the contribution and the assistance payment 
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will be determined as at present, but without 
considering as income any allowance or allot- 
ment received by the serviceman’s wife. 

If the Old Age Assistance recipient’s daugh- 
ter who is married to a serviceman returns to 
her parents’ home—or has remained there— 
the present assistance plan will remain exactly 
the same except that the present exemption is 
increased from $14.00 a week to $1,725 annual 
income, not considering as income any allotment 
or allowance received. As at present, the amount 
the serviceman’s wife pays in as board shall not 
be considered as a resource. Above the $1,725 
exemption the serviceman’s wife shall be ex- 
pected to contribute 15 per cent of the first $500 
annual income and 35 per cent of the remainder 
up to the amount of the parents’ need. 


If the single child living with the aged 
parent had children for whom he was 
morally or legally responsible, ‘that 
child is given the same exemption as a 
married child with a similar number of 
dependents.” 

In the case of a married child with de- 
pendents living in the home of the aged 
person receiving O.A.A., the department 
ruled that if such a child’s income were 
above the amount exempted for such a 
married child living apart from his par- 
ent, “the child is not expected to charge 
for shelter since it involves no appreci- 
able additional expense,” and his con- 
tribution in addition to the shelter must 
be “determined by the amount which 
would be expected if he were living apart 
from his parent.” If the income of such a 
married child, offering a home to his aged 
parent, were below the amount exempt- 
ed, there will be no contribution as a re- 
source unless the child voluntarily agrees 
to provide free shelter or other assistance. 
In a case of this sort the child may charge 
his parent for shelter and the department 
will include in the O.A.A. budget an 
amount up to $9.00 per month for rent. 

Because the law requires that eligible 
aged persons be given minimum monthly 
O.A.A. grants,’ minus income, it is nec- 


essary to deduct the value of board and 
room from the appropriate minimum 
when one or both are contributed by a 
self-supporting child. The department’s 
regulation on this point is as follows: 


A. In the case of an applicant living with a 
married son or daughter, there will be included 
in the needs of the applicant or recipient the 
cost of food according to the State Standard 
Budget figures and shelter at $10.00 per month 
whenever the income supporting the home— 
whether earned by the son or daughter or by 
the son-in-law or daughter-in-law—is above 
the level of self-support. 

B. When the applicant or recipient lives with 
other relatives who are above the level of self- 
support, an item for board and room must be 
included at a rate agreed by the relatives not in 
excess of $7.00 per week. 

C. In the case of an applicant or recipient 
living with non-relatives in a boarding home or 
with relatives below the level of self-support, 
board and room shall be provided at the 
agreed rate not in excess of $9.00 per week. 


The law of 1943 named no exemption 
for the married child living apart with- 
out dependents other than his spouse, 
and no exemption was stipulated for chil- 
dren with annual incomes in excess of 
$3,450. A case in this latter group was to 
be handled “in each instance upon the 
merits of that particular case” (sec. 2[a]). 
The manual said that the married child 
with a dependent spouse only was to 
have an exemption of $1,725 or midway 
between the $1,150 exemption for the 
single child and the $2,300 exemption for 
the married child living with his de- 
pendent wife and one minor child. How- 
ever, if the child’s spouse were earning 


5 After September, 1943: $40 per month for an 
individual living outside a family group, $30 per 
month for an individual living within a family group, 
$65 per month for a married couple or two aged 
siblings living apart from a family group, and $50 
per month for a married couple or two aged siblings 
living with a family group, and $15 additional per 
month for each brother or sister over two living 
together as a family group (Acts of 1943, chap. 489, 
sec. I). 
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as much as $14 per week, she was not to 
be considered dependent, and the child 
would in that case be expected to con- 
tribute on the same basis as would a 
single child with the same income. In the 
case of children with income in excess of 
$3,450 and with more than a wife and 
three dependent children, the depart- 
ment ruled that the exemption of $3,450 
should be increased by $575 for each de- 
pendent minor over three. 

In defining “unusual circumstance” 
as a basis for exemption from the general 
rule regarding contributions required in 
excess of the requirements of the exemp- 
tion schedule, the department in 1941 
ruled that such things as “large medical 
bills, plans for education or verified mar- 
riage plans shall be considered in de- 
termining the contribution of children.” 
In 1943 the department adopted a much 
less generous regulation, almost ruling 
out the existence of “unusual circum- 
stances.” The law of 1941 (sec. 2[a]) had 
limited the finding of “unusual circum- 
stances,” and therefore of exemptions, to 
children with income between $2,000 and 
$3,000. The 1943 act (sec. 2[a]) made no 
such limitation, providing: 

In any case any unusual circumstance within 
the immediate family shall be considered with 
a view to determining whether such circum- 
stances justify an exemption from the general 


tule relative to persons coming within the 
above classes. 


Because of the contrast with the 1942 
ruling in this connection, the later posi- 
tion of the department is quoted at some 
length: 


A liberal scale of exemptions has been es- 
tablished and additional consideration can be 
given only when unusual circumstances would 
cause undue hardship. Such additional con- 
sideration is given only at the request of the 
child himself. He then has the responsibility of 
providing the necessary verified information 
on which a decision can be based. The follow- 
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ing decisions have been made on special items 
of expense; they apply to both single and mar- 
ried children, both in the same home as the 
applicant and living apart from the applicant. 

Taxes are not an unusual expense and may, 
therefore, be given no additional consideration. 

Educational expenses of a child are his own 
responsibility. Educational expenses of the 
children of a married son or daughter are cause 
for additional exemption on the basis of cur- 
rent actual costs up to $600 per child per year. 

Savings for marriage and purchases of war 
bonds and stamps are expenses to be met by 
the child himself. 

Charitable contributions such as Red Cross 
or Community Fund pledges are not a cause for 
additional exemption. 

Employment expenses such as union dues, 
social security taxes and retirement deductions 
do not warrant additional exemptions. 

Transportation expenses must be met from 
the child’s own share of his income even though 
this involves an amount above the usual carfare 
or the use of an automobile, unless the child re- 
quests additional consideration on the basis 
that the cheapest available transportation 
exceeds fifteen® per cent of his gross earnings. 
In this instance the verified necessary excess 
may be deducted from the gross income before 
computing his contribution. 

Additional exemption can be given for actual 
verified expenses for necessary special and ex- 
pensive tools. The additional exemption must 
be in accordance with the verified rate for the 
actual period over which the payment is made. 

Special medical needs are considered as 
follows: No additional exemption is allowed for 
medical insurance programs such as Blue Cross 
or health or accident insurance, since these are 
a voluntary expense. No exemption is given for 
medical expenses up to $25 per person per 
year. If expenses for chronic or acute illness or 
such items as special dental needs total more 
than that figure, the amount above $25 may 
be considered as an additional need for the 
period of time that the verified expense actually 
exists. 

Debts warrant additional exemption pro- 
vided that both the debt and the rate and 
amount of payment are verified. The exemption 


6 Effective January 1, 1944, this was reduced to 
5 per cent, so that thereafter, transportation ex- 
penses exceeding 5 per cent could, upon the request 
of the child, be considered an unusual expense 
(see commissioner’s letter, December 28, 1944). 
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is allowed for the period during which payment 
is necessary at the actual rate of payment 
made. In order to receive such special con- 
sideration, the child must show that the debt 
was already in existence at the time the parent 
applied for assistance or, if incurred while the 
parent was in receipt of assistance, was for a 
purpose for which exemption would normally 
be given, such as for medical needs or tools. 
Thus, borrowing to meet current tax payments 
or current living expenses cannot be given spe- 
cial consideration.? 


Though the O.A.A. law makes no men- 
tion of what contribution should be re- 
quired of the self-supporting spouses of 
persons receiving O.A.A., the depart- 
ment has issued specific rulings in this 
connection. The full earnings of the hus- 
band of an O.A.A. recipient, minus ex- 
penses incident to the employment and 
any unusual expenditures for medical 
care, etc., are required to be applied to- 
ward the support of the joint household 
expenditures of himself and wife. In the 
case of the self-supporting wife, the de- 
partment’s ruling provides that: if she 
is living with him, she is to be allowed 
the $14 exemption given to a single child 
living with a parent receiving O.A.A.; if 
she is living apart, because her husband 
is in a nursing-home, she is to be al- 
lowed an exemption of $1,150 a year 
given to a single child living apart; if the 
couple are living apart because of a sepa- 
ration, no contribution is required; if the 
self-supporting wife lives in the same 
household with her aged husband and 
has dependent children who are not re- 
ceiving A.D.C., her exemption will be de- 
termined by the same scale as used for 
married children. 

In connection with instructions re- 
garding the process of investigation of 
ability of children to support and of 
making certain that they do contribute 


7 “Manual of Public Assistance,” November 1, 
1943, PP. 151-52. 


in accordance with their legal obliga- 
tions, the manual offers some suggestions 
and requirements in addition to those 
set forth in the manual of April, 1942. If 
the interview with the aged person dis- 
closes information which “indicates ap- 
parent ability to assist or insufficient 
facts on which to make a determination,” 
the local public welfare officials must in- 
vestigate further, preferably by a per- 
sonal conference with the child, in which 
documentary proof should be requested 
regarding his income and capital invest- 
ments. If the child is unwilling or unable 
to supply documentary evidence of his 
income, verification must then be sought 
from employers or other appropriate 
sources. Workers are instructed to seek 
outside verification, however, only when 
it is not available through the child him- 
self. If a personal conference is not pos- 
sible, then a letter or a form question- 
naire may be used. If the child is found 
able under the law and the rules to con- 
tribute to the support of his parent, he 
must be notified of the amount which he 
is expected to contribute and, if possible, 
an agreement should be reached with him 
to contribute regularly the amount of his 
legal liability. 

In the event of refusal or failure on the 
part of a child to make the required con- 
tribution promptly and regularly, two 
courses of action are required of the local 
department of public welfare: (1) con- 
tinue granting full aid to the aged person 
and (2) initiate the necessary steps lead- 
ing to prosecution. In the beginning the 
departmental rule allowed local depart- 
ments to assume that the contributions 
were being made if the aged person did 
not report the contrary, but after De- 
cember 28, 1943, the rule was changed to 
require that “there must be a statement 
from the recipient or applicant that the 
contribution from a relative is actually 
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available before these resources may be 
deducted.” These statements may be 
either in writing from the aged person 
or oral statements to workers which are 
later recorded in the case record. 

Before prosecution can be undertaken, 
it is necessary to secure the authorization 
from the State Department of Public 
Welfare. This is obtained from the dis- 
trict office upon presentation of satis- 
factory evidence by the local depart- 
ment that -the child “has sufficient in- 
come to enable him to contribute”; that 
the local department has “made all rea- 
sonable efforts .o bring about a proper 
voluntary contribution”’; and such other 
factual information as “the child’s 
marital status, number of dependents, 
income, contributions made, if any, any 
special problems presented, and a sum- 
mary of attempts made to secure con- 
tributions without use of court action.’ 

The wording of the statute was some- 
thing less than decisive on the matter of 
the attitude that the state department 
should take toward prosecution: 

Action under sections twenty to twenty-two, 
inclusive of chapter two hundred seventy- 
three [the Support of Destitute Parents Act] 
shall be brought by a local board of public 
welfare .... only with the approval and upon 
the direction of the department. In any case 
where the department approves the bringing 
of such action it shall order that such action 
be commenced within a specified period of time 
thereafter and shall send a copy of such order, 
attested by its proper officer, to the local board 
by registered mail as soon as may be. If the 
local board neglects or refuses to bring such 
action within the time limited by such order the 
department shall thereupon bring such action 
in the name and on behalf of such local board, 
or may withhold from any city or town any 
reimbursement from the commonwealth under 
this chapter and any reimbursement from the 


8 Commissioner’s letter, October 1, 1943, attach- 
ment entitled ‘Procedures To Be Followed in 
Securing Relatives’ Contributions in Old Age 
Assistance,” p. 1. 








federal government under the provisions of 
section seven unless the action has been com- 
menced by said local board. 


Though it would appear that this statute 
could be interpreted otherwise, the State 
Department of Public Welfare has 
adopted a ruling that makes it manda- 
tory for local departments to prosecute 
any child who fails or refuses to con- 
tribute the full amount of his legal liabili- 
ty. The department’s latest ruling on 
this point appears to allow for no latitude 
whatever: 

A satisfactory contribution according to the 

procedures established must be received within 
sixty? days from the date of the first Old Age 
Assistance payment. If the satisfactory con- 
tribution has not been received by that date, a 
request must have been made for prosecution if 
reimbursement is to be made. 
Not only, then, is it mandatory for local 
departments. to prosecute, but there is 
here set up a uniform time limit of sixty 
days, during which the investigation 
must have been completed and the re- 
quest made for permission to prosecute 
in those cases in which full contributions 
are not then forthcoming. At the same 
time, the State Department of Public 
Welfare set February 1, 1944, as a dead 
line by which time all previous cases had 
to be cleaned up and in full conformance 
with the 1943 law and the rules or else 
prosecution has to be initiated. 

The departmental rule does not stipu- 
late any minimum amount below which 
prosecution shall not be undertaken, and 
at times the department has ordered 
prosecution for ridiculously small 
amounts. Theoretically, the rule would 
apply to a son whose legal liability 
amounted to only a fraction of a dollar 
per week or month as well as to a son or 
daughter whose legal liability amounted 

9Or ninety days from the date of application, 


since action on an application must be taken within 
thirty days of its filing. 
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to, say, $5.50 per month if he were will- 
ing to contribute no more than $5.00. 
From one point of view it appears 
ludicrous and wasteful of time and 
funds to go to the lengths of prosecu- 
tion for such small amounts. From an- 
other view, however, it may be reasoned 
that the line of responsibility once es- 
tablished must be maintained. The stat- 
ute places beyond liability substantial 
sums of income: from $1,150 per year for 
a single child living apart to $3,450 for a 
married child with three minor children, 
and $14 per week for the single child 
living at home with his aged parent. 
Out of the remainder, in excess of these 
amounts, the departmental rule re- 
quires—with some few exceptions—the 
modest amount of 15 per cent of the 
first $500 and 35 per cent of all over that 
figure for children living apart, and 50 
per cent of all over $14 per week for 
single children living at home with the 
aged parent. It may be reasoned that, at 
least for the children living apart, the 
rule makes a very modest demand for the 
support of their parents and that any 
further relaxation would not be justified. 
If the department adopted a rule to the 
effect that prosecution would not be un- 
dertaken for. amounts less than $1.00, 
$5.00, or any other figures, it is not un- 
likely that many of the persons now be- 
ing prosecuted for small amounts would 
refuse to contribute right up to the limit 
allowed without prosecution. Others, 
who otherwise would conform to the 
present rule, would also take the same 
stand once they learned that prosecu- 
tion would not follow refusal to contrib- 
ute ‘the required amount in full. Under 
the circumstances, it would appear that 
the department could hardly modify its 
rule to introduce into it some flexibility 
without complicating the matter still 
further. This is doubtless just one further 


item of proof that it is extremely difficult 
to administer responsibility of children 
in a satisfactory and equitable manner. 

The state department offers some gen- 
eral advice and suggestions regarding the 
manner in which the local departments 
should proceed with prosecution after 
it has been ordered. Application for com- 
plaint should be made of the clerk of the 
district’® court having jurisdiction over 
the community in which the parent 
lives. “Sufficient facts should be as- 
sembled and stated to the Clerk to justi- 
fy the complaint.” The material sub- 
mitted to the state department with the 
request for permission to prosecute 
should suffice for the clerk of the court. 
If the clerk declines to act upon the com- 
plaint, then “‘a request should be made 
that the application be submitted to the 
presiding justice. If the application is 
denied by the presiding justice, no further 
action can be taken.’™ In cases in which 
the clerk of district court accepts the 
complaint, “the representative of the 
local bureau should be prepared to state 
the basis of the complaint to the court, 
including such facts as the details of the 
Old Age Recipient’s needs and resources, 
the present grant, the facts upon which 
the liability of the son or daughter was 
computed, the details of the attempts to 
secure contribution and the results.” 
Whatever the decision of the court, it “‘is 
final and binding upon the local bureau 
or the department of public welfare.” 
The monthly grant of the aged parent 
will be adjusted in accordance with this 
decision. If the court holds the child not 


0 General Laws, chap. 273 (Support to Destitute 
Parents Act), sec. 21, indicates that the district 
and superior courts have joint jurisdiction over 
these cases, but apparently all have been tried in 
the district courts without jury. 

11 “Procedure in Prosecution in Old Age Assist- 


ance Cases,” mimeographed statement attached 
to commissioner’s letter, dated October 1, 1942. 
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liable, then the department must con- 
tinue to supply the full budgeted need 
without regard to this child’s ability to 
support. However, if the child’s circum- 
stances change, resulting in increased in- 
come or fewer dependents, “‘the determi- 
nation of ability should be again made as 
in the case of an original application,” 
and prosecution will follow again if the 
child refuses to comply with the depart- 
ment’s decision regarding his contribu- 
tion in accordance with his changed cir- 
cumstances. 

The department’s suggestions urged 
the local departments to secure the legal 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF REQUESTS FOR PERMISSION TO 
PROSECUTE AND DISPOSITION BY THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, MAY 
THROUGH DECEMBER, 1944 


Requests Number 
Received during month.............. 680* 
Disposition of requests.............. 1,315 

Withdrawn before authorization.... 585 

Agreement reached with children... 253 
Children no longer liable......... 176 
Cases closed: (5 262 Ob. Beak. 104 


73° 
*On April 30, 1044, there were pending 839 requests, and 


204 were pending at the end of the period on December 31, 1944. 
contribution without prosecution, if pos- 
sible, even after authorization to prose- 
cute had been issued, or, indeed, at any 
point short of the completion of the 
trial. The local departments were urged 
to confer with the child again after order 
to prosecute had been received, to en- 
deavor to have the probation officer try 
to persuade the child to contribute with- 
out trial; and, finally, after the court it- 
self had determined that there was legal 
liability present, the department sug- 
gested that “‘it may be desirable to re- 
quest a continuance without a finding” 
if the child agreed at that point to make 
the required contribution. The reason- 
ing behind this suggestion indicates the 
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department’s wish to extend every con- 
sideration to the child, provided he 
makes the required contribution. “If the 
person liable is willing to make the nec- 
essary contribution, according to ability, 
without an order of court, this procedure 
will avoid a finding on record against the 
son or daughter, but still secure contribu- 
tion during the period of continuance.” 


PROSECUTIONS OF CHILDREN OF 0.A.A. 
RECIPIENTS FOR REFUSAL TO 
SUPPORT PARENTS 


The complete data regarding the 
prosecution of children of O.A.A. recipi- 
ents for their refusal to contribute toward 
the support of their aged parents in ac- 
cordance with the calculated require- 
ments of the law and the rules are not 
available. These prosecutions have taken 
place in the sixty-six district courts scat- 
tered throughout the state; and since 
they make no annual reports and since 
they regard this sort of material as con- 
fidential, the materials are simply not 
available for analysis. However, it 
should be recalled that under the terms 
of the Massachusetts law the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare has the pow- 
er to order prosecutions or to withhold 
permission to prosecute, and it may with- 
hold federal and state moneys from a 
city or town as a penalty for failing to 
carry out such an order. The State De- 
partment of Public Welfare has under- 
taken, beginning in May, 1944, to com- 
pile the statistics of the requests by local 
departments for permission to prosecute, 
the district officers’ disposition of such 
requests, and the actual court action that 
followed. Table 1 indicates the number 
of such requests and their disposition by 
the district offices, May through De- 
cember, 1944.” 

2 Data obtained from the Bureau of Research 


and Statistics of the State Department of Public 
Welfare. 
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During the eight-month period the 
State Department of Public Welfare re- 
ceived 680 requests for permission to 
prosecute children of aged applicants 


and recipients of O.A.A. Another 839 — 


such requests were pending at the begin- 
ning of the period, making a total of 
1,509 to be acted upon during the period. 
The state department authorized and 
ordered a total of 730 prosecutions, or 
an average of 91 per month. In a total 
of 253 cases the child or children ac- 
ceded to the demands for contributions 
when prosecution was ordered. Another 
104 cases were closed, thus eliminating 
the necessity for going through with the 
prosecution. It is believed that many of 
these closures were at the request of the 
aged person, in order to avoid prosecu- 
tion of his children. 

The action that followed the state de- 
partment’s authorization or order to 
prosecute is shown in Table 2. The most 
interesting facts to be found in this table 
are that of the total of 947 cases in which 
the state department had authorized or 
ordered prosecution, only 170 actually 
were brought to trial, while 339 were 
adjusted before trial by the child’s agree- 
ing to contribute, presumably only after 
he saw that trial was imminent. All told, 
289 children came to agreement before 
the complaint had been issued, and 50 
others yielded after the complaint was 
issued and before the trial was held. 
Though there was some slackening in 
the number of prosecutions, it was not 
appreciable, there being 21 in December 
as against 31 in May. 

It should be explained that there were 
no prosecutions in the city of Boston, by 
far the largest community in the state, 
because the city’s law department ar- 
ranged to handle cases from that com- 
munity in a less formal way rather than 
by resort to the courts—that is, by the 
office of the Corporation Counsel. 


Although eight months is too short a 
period from which to draw any final con- 
clusions, certain facts emerge rather 
clearly, and other facts are at least sug- 
gested: (1) The number of children who 
are intimidated into making contribu- 
tions by the threat of prosecutions is 
rather considerable. At each step in the 
process—request for authorization to 
prosecute, granting of permission to 
prosecute, issuance of complaint, sum- 


TABLE 2 


ACTION ON CASES IN WHICH PROSECUTION 
WAS AUTHORIZED OR ORDERED BY THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
MAY THROUGH DECEMBER, 1944 


Action Number 
Authorized during month.............. 730° 
DORI 8. 5556. 45. pita: vig <iersinges « 648 


Withdrawn before complaint was issued 429 
Agreement reached with children... 289 
RUN | bine oe wcedene ss Sty aga’ Bf 130 

Withdrawn before beginning of trial... 61 
Agreement reached with children... 50 
CE G3. od: cas SEo eae: ears II 

Complaints issued and hearings held... 170 
Contributions ordered or agreed upon 


according to standard........... 95 
Contributions ordered or agreed upon 

not according to standard.... 31 
Children found not legally liable.... 26 
CNNAEC So er ee ean kgs poles genes 18 


* A total of 217 cases were pending on April 30, 1944, and 
299 had not yet been acted upon at the end of the period, De- 
cember 31, 1944. 


mons to trial, etc-——a considerable num- 
ber of formerly unwilling children signi- 
fy their willingness to contribute. (2) 
Though an average of 21 prosecutions 
per month is not a high figure in relation 
to the 76,000 current O.A.A. cases in the 
state, it is rather sobering to reflect that 
the children of as many as 170 aged per- 
sons during the later months of 1944 were 
so adamant in their refusal to support 
that prosecution was necessary to per- 
suade them. (3) Certainly, 1,315 is not 
an inconsiderable number of cases in 
which it was necessary to initiate prose- 
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cution before they would agree to con- 
tribute to the support of their parents. 
(4) It is hardly to be supposed that the 
interest in and affection for their par- 
ents was enhanced by the threats and 
actual prosecution of the children of these 
1,315 O.A.A. recipients. (5) It is difficult 
to believe that forcing children to sup- 
port their aged parents adds anything to 
the happiness and dignity of the aged 
persons involved. To be obliged to ac- 
cept a livelihood from a son or daughter 
who had to be compelled by the courts to 
provide it is not a happy prospect for any 
aged person. 

Unfortunately, this material does not 
yield information about the amounts of 
money involved in the contributions of 
those cases in which it became necessary 
to prosecute or at least to threaten prose- 
cution. Neither does this material shed 
any light upon the question as to the 
number of children involved in these 
prosecution cases. It is to be supposed 
that, while some cases involve only one 
child, others undoubtedly involve several 
children. 

Even though the State Department of 
Public Welfare possesses rather conclu- 
sive authority to determine in what 
cases and for what amounts children will 
be prosecuted, this has not resulted in uni- 
formity throughout the state. The rea- 
son for this is that the actual prosecu- 
tions have to be carried out in the sixty- 
six district courts and that these courts 
have varied widely in their interpreta- 
tion of the law. It should be remembered 
that, even after the state department has 
given permission to prosecute or even if 
it has ordered the city or town to prose- 
cute, the district court may refuse to 
issue the summons if there is insufficient 
cause according to its interpretation of 
the law. For example, one of the courts 
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has taken the view that no summons will 
be issued or there shall be no conviction 
of children whose parents have any as- 
Sets whatever. Now the O.A.A. law in 
Massachusetts permits aid to go to aged 
persons who own their own homes, who 
possess life insurance, and who have as 
much as $300 in the bank. This court 
holds that such parents are not “desti- 
tute” under the Destitute Parents Act 
and hence their children are not liable to 
prosecution for failure or neglect to sup- 
port them. In another district court the 
presiding justice is reported to have tak- 
en the extreme view that any aged per- 
son receiving O.A.A. is not “‘destitute” 
so long as he is receiving such aid and 
that therefore his children are not liable 
to prosecution under chapter 273 of the 
General Laws. In this court it would sim- 
ply be impossible to obtain prosecution 
of children of an O.A.A. recipient, be- 
cause the law requires the local depart- 
ment to pay the full budgeted needs un- 
der O.A.A. until the contributions from 
children are actually available. If the 
law requires the payment of O.A.A. until 
the child’s resource is actually available 
and if the court refuses to prosecute so 
long as that assistance is paid, all a child 
in this district needs to do to avoid his 
responsibility safely is to remain stead- 


.fast in his refusal to contribute to his 


parent’s support. 

It would be desirable, of course, to 
have some uniformity in the applica- 
tion of this law by the various district 
courts. Under the law, however, only the 
child who has been convicted has the 
right to carry an appeal to the state su- 
preme court. Since, under one interpre- 
tation of the law, there can be no prose- 
cution, there can be no conviction; and 
hence no such appeal can be made to the 
supreme court. 
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POSSIBLE INCREASE IN COSTS IF RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF CHILDREN IN 
0.A.A, LAW WERE REPEALED 


One of the points investigated by the 
early commissions on old age pensions was 
the difference in the costs for old age 
pensions if children were not required to 
contribute toward the support of their 
parents. In view of the early interest in 
this question and in view of the con- 
tinued agitation to have this feature of 
the law repealed or liberalized, it is 
singular that since the law became effec- 
tive no effort has been made to deter- 
mine how much assistance has actually 
come from children of O.A.A. recipients, 
how many such recipients had children 
able and willing to support, or even how 
many such children there were who had 
to be investigated over and over again 
throughout the years. 

Finally, in the summer of 1944, at the 
request of the current legislative recess 
commission studying O.A.A., the state 
department undertook a quick survey 
on two of these points. On August 14, 
1944, every local department of public 
welfare was asked to report the follow- 
ing data on its total O.A.A. case load: 
(x) “total number of cases actually in 
receipt of contributions from children in 
May, 1944,” and (2) “total amount of 
contributions received from children in 
May, 1944.” The results of this survey, 
as submitted to the commission on Sep- 
tember 21, 1944, were as follows: Of the 
76,633 cases receiving O.A.A. in May, 
1944, 14,727, Or 19 per cent, were “re- 
ceiving contributions from children either 
in cash or kind. These contributions rep- 
resented for the month of May, 1944, 
$228,780.92, of which $184,057.45 was in 
cash and $44,723.47 in kind.” 


13 Letter from Commissioner Arthur G. Rotch to 
the Recess Commission on Old Age Assistance and 
Public Welfare, September 21, 1944. 


Assuming that May was an average 
month, the department estimated that 
these contributions would have aggre- 
gated some $2,745,371 for the year. Tak- 
ing the O.A.A. cases that had been 
closed during the year. July 1, 1943, 
through June 30, 1944, because of chil- 
dren’s contributions and taking the ap- 
plications rejected during the same peri- 
od, the department estimated that the 
costs would have been increased by an 
additional $2,425,000 for the year if no 
contributions from children had been 
received or counted in the administra- 
tion of O.A.A. The department con- 
cluded that the elimination of these con- 
tributions from children would have re- 
sulted in increased costs of a total an- 
nual amount equal to $5,170,371. Table 
3 presents these estimates and the prob- 
able division of the increased expenditures 
between the federal, state, and local 
governments. In May, 1944, Massa- 
chusettsexpended $3,044,968 forO.A.A.™ 
If this is an average month, the annual 
expenditures for O.A.A. in this state will 
aggregate $36,539,616. Though $5,000,- 
ooo seems a large sum of money, it rep- 
resents only 14 per cent of the present 
O.A.A. expenditures. 

Though these data throw light on the 
question as to increased costs if respon- 
sibility of children were not required by 
law in Massachusetts, there are two im- 
measurables whose effects would have to 
be considered before the question would 
be answered fully. These are: (1) How 
much would children be willing to con- 
tribute to the support of their aged par- 
ents if the law did not require it and if 
prosecution did not follow their refusal 
to do so? and (2) How many additional 
aged persons would qualify for O.A.A. if 
their children were not required to con- 
tribute to their support? These factors 


14 Social Security Bulletin, July, 1944, p. 26. 


a 
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cannot be measured. However, it seems 
probable that somewhat smaller con- 
tributions would be forthcoming from 
children if the legal compulsion were 
removed, even if all such contributions 
were not withdrawn. Only experience 
under such a law can answer these ques- 
tions. Likewise, though it is safe to as- 
sume that removal of compulsive fea- 
tures from the law would result in an in- 
crease in applications from that group 
now dependent upon their children, it 
could hardly be expected that all of them 
would apply. Only extensive research or 
actual experience under such a law, how- 
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without compulsion in the law would 
not be the same in a state where contribu- 
tions had never been required of children. 
The commissioner of public welfare re- 
cently estimated that elimination of 
legal responsibility of children would in- 
crease the annual costs by some $15,000,- 
ooo, though this is admittedly a guess. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE RECESS COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDED ABOLITION OF LEGAL 
RESPONSIBILITY OF CHILDREN FROM 
THE 0.A.A. LAW 


Mention has already been made of the 
fact that a special recess legislative com- 


TABLE 3 


ESTIMATED INCREASED ANNUAL COSTS FOR O.A.A. WITH CHILDREN’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS ELIMINATED 














Total Federal State Local 
Annual rate of present contributions to 
OeGve casbest) |... fo000. 0. BS $2,745,371 $1, 290, 324 $ 970,031 $485,016 
Annual cost of cases closed during past 
. year by children’s contributions. ..... 2,115,000 975,000 860,000 280,000 
Annual cost of cases rejected because of 
children able to support............ 310,000 142,000 112,000 56,000 
ES Sic SL disudip. ose Faciey Fike als $5,170,371 $2,407,324 $1,942,031 $821,015 

















ever, would show the actual increase in 
case loads. Experience in other states" 
would be useful but not conclusive. These 
matters depend so largely upon attitudes, 
standards of assistance, standards of 
living, etc., all of which differ so greatly 
among the states, that one state’s experi- 
ence would not necessarily be repeated in 
another state. Moreover, experience 


t8In Washington state, where responsibility of 
children in O.A.A. was abolished, the department 
reported that it had “been unable to see that the 
removal of this provision has in any way reduced 
the extent to which relatives assist. There is some 
indication that the percentage of cases in which 
relatives aid has actually increased” (see Public 
Welfare in the State of Washington, Oct., 1942-Sept., 
1944, P- 49). 


mission has been making a further study 
of O.A.A. during the last eighteen 
months. This commission filed its report 
on December 1, 1944." The matter of 
responsibility of children occupied more 
of the commission’s time and attention 
than any other aspect of the program, 


6 Report of the Special Commission Studying Old 
Age Assistance, 1944 (House No. 1650, January, 
1945). Other recommendations of this commission 
included elimination of settlement, citizenship, and 
the word ‘‘deserving’’ from the O0.A.A. law; financing 
out of the general fund instead of out of earmarked 
funds derived from horse- and dog-racing and liquor 
taxes; state financial participation in the costs of 
local administration; better standards of personnel 
and increased salaries for staff; the appointment of 
a deputy commissioner to have sole responsibility 
for administering O.A.A. 
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and it likewise bulked largest in the 
amount of space devoted to it in the com- 
mission’s report. No special research on 
this question was undertaken by the com- 
mission itself. Its methods were rather 
extensive public hearings and private 
study and consideration of the matter. 

The seven-member commission was 
unanimous in its recommendation that 
“all legal requirements of sons and 
daughters to contribute to the support of 
their parents be stricken from the 0.A.A. 
Law.” The importance of this recom- 
mendation is probably great. Four of its 
members are members of the legislature, 
and at least three of them were pledged to 
work for the necessary legislation to se- 
cure this abolition in the current session 
of the General Court. Among all the com- 
missions that have studied and pondered 
the question of responsibility of children, 
this is the first one that has recommended 
its abolition. 

Though convinced that responsibility 
of children should no longer be a matter 
of legal compulsion, accompanied by 
threats and mandatory prosecutions, the 
commission made it plain that it be- 
lieved ‘that children still have a moral 
responsibility to support their aged par- 
ents and that the authorities administer- 
ing the program should: undertake, 
through informal means, to obtain con- 
tributions from children for the sup- 
port of their needy aged parents. In the 
words of the commission: 

In making this recommendation it is antici- 
pated that the Department of Public Welfare 
in administering Old Age Assistance will use 
all reasonable means to persuade children to 
contribute toward the support of their parents, 
and that any contributions received will be 
deducted from the budgeted needs of the person 
receiving Old Age Assistance. Placed thus on a 
moral rather than a legal basis, it is believed 
that many children will continue to contribute 
as generously as they do at present to the sup- 
port of their parents. It will have the desirable 


effect of eliminating the threats and the insti- 
tution of criminal prosecutions which are con- 
trary to the principles on which the public 
assistance laws are based. 


Though the report sets forth the de- 
partment’s estimates regarding the ex- 
tent of current contributions from chil- 
dren, it omitted the department’s esti- 
mation of amounts saved by cases closed 
and rejected because of the ability of 
children to support. The commission de- 
voted most of its space to a discussion of 
the difficulties encountered in administer- 
ing this feature of the law and of the 
reasons why it believed that the law 
should be amended to exclude legal re- 
quirement of children’s contributions. 
The following excerpts will illustrate 
the commission’s reasoning on this point: 


No part of the Old Age Assistance program 
has received as much time and attention of this 
Commission as the provisions in the present 
law which make it mandatory for children to 
support their parents under threat of criminal 
prosecution. The opinions of the majority of 
witnesses heard were requested on this point, 
and while many views were expressed, it was 
generally agreed that there was an imperative 
need for changing that part of the statute 
which provides for the legally responsible rela- 
tives’-contributions toward the support of the 
recipients. 

The amounts that children should contribute 
toward the support of their parents, and what 
deductions should be made from the income 
of these children, have been the source of con- 
tinuing controversy between administrators of 
the law and those called upon to make the 
payments since the law became effective. 

Every member of the Commission has re- 
ceived complaints from legally responsible chil- 
dren who felt they were treated unfairly in the 
determination of what they should pay toward 
the support of their parents. 

From the outset of its investigation into this 
matter, the members of the Commission have 
retained the opinion that there is a moral obli- 
gation on the part of children who are financially 
able to contribute to the support of their par- 
ents, and it wishes to emphasize that opinion 
in this report. 
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The criminal prosecution of children who do 
not comply with the decisions of the local and 
Commonwealth’s administrators of Old Age 
Assistance regarding the amount they should 
contribute has been far from successful. Judges 
of our district court held widely divergent views 
on cases of this type which were brought before 
them. Some judges and clerks refuse to issue a 
complaint, basing their decisions on the premise 
that if the recipient possessed money or assets 
to the value of $50 or more, the recipient is not 
destitute, for the reason that, under the Old 
Age Assistance law, a recipient may have $300 
in cash, a $3,000 equity in real estate, and life 
insurance up to $1,000 in face value. Many 
recipients, therefore, are not destitute, and the 
non-complying child cannot be prosecuted 
under the language of General Laws (Tercen- 
tenary Edition), chapter 273, sections 20 to 22. 
Other judges found that the defendants should 
pay the amounts determined by the adminis- 
trators, and in at least one case a jail sentence 
was imposed. In other cases the defendants were 
placed on probation with an order to pay. 

Under the provisions of the present law and 
the rules of the Department of Public Welfare, 
cities and towns are required to prosecute 
children for absurdly small amounts of money; 
for instance, if the amount of money at issue 
between the Department and the legally re- 
sponsible child is as little as $1, prosecution is 
mandatory. 

Again, there has been no uniformity by the 
local administrators in instituting prosecution. 
In two of the smaller cities of the Common- 
wealth, an unusually high percentage of its 
children-support cases were brought to court, 
while in the largest city no permissions for 
prosecutions were requested from the state de- 
partment. In the latter case the Commission 
was told that excellent results were obtained by 
an interview in which the non-complying child, 
a member of the legal department and a social 
worker, participated. 

The Commission also found that this part 
of the law often resulted in subterfuge which 
worked to the detriment of the elderly recipients 
whom the legislators sought to help when the 
present statute was enacted. In many cases, it 
was reported, the recipients stated they had 
received the payments from their sons and 
daughters when, in fact, these payments were 
not made. 

It has also been found that some needy, 
aged persons withdraw their applications for 
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Old Age Assistance and request termination of 
their cases in order to avoid prosecution of their 
children under the existing law. 

Perhaps the most serious aspect of this pro- 
vision of the law is the strain that it puts on the 
home life of the children and the recipients. 
Cases were reported in which the daughter-in- 
law of the recipient believed the entire income 
of her husband should be devoted to his wife 
and children, and the intrusion of the law into 
the economic program of such a family resulted 
in controversy and recriminations with a seri- 
ous, deleterious effects on the life of the family. 

It has also been found that unmarried chil- 
dren living in the home represent the largest 
group of contributing children. A very large 
proportion of these are maiden women who 
assume the responsibility of the care and sup- 
port of their parents year after year, thereby 
failing to accumulate resources with which to 
provide for their own old age. 

Another inequitable situation exists in the 
cases of children living outside the Common- 
wealth. Though they may be of the same de- 
gree of kinship to the recipient as oes children 
living in Massachusetts, and posséss ample re- 
sources, it has been the practice of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare not to seek contribu- 
tions from this group, in the belief that they 
are beyond the reach of the courts of the Com- 
monwealth. . 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CHILDREN BEFORE 
THE LEGISLATURE IN 1945 


In addition to the special commission’s 
strong recommendation that “all legal 
requirements of sons and daughters to 
contribute to the support of their par- 
ents be stricken from the Old Age As- 
sistance law,” this session of the legisla- 
ture had before it some fifteen other bills 
attacking this feature of the statute, five 
of which sought to repeal*’ the require- 


™7 Another measure that would have eliminated 
responsibility of children from O.A.A. was House 
No. 473, an initiative petition, sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Society for Old Age Pensions. Be- 
sides eliminating “support of parents,” this petition 
would have changed the name of the system from 
O.A.A. to Old Age Pensions; provided complete state 
financing and administration under a separate old 
age pension board of three, appointed by the gov- 
ernor; and a minimum pension of $48 per month for 
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ment altogether. After extensive public 
hearings and thorough discussion, the 
Joint Committee on Pensions and Old 
Age Assistance agreed by the narrow 
margin of 7 to 6 to report out a bill defi- 
nitely repealing legal and compulsory 
responsibility of children from O.A.A.% 
This bill also would have amended the 
Support of Destitute Parents Act by 
forbidding its application to any “child 
whose parent is eligible for” O.A.A. This 
bill would have repealed outright section 
2(a) of the O.A.A. Act (exemption sched- 
ule for children) and would have elimi- 
nated from section 2 all those lines 
requiring prosecution of children for 
failure or refusal to contribute, con- 
tinuing aid until the child’s resource 
was actually available, and the state’s 
withholding of state and federal funds 
from any local board that failed to carry 
out an order to proceed with prose- 
cution. In place of all this, the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Pensions 
and Old Age Assistance provided simply 
that 


in determining the need for financial assistance, 
said bureau shall give consideration to the 
resources of the aged person, but no action 
shall be brought under sections twenty to 
twenty-two of chapter two ‘hundred and 
seventy-three against the child of such aged 
person. 


single persons and from $65 to $96 for married 
couples. Though it received a negative vote by the 
Joint Committee on Pensions and Old Age Assist- 
ance (vote, 9 to 2), the House on June 4, 1945, voted 
overwhelmingly to approve the petition. The vote 
was 125 to 78. The measure was beaten by a fluke, 
however, because after this victory in the House, it 
was discovered that a constitutional provision re- 
quires action before the first Wednesday in June on 
initiative petitions. The Senate by this time had al- 
ready adjourned for the day, and efforts to bring it 
back for an evening session failed. And so the peti- 
tion died, but its sponsors are already obtaining the 
necessary 5,000 additional signatures necessary to 
place the measure on the ballot in the state election 
in 1946. 


18 House No: 1755 (1945). 


The almost even division among mem- 
bers of the committee over this bill indi- 
cated something of the later lineup in 
the legislature on this issue. In this con- 
nection, notice should be taken of some 
political maneuvering that occurred to 
prevent three of the four legislators who 
served on the special recess commission 
from receiving assignments to the Joint 
Committee on Pensions and Old Age As- 
sistance. All three of these persons fav- 
ored repeal of responsibility of children, 
and two of them were particularly zeal- 
ous in their demands that it be accom- 
plished. The leaders of the two houses suc- 
ceeded in keeping these friends of the 
measure off the Pension Committee, but, 
of course, they could work effectively for 
it when the measure was before the two 
houses. This action left the fourth mem- 
ber of the legislature who served on the 
special recess commission—a man who 
took no part in the deliberations of the 
recess commission and who failed even to 
sign the report—as its only representa- 
tive on the Joint Committee on Pensions 
and Old Age Assistance. As Senate chair- 
man of this committee, this man was 
among the six who voted against the 
committee’s report. 

Because the proposed repeal of re- 
sponsibility of children from O.A.A. was 
expected to increase the costs of the pro- 
gram, the House referred the pension 
committee’s report (House No. 1755) 
to the Joint Committee on Ways and 
Means. The pressure on this commit- 
tee was particularly heavy during this 
session because of a number of pro- 
posed measures that would require 
the raising of considerably more funds. 
Among these proposals is one to pay 
upward of $300 pension to all Massa- 
chusetts citizens who are veterans of 
the present war, a measure that is esti- 
mated to require some $400,000,000. 
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The dissenting members of the Joint 
Committee on Pensions and Old Age 
Assistance appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee, in public hear- 
ings, and presented an alternative plan. 
Their proposal was simply to liberalize 
the present exemption schedule for chil- 
dren by increasing the amounts of in- 
come that children would be permitted to 
receive before being called upon to con- 
tribute toward the support of their par- 
ents. 

After deliberating the matter for some 
two months, the Committee on Ways 
and Means reported a bill’? that for 





LINFORD. 


seven changes in the provisions re- 
garding responsibility of children in 
the O.A.A. Act. They are listed and 
discussed briefly, as follows: 

1. Liberalization of the children’s 
exemption schedule. Table 4 presents 
the amount of the exemptions under both 
the new act and that of 1943. It must 
be acknowledged that the increases are 
considerable—so considerable, perhaps, 
that, in the days ahead when family in- 
comes become more “normal,” few 
children will be found who will be liable 
under the act. 

2. Whereas the 1943 act left it dis- 


TABLE 4 


INCOME EXEMPTIONS FOR CHILDREN OF 0.A.A. RECIPIENTS 
BY FAMILY STATUS, 1943 AND 1945 








Family Status 


1943 1945 





Single child living with parent........... 
Single child living apart from parent. .... 
Married child with no dependent children. 


Married child with one dependent child. ... 


Married child with two dependent children 


Amount for each additional dependent child........ 


 <eOdes - $ 728.00 $1,500.00 
wipe tea 1,150.00 1,750.00 
pee esr 1,725.00 2,750.00 
vier 2,300.00 3,300.00 
eM as 2,875.00 3,800.00 

575.00 500.00 











the most part accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the defeated minority of the 
Committee on Pensions and Old Age 
Assistance. Instead of repealing out- 
right those provisions of the act deal- 
ing with responsibility of children, this 
bill simply modified them in several im- 
portant particulars—generally in the 
direction of liberalization. With only 
slight modifications this measure was 
enacted into law and received the gov- 
ernor’s signature on July 23, 1944. In 
the Senate a motion to provide out- 
right repeal of responsibility of children 
resulted in a tie vote of 15 to 15, thus 
being lost there by the. margin of a 
single vote. 

In all, the legislature effected some 

9 House No. 2133 (1945). 


cretionary with the commissioner just 
what percentage of a child’s income in 
excess of the exemption would be re- 
quired for the support of parents, the 
new act specified that one-third of such 
excess would be required. This is in con- 
trast with the 15 per cent of the first 
$500 and 35 per cent of all additional 
income that was required by the depart- 
mental rule. : 

3. The new act substitutes a civil 
action for the former criminal prosecu- 
tion of children who failed to contribute 
in accordance with the amounts re- 
quired. Court action against such chil- 
dren, however, remains a requirement of 
the amended O.A.A. Act. This part of 
the new act reads as follows: 
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In determining the need for financial assist- 
ance, said bureaus shall give consideration to 
the resources of the aged person. No action 
shall be brought under sections twenty to 
twenty-two, inclusive, of chapter two hundred 
and seventy-three [the Support of Destitute 
Parents Act] in connection with the granting 
of assistance under this chapter. Action under 
sections seven to twelve, inclusive of chapter 
one hundred and seventeen [Poor Law] shall 
be brought by the local board of public welfare 
in connection with the granting of assistance 
under this chapter with the approval or upon 
the direction of the department. In any case 
where the department approves the bringing 
of such action it shall order that such action be 
commenced within a specified period of time 
thereafter and shall send a copy of such order, 
attested by its proper officer, to the local board 
by registered mail as soon as may be. If the 
local board neglects or refuses to bring such 
action within the time limited by such order 
the department shall thereupon bring such 
action in the name and on behalf of such local 
board, or may withold from any city or town 
any reimbursement from the commonwealth 
under this chapter and any reimbursement from 
the federal government under provisions of 
section seven unless the action has been com- 
menced by the said local board. 


4. The term “income” is defined by 
the new act (in connection with the chil- 
dren’s exemption schedule) as ‘income 
after deducting state and federal in- 
come taxes thereon.”’ It will be recalled 
that the 1943 act failed to define this 
term and that the commissioner ruled 
that it meant gross income and specifi- 
cally forbade the deduction of income 
taxes in its determination. 

5. The new act also provides a greatly 
simplified method of verifying the in- 
come of children of O.A.A. recipients or 
applicants: the child’s own statement 
under oath. The act provides that “no 
investigation as to the income of such 
child shall be made by a local board, of 
public welfare unless the child shall have 
refused to submit such a statement, or 
unless the board reasonably doubts the 
accuracy of a statement submitted.” 


This latter provision will greatly simplify 
the administration of the act. 

6. It is specifically provided that 
“board and lodging paid by a child 
living with his aged parent or parents 
shall not be considered as a resource 
unless it exceeds ten dollars per week.” 
The earlier act, it will be recalled, 
exempted up to $14 per week board and 
lodgings paid by such a child, but it also 
required him to contribute one-half of 
all of his annual income over $728. The 
new act provides an exemption of $1,500 
for a single child living at home and pro- 
vides that, if he pays more than $10 
week for room and board, such excess 
will be counted as a resource of the aged 
parent and deducted from his budgeted 
needs. 

7. The final change represents the 
only regressive feature of the new act, 
and it is a serious one. It requires the 
impossible by providing that the re- 
sponsibility of children shall apply to 
sons and daughters living outside the 
state as well as to those residing within 
the commonwealth. This will be impos- 
sible of enforcement, of course, but its 
presence in the act will require the 
writing of perhaps thousands of letters 
to children living all over the world. 

The 1945 session of the legislature 
did not rise to its opportunity. The de- 
partments of public welfare must con- 
tinue to administer this difficult and 
unsatisfactory act; children will continue 
to be pressed to contribute to the sup- 
port iof their aged parents and will be 
brought into court if they fail to do so; 
the proponents of repeal will continue to 
agitate and fight for their objective, and 
members of the legislature will find 
themselves struggling with the problem 
in every session until they finally erase 
it from the statute-books. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
CHILDREN IN WARTIME RE- 
PORTS TO THE NATION 


United States Children’s Bureau has 
now issued a fifty-page pamphlet under 
the title “Building the Future for Children 
and Youth,” the result of the work of the 
National Commission on Children in War- 
time, which was appointed more than a year 
ago and has had various meetings since that 
time. Leonard W. Mayo, dean of the School 
of Applied Social Sciences of Western Re- 
serve University and a national authority 
on child welfare, has served as the very 
vigorous and competent chairman of the 
commission. 

Former Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, in presenting to President Truman 
this ‘comprehensive plan for immediate ex- 
pansion of health, welfare, education, and 
other protective services offered to chil- 
dren,” made an excellent’ statement, in 
which she said: 


Our greatest chance for a lasting peace lies 
not with us but with our children. If they are to 
have a fair chance to mold that peace into some- 
thing enriching and rewarding every one of our 
boys and girls must be helped, through their 
families and through public services, to face that 
future with confidence. That help must come 
in very practical forms: Adequate medical care 
and health services; family insurance against 
loss of income from unemployment, disability, 
old age, and death; and the widest kind of edu- 
cational opportunities. We cannot and must not 
let another generation of youngsters grow to 
adulthood and find again that four out of every 
ten of our men have physical and mental handi- 
caps, as Selective Service found among the men 
drafted for service in this war. 


Miss Perkins emphasized the importance 
of increasing federal funds for grants to 
state health departments for maternal and 
child health, now amounting to less than 


six million dollars a year, by fifty million. 
Similarly, federal support to state crippled 
children’s agencies, which now is less than 
four million a year, should-be increased by 
twenty-five million. Also to make possible 
state-wide coverage of child welfare services 
within ten years, a major increase in annual 
appropriations to state welfare departments 
is called for. 

Because of the benefits that would accrue 
to children in terms of more adequate sup- 
port, the commission recommended more 
generous benefits for dependent children and 
liberalizing the conditions under which such 
benefits are made available; federal sharing 
of the cost of general assistance; and en- 
larging the insurance programs under the 
Social Security Act. 

Declaring that it is essential to move for- 
ward as rapidly as possible to attain full edu- 
cational opportunity for all children and 
youth, the commission urged federal support 
for education, based on the need for educa- 
tional opportunities and facilities through- 
out the country, and administered without 
discrimination as to race, color, creed, or 
national origin. 

Further protection of young workers was 
said to require broadening the coverage of 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and strengthening the en- 
forcement of these provisions. 

The National Commission pointed out 
that among the next steps to be taken to 
improve the health and welfare of children 
and youth are three tasks which are the re- 
sponsibility of states and communities. 
Abuses of child labor during the war point 
up the need for state laws that set the age of 
sixteen as the minimum for all employment 
during school hours and for work at any 
time in manufacturing and mechanical es- 
tablishments. 

This. statement of next steps toward a 
better future for children and youth is a 
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very important and timely document. 
Clearly written and easy to read, it should 
be widely used, and it is good news that a 
group of senators have immediately pro- 
posed the necessary legislation to carry out 
the commission’s recommendations. j 

Before the end of July, Senator Pepper, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Health 
and Welfare of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, had introduced a bill 
providing for some of the important com- 
mission proposals. Acting with Senator Pep- 
per as co-sponsors of the bill (S. 1318) were 
nine other members of the Senate Commit- 
tee, including Senator La Follette of Wis- 
consin, six Democratic senators—Chavez of 
New Mexico, Guffey of Pennsylvania, Hill of 
Alabama, Tunnell of Delaware, Thomas of 
Utah, and Walsh of Massachusetts—and 
two Republican senators—Aiken of Vermont 
and Morse of Oregon. 

The new bill thus strongly sponsored 
proposes to extend within ten years to all 
women wishing it the same inclusive ma- 
ternity care now being given to the wives of 
servicemen in the four lower-pay grades 
under the Emergency Maternity and Infant 
Care Program to be administered by the 
United States Children’s Bureau. The bill 
provides $50,000,000 annually for a pro- 
gram of maternal and infant care, patterned 
in general after the E.M.I.C. system, under 
which 845,000 servicemen’s wives and 
babies have received medical care. The 
scope of the program would, however, be 
broader than that of E.M.I.C. and would 
include the correction ‘of defects of school 
children and youth and the provision of 
health services for them, such as dental care 
and mental hygiene clinics. 

The bill also follows the recommendations 
of the National Commission regarding 
crippled children and would provide $25,- 
000,000 for complete medical care to all 
crippled and handicapped children, many 
of whom have not received adequate treat- 
ment because of lack of funds. Under a third 
title a $20,000,000 welfare program would 
be set up designed to curb delinquency. The 
remaining $5,000,000 asked would go for 


federal administration of the new pro- 


m. 

Each title would be administered under a 
system by which the states would pledge 
themselves to extend the program each 
year until it became state wide, agree not to 
permit race discrimination, and assure com- 
petent administration. Funds would be 
matched dollar for dollar on the basis of 
proportional child population, but other 
funds would be allocated on the basis of 
local medical care costs, special maternal 
and child health problems, and the finan- 
cial need of the state for help in carrying 
out its plan. 

Senator Pepper explained that the bill 
was not in conflict with proposals for broad- 
er medical care for all the people, but rather 
might’ serve as preliminary to a “total 
medical-care plan designed to lift the levels 
of health and medical care.” 

“Children do not wait to grow until the 
nation decides what kind of a national 
health program it will have,” Senator Pep- 
per said. ‘“‘We can learn much that will be of 
use to us later in dealing with the larger 
problem by pushing ahead now with this 
more limited measure.” 

Under the prevention of delinquency pro- 
gram to be set up under the bill various 
services would be provided, including tempo- 
rary care for children who otherwise would 
be detained in jail and payment of costs of 
returning runaway children to their own 
communities if costs could not otherwise be 
met. 

Welfare workers will hope for prompt 
enactment of the Pepper Bill. 


IS THERE DANGER OF A POST- 
WAR CRIME WAVE? 


HETHER or not there is likely to be a 

postwar increase in crime is a question 
that has been discussed for some time. There 
has been a four-year downward trend in the 
number of offenders and committed prison- 
ers, in spite of such new offenses as those 
created by the wartime regulations, such as 
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selective service legislation and special war- 
time or national-defense laws. But many 
competent observers believe that the four- 
year downward trend has ended and that 
“an increase in the prison population” next 
year is indicated by the “consistent month- 
by-month upward movement in average 
population” during the past year. 

After the first World War, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, speaking in London in 1919, made 
the following statement: 


People talk about the world on the morrow 
of the Great War as if somehow or other we had 
ali been transported into a higher form. We 
have been transformed into a sphere which is 
definitely lower from almost every point of view 
than that which we had attained in the days be- 
fore Armageddon. Never was there a time when 
people were more disposed to turn to courses of 
violence, to show scant respect for law and coun- 
try and tradition and procedure than the pres- 
ent. There never was a time when more complete 
callousness and indifference to human life and 
suffering were exhibited by the. great communi- 
ties all over the world. On the expanse of Europe 
an insidious seething scene of misery has 
formed—a malevolence which is not for the 
moment dangerous, because it proceeds only on 
the basis of exhaustion of a kind that the world 
has never before recorded.? 


The French social scientist, Augustin 
Hamon, discussed, in a book prepared dur- 
ing the first World War, the effect of war 
upon the standards of conduct of those en- 
gaged in it. The theory of M. Hamon was 
that war reverses “the customary moral val- 
ue of men’s actions. Life in the midst of vio- 
lence and slaughter . . . . educates men for 
war, not for peace..... ” M. Hamon be- 
lieved that “the continual spectacle which 
the soldier has had before his eyes for months 
_ and years is so full of horrors that ... . he no 

longer pities the sufferings of others, and he 
feels his own less keenly.” The young men 
from the armies had, he thought, acquired 
“a contempt for death and suffering. .... 
Moreover, the dangers incurred and the 
constant presence of death have accustomed 
men to be unafraid. They are less fearful 

t Quoted in the Social Service Review, I (1927), 
213. 
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than of old, so that constraint is no longer 
effective.’ 

“Will there be a crime wave after the 
present war?” is the question frequently 
asked. The reassuring reply of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons is that “we need have no 
postwar increase in crime.” The bureau is 
right in taking a hopeful view of the future. 
It looks forward in its postwar thinking and 
emphasizes its “hopes and plans for better 
prisons” and for a “better and broader pro- 
gram of correction.” Among the changes 
indicated are “changes in sentencing pro- 
cedures, for example, such as those described 
in the proposed Federal Corrections Act, 
improvements in individual treatment in 
institutions made possible by the enlarge- 
ment of professional staffs, changes in the 
prison industries program which will make 
possible continued productive work for all 
our prisoners.’’ 

But prison-reform movements have fol- 
lowed other wars—in the hope that prisons 
can be made fit for heroes to live in.4 

There has not been general agreement as 
to what the effect of the first World War 
was on the increase in crime. The effects of 
prohibition and bootlegging confused the 
picture. However, one observer’ writing in 
1925 said: 

War’s toll did not end with the signing of the 
armistice, the promulgation of the terms of 
peace, and the arrangement of cash indemnities. 
It reached back into the communities to which 
the soldiers had returned. It turned men recent- 
ly hailed as heroes into common criminals. Out 
of its atmosphere came a wave of crime among 
ex-service men directly traceable to their mili- 
tary experience. Strong men came back with 
few changes in their characters. Weaker men 
were broken in moral fiber under the experi- 

2 Lessons of the World War, pp. 355-57. M. 
Hamon was also the author of La Psychologie du 
militaire professionnel, written in 1893. 

3 Federal Prisons, 1944 (U.S. Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Prisons), p. 33. 

4See E. Abbott, “The Civil War and the Crime 
Wave, 1865-70,” Social Service Review, I (1927), 
212-35. 

5 Fred L. Holmes, “Making Criminals Out of 
Soldiers,” Nation, CXXI (July 22, 1925), 114-15. 
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ences Of war..... In the years of post-war 
wrangling over the payment of a bonus, the in- 
dividual soldier was generally forgotten. 


Lewis E. Lawes, former warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, believes that a postwar crime 
wave can be prevented. However, he very 
wisely points to the serious effects of any 
postwar depression and the failure to pro- 
vide jobs, and at the same time he urges the 
importance of full employment. He also asks 
for the elimination of slum areas, which he 
calls “the long-known breeding places of 
crime.” In an article in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine he said: 


Just figure out for yourself what might hap- 
pen to a World War II veteran if he is unable to 
obtain a job. For a while he might get along on 
his bonus, but when his plight becomes unbear- 
able he decides to get what he needs at any 


It costs the state about $500 annually to keep 
a man behind bars. Besides, his wife and child 
may also have to be supported, at a cost of $750. 
If there are 300,000 such men, up to 400 million 
dollars, then, will have to be spent each year to 
maintain these victims of the depression. 

We must also consider another crop of po- 
tential criminals, today’s juvenile delinquents. 
During the past few years many of our social in- 
stitutions, which might have prevented delin- 
quency, were weakened rather than strength- 
ened. In some areas schools were closed owing 
to a shortage of teachers; in others, recreational 
facilities were either curtailed or eliminated. Be- 
sides child labor laws were flagrantly violated, 
so that children worked when they should have 
been studying. 


In general, the advice given by Mr. Lawes 
is sound advice. Unemployment and a de- 
pression are not the means of preventing a 
postwar crime wave. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


AL reports as to the action taken on 
child labor bills by the forty-four state 
legislatures that met in the first half of 1945 
are not yet available, but there is much en- 
couragement in the reports that are coming 


in. Illinois finally enacted a bill, long hoped 
for and worked for by the friends of children, 
that raised the age at which children may 
leave school to go to work from fourteen to 
sixteen. The new act, which also strengthens 
some other weak points in the present law, 
will not go into effect until six months 
after the war. Illinois thus becomes the 
sixteenth state to provide for keeping chil- 
dren in school until they are sixteen. The 
other states now on the sixteen-year honor 
roll include Connecticut, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and, finally, 
Illinois, 

Progress noted by the United States 
Children’s Bureau’ in other states includes 
Maine, which has raised its minimum age 
from fourteen to fifteen for work in any 
manufacturing or mechanical establish- 
ment, bowling alley, or poolroom, and in 
laundries and bakeries. Maine has also es- 
tablished a minimum age of eighteen for 
work that is determined by the state com- 
missioner of labor and industry to be haz- 
ardous in manufacturing or mechanical es- 
tablishments, laundries, or bakeries. 

New York has established maximum 
hours for the employment of minors under 
seventeen years of age attending full-time 
day school and working outside school 
hours. The Children’s Bureau has reminded 
us that controlling the hours of part-time 
work meets a grave need—a need em- 
phasized by the large amount of part- 
time employment during the war. The less- 
ening of fatigue and the interference with 
schoolwork that result from long hours of 
work in combination with school is very 
essential at this time. New York becomes the 
second state to control hours of part-time 
work for students sixteen years old. Cali- 
fornia has for many years limited the com- 
bined hours of school and work of minors 


t These reports are summarized in the Child, 
June, 1945, in a brief article, ““Young Workers in 
War-Time: 1945 Legislative Notes.” 
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sixteen and seventeen, as well as of those 
under sixteen. 

Rhode Island for the first time limits night 
work of minors sixteen and seventeen years 
of age. The new act prohibits work between 
11:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M. for minors of these 
ages in any “factory, manufacturing, me- 
chanical, business, or mercantile establish- 
ment.” 

At least two states have amended their 
workmen’s compensation laws in order to 
protect working children. Minnesota has 
amended its compensation law so as to bring 
under the act illegally employed minors who 
were formerly excluded from benefits under 
the act. New Jersey has raised from sixteen 
to eighteen the age under which double com- 
pensation is paid in case of injury to minors 
employed without a certificate or employed 
in a prohibited occupation. 

Three states—Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Oregon—have improved protective 
legislation for children by extending the 
compulsory-education age. 


Georgia’s new compulsory school-at- 
tendance law requires children between 
seven and sixteen to attend school, thus 
extending by three years the period of re- 
quired attendance. North Carolina has 
raised the upper age for required school 
attendance from fourteen to fifteen, begin- 
ning July 1, 1945, and to sixteen, beginning 
July 1, 1946, thus bringing school-attend- 
ance requirements into agreement with its 
sixteen-year minimum age for employment. 
Georgia and North Carolina, once laggard 
states about letting children leave school 
at an early age to go to work, are to be es- 
pecially congratulated on the new steps 
forward. 

Oregon strengthened its compulsory 
school-attendanceé law by lowering the begin- 
ning age for required attendance from eight 
years to seven and by narrowing the applica- 
tion of the exemptions under which certain 
children are not required to attend school. 

The new state laws are on the whole very 
encouraging. The legislative mills grind 
slowly but they do grind very satisfactorily 
in the long run. 
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CURRENT AND POSTWAR IMMI- 
GRATION PROBLEMS 


N SPITE of the very restrictive quota sys- 
tem which was established after the first 
World War, immigration problems are still 
with us. The old tradition of the “right of 
asylum” is no longer an American policy, 
and we have remained ungenerous and in- 
sensitive in the face of the needs of refugees 
from the Nazi-occupied countries.* As long 
ago as January, 1944, the War Refugee 
Board was established by Executive Order 
to assist in “the immediate rescue from the 
Nazis of as many as possible of the perse- 
cuted minorities of Europe, racial, religious, 
or political, of civilian victims of enemy 
savagery.” Although a very competent ex- 
ecutive was made director of the W.R.B., 
the problem of adequate help for refugees 
under our severely restrictive immigration 
laws has proved to be unsolvable. 

In the spring of 1944 a “free-port” plan 
was suggested. Under this plan it was hoped 
that refugees might be received at centers 
designated as temporary havens—quasi- 
detention centers—until they could be re- 
turned without personal risk to their own 
countries. The plan progressed to the stage 
where one unused army camp was con- 
verted into a “duration haven” for about a 
thousand refugees of all faiths, who were 
brought to the United States at the instruc- 
tion of President Roosevelt. It was hoped 
that refugees from territory occupied by 
Nazi Germany and its allies, as determined 
by the W.R.B., could be received on Ellis 
Island or other designated reception centers 
for temporary detention and care. 

The free-port plan for refugees was 


adapted from the practice followed with | 


regard to merchandise, which is permitted 
to lie duty free in our ports while awaiting 
transshipment. As applied to European 
refugees, the plan was to permit them to 
enter the United States in charge of the 
American government, without the necessity 
of complying with the usual formalities of 
the immigration laws. At the end of the war, 


«See this Review, XVIII (March, 1944), 95-96. 
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it was planned to return the refugees to their 
native countries. It was hoped that some 
would be able to remain here in accordance 
with immigration regulations. 

There was a great deal of talk about the 
free-port plan—only, like many a “‘sounds- 
well” plan, it did not work. At Fort Ontario, 
near Oswego, New York, a “refugee shel- 
ter,” there are now 969 “‘duration guests,” 
a pitiful remnant of the many hundreds of 
thousands of refugees needing shelter. But 
are we now going to return this handful of 
refugees to Europe? In June a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Immigration 
listened solemnly to testimony on this point. 

A group of Oswego citizens came to testi- 
fy before the House committee, including 
educators who joined in praise of the work 
done by refugee students attending Oswego 


schools. The publisher of an Oswego news-. 


paper said that the refugees had contributed 
largely to the social life of Oswego. 

An editorial in the New York Times 
(June. 28, 1945) states the situation clearly: 


It would be too bad if some way could not be 
found to permit the 969 European refugees now 
sheltered at Fort Ontario, near Oswego, to re- 
main in the United States. Every member of 
the House committee which has been investigat- 
ing their cases seems to have been moved by 
their predicament. Five of the committeemen 
are trying to work out a way to have the refugees 
freed at once. One representative prefers to pass 
the problem up to the Attorney General and the 
Commissioner of Immigration. One would have 
to be inhuman to ask that the whole number be 
sent back to the countries from which they came 
and in which their lot, despite the Nazi down- 
fall, might not be tolerable. In fact, as General 
William O’Dwyer, former executive director of 
the War Refugee Board, has testified, their 
early return is not possible. 

During their stay of less than a year they 
have made a good impression on the inhabitants 
of near-by Oswego. They have been well be- 
haved, their children have done well in school, 
and they show every sign of being good material 
for citizenship. Most of them come from coun- 
tries whose immigration quotas, because of war 
conditions, have not been exhausted. There are 
certainly not enough of them to flood the peace- 
time labor market; and, because of the peculiar 


circumstances under which they entered the 
country, their release would not set a dangerous 
precedent. Representative Dickstein suggests 
various ways of bringing this release about, 
among them a trip to Canada and re-entry un- 
der the quota system. One wishes the objective 
could be attained more simply. These are veter- 
ans of a real war. They suffered for conscience’ 
sake. We could well afford, by Presidential order 
or act of Congress, to accept them as future 
citizens. 


Another question that will soon be urgent 
is the probable deportation of very large 
numbers of foreign-born men and women 
who could not be deported during the war. 
Testifying before a congressional committee 
earlier this year, Commissioner Carusi of 
the United States Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service said that shortly before V-E 
Day there were “approximately 16,000 war- 
rants of deportation that have not been ex- 
cuted because of our inability to deport to 
Europe.” After V-E Day it became possible 
for the federal authorities to take action 
with regard to the possible deportation of 
these 16,000 noncitizens for whom warrants 
have been issued already. On May 31 the 
first group of 1,150 deportees were returned 
to Europe on the S.S. “Gripsholm.” 

It is to be hoped that many of these non- 
citizens can yet regularize their status and 
stay in the country in which they wish to 
live. Many of them need competent advice 
about regularizing their status, instead of 
deportation. An agency like the Immigrants’ 
Protective League of Chicago finds more 
work than it has staff for service, even in 
these days when immigration has been re- 
duced to negligible terms. There is a con- 
stant stream of people needing help about 
naturalization papers and many others, 
more than a thousand every month, who 
need help about bringing over their relatives 
or protecting their own status. A few brief 
statements about the clients whom the war 
or the peace is bringing to the League illus- 
trate these everyday problems of the foreign- 
born: 


The African son of an old chieftain came in 


with his little: American-born children to find- 


* 
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how the League could help him to stay in Amer- 
ica. He had been caught by the depression after 
helping with an exhibit at the Chicago World’s 
Fair and then stayed because of the war. He had 
always meant to return to Sierra Leone, but he 
had stayed on here and had established an 
American home and was proud that his children 
were American citizens. Now that Africa is at 
ast at peace, he said that be did not wish to re- 
turn but wanted to settle down on his chicken 
farm in Illinois. The League is helping him to ad- 
just his immigration status, and when that is 
done he will proceed with his naturalization 
papers. 


Soon after the American Army moved out of 
Sicily, a quiet little man, a competent railroad 
worker, came to ask how he might bring his 
wife and the daughter whom he had never seen 
from Agrigento. The depression and the war had 
delayed their journey. Since he is now a citizen 
of the United States, they have nonquota im- 
migration status. The League made out his 
petition for their visas and supporting affidavits. 
He was hopeful and grateful as he said, ‘““You 
make-a me burst! My daughter—I dress her so 
fine from the foot to the head, when she come.” 


The citizen-parents of a little boy came in 
weeping, to say that the German army had 
taken away the inhabitants of a whole Italian 
town, and they feared the worst. The League 
sent air-mail letters to officials in a dozen direc- 
tions. Meanwhile, the American Army had 
reached that town in central Italy. After three 
months a reply came directly from a Jewish cap- 
tain in the American infantry, reporting that, 
although the Italian refugees had been taken as 
far north as Padua, the little boy is safe. The 
right documents in his behalf from the parents 
have now been sent by the League to the Ameri- 
can consul in Rome. 


A very dignified woman from the Island of 
Rhodes (‘‘Rhodos,” as the Greek say) asked 
the League’s help in bringing her father on the 
last lap of his journey to America, to spend his 
remaining years with her. He had come as far as 
Brazil. A preference-quota number has been 
granted, following the League’s aid in making 
the application, and coastwise shipping will 
presently make their reunion possible. 


Hundreds of tracers are going out from 
the League, through the Central Location 
Index in New York City, for Chicago rela- 
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tives of families displaced by the war, in 
countries all over Europe. 


A Polish mother in Chicago, a skilled chem- 
ist, was a visitor here on a mission from her 
country when it was invaded. Now that she 
knows that her husband has been lost, she has 
been helped to adjust her immigration status to 
a permanent basis and is applying for United 
States citizenship. Her two little boys, rescued 
by the Russian army, evacuated to Siberia, then 
to the refugee camp at Karachi in India, now 
to Colonia Santa Rosa in Mexico, have been the 


- subject of the League’s appeal to three govern- 


ments. After more than a year of effort, their 
exit and entry permits are at last approved, and 
the League has had the good news for this moth- 
er that they will now be permitted to join her 
here. 


The League has a good many clients from 
the armed services—both in and out of uni- 
form: 


A young American-born serviceman, who 
had been taken back to Russia as an infant by 
his parents and who had spent much of his life 
there, left his Russian-born wife and child in 
Russia. He came to the League while he was on 
a brief furlough, between active service in 
Alaska and a new assignment in the American 
Army. Records in the little town in Russia have 
been bombed out with its church. But the wife 
and child are alive and will be brought over to a 
relative here to await his own return. 


A mother at the suggestion of the Immigra- 
tion Service came to the League office, bringing 
her son’s wedding picture sent from England, to 
explain that the family approves of his young 
wife, wishes to have her come to live with them 
until he returns. She was in need of help in mak- 
ing out the necessary papers. 


A boy serving in Iceland appealed through 
his parents, who came up from a small town in 
downstate Illinois, to consult the League regard- 
ing affidavits for his wife in Reykjavik. 


A mother-in-law asked the League’s help in 
bringing her son’s wife from Cristobal. She is a 
young Irish girl born in Costa Rica, whom the 
son met while stationed in the United States 
Air Corps in the Canal Zone. The mother was 
ready to pledge all her own earnings at a good 
factory in behalf of the young wife. 
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One boy invalided home from the Air Corps 
in the Pacific came all the way from his farm at 
Ottawa, Illinois, to introduce his New Zealand 
bride, for whom the League had made out the 
necessary papers. 


Affidavits and other papers have been 
prepared for the wives of servicemen mar- 
ried in England, Iceland, New Zealand, and 
even the Canal Zone. 


A young Mexican-American soldier, back 
from the Pacific and the Philippines, brought in 
his still young Mexican mother for aid in bring- 
ing a relative on a visit from Mexico. “I cannot 
tell you what happened when we landed,’’ he 
said, “but I can tell you that the Philippines are 
beautiful!” 


It is important that social workers do not 
overlook the means of helping their foreign- 
born clients.” 


MEDICAL CARE FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


QUENT reference to the discovery of 
large numbers of young men of military 
age found unfit for general military duty 
have shown how many people were not aware 
of the results of neglecting the problems of 
child health and medical care for school 


children. There should now be new enthusi- 


asm for medical services for school children, 
and the Review is glad to publish Miss 
Zahrobsky’s article in the current number 
reviewing the recent developments in IIli- 
nois, as we were glad to have the report of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
on the health needs of Chicago’s A.D.C. 
children’ in our last issue. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to remember 
the long English experience with school 
medical services, which have been developed 
on a nation-wide basis and are far superior 
to what has been done in our American 


2The American Committee for the Protection 
of the Foreign Born, 23 West Twenty-sixth St., 
New York, will try to help those who write to this 
agency. 


t See the article by Martha Crumpton Hardy in 
the June, 1945, issue of the Review, pp. 201-17. 
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states. British public opinion was awakened 
by the rejection of recruits at the time of the 
South African war, and after the war an 
Inter-departmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration? was appointed to study ways 
and means of improving health conditions. 
This was followed by a committee appointed 
by the president of the English Board of 
Education to deal with questions relating 
to medical inspection of school children and 
the feeding of school children by establishing 
school lunches. After these inquiries Parlia- 
ment passed two important acts—the Pro- 
vision of Meals Act? in 1906, followed by the 
Act of 1907,4 which was mandatory in re- 
quiring medical inspection of school chil- 
dren. England, therefore, led the way nearly 
forty years ago in providing school meals 
and medical care for school children. 

The Act of 1907 imposed upon the local 
education authority the duty of providing 
for the medical inspection of children imme- 
diately before, or at the time of, or as soon 
as possible after, their admission to a public 
elementary school and on such other occa- 
sions as the Board of Education should di- 
rect. The act also enabled the local educa- 
tion authority to make arrangements as to 
the “health and physical condition” of chil- 
dren; and this permissive feature of the act 
became mandatory under the Education 
Act of 1918, which placed the local authori- 
ties under an obligation to make arrange- 
ments for supervising the health and physi- 
cal condition of school children, as well as 
providing medical inspection. 

The acts of 1906 and 1907 at first had to 
meet objections raised by those who were 
afraid that parents would be “pauperized” 
and to meet other objections raised by pri- 
vate doctors, who were apprehensive about 
the new service. But the new service was 
successful,5 and school clinics gradually in- 


2 Great Britain, Cd. 2175 (1904), Vol. I. 

3 Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 6 Edward 
VII (1906), c. 57. 

4 Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 7 
Edward VII (1907), c. 43. 

5See the Annual Reports of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office), which have had for twenty-five 
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creased from 11 in 1909 to 692 in 1919, to 
1,649 in 1929, and 2,318 in 1938. 

At the present time England is following 
medical inspection of school children by a 
comprehensive system of school medical 
services under the provisions of the new 
Education Act. In the past, medical inspec- 
tion has not always been followed promptly 
by the necessary treatment, which the 
school authorities were not able to provide. 
In the future, adequate treatment will be 
available for children attending all elemen- 
tary and secondary schools maintained by 
public funds, but the administration of med- 
ical services for school children will be in the 
hands of local authorities until such time as 
the proposed National Health Service be- 
gins to function. 

America should do much better in pro- 
viding medical care and school lunches for 
the school child than England has done, 
just as America has done better in providing 
educational opportunities. But we have been 
slow in accepting the fact that health is as 
important for the child as.education and in 
realizing that the schools may be the most 
convenient means of providing the neces- 
sary facilities for medical inspection and 
showing the need for medical care. 


GETTING CHILDREN OUT OF JAILS 
AND. PRISONS: SOME RECENT 
NEW YORK REPORTS 


E earlier comment in this Review" on the 
New York legislative effort to prevent 
the holding of children in jails may now 
be supplemented by calling attention to 
three recent reports.. The first is a pam- 
phlet issued by the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare dealing with 





years the title “The Health of the School Child.” 
The 1929 Report (Appen. A, pp. 75-84), published 
in 1930 an account of the rise and development of 
the School Medical Service. And see the P.E.P. Re- 
port of the British Health Services (London, 1937), pp. 
119-26. 


6 See The Child, June, 1945, p. 191. 
* June, 1945, pp. 255-58. 
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Recommended Policies and Practices for De- 
tention Care of Children in New York State 
(exclusive of N.Y. City). The second report 
was recently submitted by the New York 
Welfare Council to Mayor La Guardia—a 
timely report made by the Welfare Council 
Committee on Institutional Care of Juvenile 
Delinquents and Youthful. Offenders in the 
City of New York. Finally, a third report of 
great interest, which has recently appeared 
in New York City, is the annual report of 
the executive director of “The Youth 
House,” an experimental and demonstration 
project established on April 3, 1944, as a de- 
tention home for the temporary care of 
boys held on charges of delinquency by the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn courts. 

The state department pamphlet furnishes 
a convenient statement of the generally ac- 
cepted policies and practices of detention 
care and the state board rules and regula- 
tions governing institutions for children. 
The pamphlet also includes the results of a 
questionnaire study of “Detention Facili- 
ties in Upstate New York.” 

The state department study showed a 
wide variety of programs. “Detention facili- 
ties and practices ranged from none at all, 
in one county, to well-organized patterns 
providing quarters for security care as well 
as boarding-home care for children, incor- 
porating many of the recommended policies 
and practices essential to an effective deten- 
tion care program.” The difficulties due to 
the wartime shortage of personnel are em- 
phasized in the report: “Able staff has been 
increasingly difficult to secure.” In two 
county detention homes there were reported 
to be no men on the staff, even though the 
largest group of children in detention were 
boys of fourteen and fifteen. From one court 
came a report of having three different su- 
perintendents for its detention home within 
one year. In five of the counties studied, 
officials reported that their programs for 
children during detention were “at the low- 
est point in years.” The courts were con- 
cerned about the situation. “Two of the 
counties had no programs. Only one county 
had adequate grounds around the detention 
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home for outdoor recreation. Two other 
county shelters had no outdoor life to offer 
detained children in winter or summer.” 

It is pointed out, however, that the pur- 
pose of the study had been “primarily to 
identify inadequacies and lacks, so that the 
need for improvement might be empha- 
sized.” The cumulative effect, the depart- 
ment pointed out, might appear to be “‘to- 
tally negative.” It is explained that such a 
conclusion would be misleading. ‘There are 
a number of counties in which detention 
programs approach adequacy. On the other 
hand, the majority of the counties require 
considerable correction and recasting of 
their detention services before such services 
reach a minimum of adequacy.” 

The report of the New York City Welfare 
Council on “Facilities for the Detention of 
Children Held for the Children’s Courts and 
the Police Department” can be only briefly 
examined. The report submits a detailed 
plan for a new system of “shelter care” for 
delinquent children in New York City. The 
report recommends a single city-wide shel- 
ter administration as essential in providing 
suitable and uniformly good service. The 
new shelter administration, which the report 
asks the mayor and the city council to cre- 
ate, would operate all the shelter facilities 
for delinquents in the various boroughs, and 
the committee believes that such an arrange- 
ment is “a fundamental need” and is “es- 
sential in order to provide suitable and uni- 
formly good service.” 

The Welfare Council report recommends 


that the mayor and the city council create a ~ 


quasi-public authority to administer the 
suggested program, the authority to be an 
incorporated body governed by a board of 
fifteen nonsalaried members, one of whom 
shall be the presiding justice of the Domestic 
Relations Court of the City of New York 
and the remaining members to be appointed 
by the mayor, who shall have regard to 
maintaining a proper representation from 
each of the major religious denominations 
and from each of the boroughs in making 
such appointments. 

Just why the Welfare Council committee 


recommends a “quasi-public” instead of a 
“public” authority is not easy to under- 
stand. To an outside observer this would 
seem to mean subsidizing private shelter 
systems indefinitely. 

The report calls for borough decentraliza- 
tion and also for the segregation of specially 
difficult children from other delinquents and 
for cessation of the current practice of shel- 
tering neglected children with delinquents. 
It is recommended that neglected children 
who do not have serious behavior problems 
should be given into the custody of the De- 
partment of Welfare to be sheltered with de- 
pendent children. 

For “difficult cases,” defined in the report 
as the “older, more seriously aggressive and 
physically more developed group,” the com- 
mittee recommends special provision 
through a central unit designed and operated 
to care for this type of boy and girl. The 
need for new facilities for difficult delin- 
quents, the report points out, is made urgent 
by the fact that at the last session of the 
state legislature the use of the City Prison 
or Women’s House of Detention to shelter 
children under the age of sixteen was elimi- 
nated, effective September 30. In the past, 
certain of the older and more serious cases 
were sheltered in these institutions. 

The report on ‘The Youth House”? is a 
very interesting account of a year of work in 
a new detention home for the temporary 
care of boys held on charges of delinquency 
by the Manhattan and Brooklyn children’s 
courts. The purpose of the new project was 
to provide ‘“‘adequate and intelligent care” 
by means of a program that would “mini- 
mize undesirable effects of detention through 
creation of a positive instead of a restraining 
force.” Attention seems to have been given 
to “providing a controlled environment,” 
with careful plans designed to “effect a re- 
laxation of tension often climaxed by arrest 
and involuntary detention.” This honest 
and thoughtful account of the work done 
will be of interest to everyone concerned 
with the treatment of delinquent children. 


2 New York: The Youth House, 331 East Twelfth 
St. Pp. 55. Mimeographed. 
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However, it is unfortunate that no account 
is given of the circumstances of the estab- 
lishment of this center or of its financing. 
Why it is not under public auspices is not 
explained, nor do we know what contribu- 
tion was made by the city for the support of 
an institution that should be maintained as 
a public responsibility. 

These three New York reports are en- 
couraging evidence of new efforts to provide 
proper, and constructive, detention care for 
children. 


FURTHER NEWS OF U.N.R.R.A. 


E Review is glad to publish the article 
i pee U.N.R.R.A.’s work for children,? 
for, as we have said many times, we are all 
interested that this great organization 
should fulfil our hopes of service in those 
large areas where the need is so great. 

A note has come to us recently regarding 
U.N.R.R.A. and the re-establishing of the 
schools in areas where children have been 
out of school for several years. It is pointed 
out that U.N.R.R.A. “has no responsibility 
for the operation of schools in the countries 
which request its aid,” but it is authorized 
to give “assistance in procuring material 
equipment for the rehabilitation of educa- 
tional institutions.” That is, U.N.R.R.A. 
will not provide either materials or services 
to re-establish the teaching process in the 
schools, or finances for this purpose, but “at 
the request of the governments it will obtain 
information as to materials available in the 
countries which have not been occupied, and 
will assist the government in procuring such 
materials for its own account.” U.N.R.R.A. 
may provide hand tools and other building 
supplies and equipment urgently needed to 
make damaged buildings usable as a part 
of its general program for the rehabilita- 


tSee above, pp. 310-23. The Third Repori to 
Congress on United States Participation in Operations 
of UNRRA (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office; pp. 45; $0.10) was transmitted by 
the President under date of June 29, 1945. 
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tion of essential shelter. School buildings, as 
well as hospitals and habitations for home- 
less persons, are to have priority in this pro- 
gram. As a part of its program of general 
operations, U.N.R.R.A. is making available 
food, clothing, and other relief supplies. In 
some of the liberated areas the schools are 
being used as a means of distributing these 
relief supplies to undernourished and needy 
children. 

In the U.N.R.R.A. office in Athens, 
Greece, an “education supply service” has 
been set up, the main objective of which is 
to see that the children are back in school 
by October. An U.N.R.R.A. staff member 
who visited some small Greek villages 
describes school conditions in a little village 
of 713 people, of whom 130 are children 
of school age. Most of the people, including 
the children, have malaria, are without 
shoes, and have very little food. Although 
only 9 buildings out of 145 have been totally 
destroyed, one of those destroyed was the 
village school, for which, even if it existed, 
there was no teacher. The children have had 
no school for four years and can neither read 
nor write. 

In another little Greek village most of the 
350 people also suffer from malaria; none of 
them have shoes or clothes, except rags; 
and they are short of food. This village has 
been burned three times, and there is not a 
single house fit to live in. The people crowd 
into the few rooms they have been able to 
make habitable, and among them are go 
children of school age. Of these children, 
only some 30 have been to school since 
the war began for Greece on October 28, 
1940. 

A village in the north of Greece was in 
less serious straits. Except for some of the 
floorboards and most of the windows, the 
schoolhouse was intact; it had merely been 
pillaged of all the school furniture. So the 
children could and did go to school, to be 
taught as well as possible without paper and 
pencil, blackboards, benches, chalk, books, 
or slates. The schoolhouse itself was a fine 
two-story building, of which the villagers, 
who had paid for it, were justifiably proud. 
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From Yugoslavia, where U.N.R.R.A. 
has now taken over from the military the 
responsibility for relief supplies and serv- 
ices, an U.N.R.R.A. official wrote shortly 
before V-E Day that the elementary schools 
in many cities and villages had been operat- 
ing for several weeks. It is noteworthy that 
English and Russian languages are to be 
substituted for those previously taught— 
French, German, and Italian. 

In one Yugoslav village where there are 
106 school children and one teacher, there 
are three two-hour shifts—the first period 
for the youngest children, the second period 
for the older children, and the third period 
for adults who want to learn to write and 
read. The children are given one meal a day 
(soup, pasta, some milk, and sugar). When 
this school was visited, the children were 
sitting in a cold room on long benches about 
ten deep. All were wrapped up, some in rags. 
But there were only a few pencils, and chil- 
dren brought any kind of paper they could 
get hold of. Some wrote on newspaper, 
leaves torn from old books, old wrapping- 
paper, and even sticks of wood. They had 
one small blackboard. 

The story of U.N.R.R.A.’s work inside 
Germany for the many millions of displaced 
persons of many nationalities—prisoners of 
war, concentration camp victims, slave 
laborers and their children—is told day by 
day in the newspapers as the D.P.’s are 
gathered into assembly centers, registered, 
sorted out by nationalities, disinfected, 
cleansed, doctored, sheltered, clothed, fed, 
and readied for return to their homelands. 

Working in the early stages under the 
command of S.H.A.E.F. and now with the 
Allied Control authorities, over four hun- 
dred U.N.R.R.A. teams, comprising more 
than four thousand specialists of all na- 
tionalities, were hard at work inside Ger- 
many before the first of June. 

The tragedy of Europe today is that 
whatever U.N.R.R.A. does, or what any 
agency can do, is so inadequate in the face 
of the overwhelming need to be met that no 
one can feel comfortable about the future. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR “SURPLUS 
COMMODITIES” 


NATIONAL FOOD ALLOTMENT AcT (S. 
A 1151), sponsored by Senators Aiken 
and La Follette, is a new method of reach- 
ing and distributing food surpluses which 
is interesting to social workers who have had 
experience with surplus commodities and 
food stamps. In an article in the Progressive 
(July 2, 1945) the two senators explain their 
double objective—“better nutrition for all 
and better markets for farmers.” They wish 
to forestall a situation which may develop 
in the not distant future when American 
families may be having less food than they 
need while farmers cannot advantageously 
sell their product. The foods most affected 
by the plan would be meat, milk, eggs, and 
possibly fruits and vegetables. The follow- 
ing statements .are from the Progressive’s 
discussion of the proposed plan: 


It is an effort to put a floor under levels of 
nutrition for the Nation’s families and to in- 
sure a large and stable market for food. It 
would say, in effect: 

In this rich country with such great agricul- 
tural resources, every family, no matter how 
low its income may be, must have a chance to 
obtain at least a minimum adequate diet..... 

The Food Allotment Bill would enable lower- 
income families to increase their food purchases, 
and thus improve their diets. 

It lays equal emphasis on consumers’ need 
for better nutrition and farmers’ need for 
broader markets, in the belief that efforts to 
help either consumers or producers of food, in- 
dependent of the needs of the other group, 
would in the long run be self-defeating. 

The basic principles of the food allotment 
program are simple. 

The first step is to determine scientifically 
the level of nutrition needed to keep an average 
person strong and healthy, and to translate that 
nutrition level into actual amounts of lower- 
cost foods. 

The second step is to determine the value of 
the low-cost adequate diet periodically at cur- 
rent retail food prices. This cost, on a yearly 
basis, would be known as the “food allotment.” 

The third step is to supplement the buying 
power of families that are not able to afford low- 
cost adequate diets. 
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In carrying out the third step, needless red 
tape that would limit the effectiveness of the 
program must be avoided. At the same time, 
Federal funds must be used in the most effective 
way to raise levels of nutrition and improve 
farm markets. To meet these difficulties, the 
food allotment program utilizes the fact that, on 
the average, lower-income families spend about 
40 per cent of their incomes on food. Under the 
proposed program, participating families would 
continue their normal spending for food. The 
amount contributed by the Government would 
be used to buy additional food. 

This would be accomplished by offering any 
family an opportunity to buy for about 40 per 
cent of its income food coupons with a face 
value equal to the food allotments for all mem- 
bers of the family. Thus, while the value of food 
coupons remained fixed, the amount that a 
family would pay for them would be determined 
by its money income. The Government would 
be bearing the difference between the family’s 
contribution and the face value of the food 


Finally, social workers will be interested 
in the fact that the plan calls for a relatively 
simple method of operating the proposed 
program. Co-operation with welfare offices 
will not be required. 

Operation of the program could be relatively 
simple. It would not in any sense be a relief pro- 
gram; no “means test” or long investigations by 
welfare agencies would be necessary. A simple 
declaration of income, similar to that required in 
connection with the Federal income tax, would 
be sufficient. 

Any family would be eligible to buy coupons 
by paying the required percentage of its income. 
This would be in marked contrast to the food 
stamp plan, which in almost every area was 
limited to families receiving public assistance. 


THE N.L.R.B. REPORTS 


E tenth anniversary of the National 
Labor Relations Board was marked by a 
report showing the great progress of or- 
ganized labor during the last decade and 
was also marked by the retirement of its 
able wartime chairman, Dr. Harry A. 
Millis, well known to many of our readers as 
Professor Millis, former head of the Eco- 
nomics Department of the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Millis has been succeeded by 
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Paul M. Herzog, former head of the New 
York State Labor Relations Board. 

The N.L.R.B. in the last ten years has 
handled 74,000 cases involving both unfair 
labor practices and requests for elections to 
ascertain the desires of the employees as to 
representation by unions. Over two thou- 
sand “company unions” were rejected in 
that time. Reinstatement was ordered, dur- 
ing the decade, for 300,000 workers who 
had been discharged for union activities or 
because of strikes, and 30,000 of them re- 
ceived $9,000,000 in back wages. More than 
24,000 N.L.R.B. elections were held, and 
6,000,000 workers went to the polls, 85 per 
cent of those eligible—a greater proportion 
than the number of voters who participate 
in elections for public officials. In over twen- 
ty thousand of the elections the unions were 
successful—a result indicating clearly that 
the vast majority of workers want union 
protection. 

A decade of Senator Wagner’s great 
N.L.R. act in operation is said to have 
brought about a “drastic” reorientation in 
the policies of both management and unions. 
Union membership is now estimated to in- 
clude fifteen million workers “with AFL 
and CIO each claiming a membership far 
greater than that of thecombined labor 
movement in 1935.”’ The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has estimated that nearly two- 
thirds of all factory production workers and 
one-third of all employees in nonmanufac- 
turing industries are now blanketed by 
collective bargaining agreements. At the 
same time, the N.L.R.B. and the courts in 
some twelve thousand formal decisions have 
“evolved a complex and comprehensive 
labor code for American industry.” 

The Review congratulates the N.L.R.B. 
on a decade of constructive work done. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
CARRIES ON 


social welfare program has missed 

the opportunities for interchange of 
experience and plans offered by its great 
annual conference, which was, of course, 
one of the minor casualties of the war. While 
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the plan for local one-day conferences in 
large numbers of local communities was 
carried through as the best substitute avail- 
able and while seventeen thousand persons 
are said to have participated in these meet- 
ings, everyone felt that these were a very 
inadequate substitute for the regular ses- 
sions, and we all look forward to the next 
real conference. In the meantime, the gen- 
eral secretary, Howard Knight, has an- 
nounced that a volume of Proceedings, in- 
cluding a selection of papers prepared for 
the conference program, is now in press and 
should appear sometime this fall. The vol- 
ume may be somewhat smaller this year, but 
Mr. Knight assures us that “it will still 
represent a good cross-section of social work 
thinking during this critical year.” It is 
further welcome news that Mr. Knight tells 
us that a new membership directory, the 
first to be published in three years, will also 
be issued this fall. 

A special Executive Committee meeting 
in New York was presided over by the 
president, Dr. Ellen Potter, who turned 
over the office to the newly elected presi- 
dent, Kenneth Pray, director of the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work. An or- 
ganizing committee for the seventy-fifth 
anniversary meeting in 1948 made a report. 
Other officers elected include the following: 
first vice-president, Arlien Johnson, Cali- 
fornia; second vice-president, Paul T. 
Beisser, Missouri; third vice-president, San- 
ford Bates, New Jersey; treasurer, Arch 
Mandel, New York. The following is a list 
of the new chairmen of the sections: Social 
Case Work, Esther E. Twente, University 
of Kansas; Child Care, Eva Burmeister, 
Milwaukee; Delinquency, Fred R. Johnson, 
Detroit; the Aged, Ollie A. Randall, New 
York; Group Work, Gertrude Wilson, Pitts- 
burgh; Community Planning, John B. Daw- 
son, Philadelphia; Public Welfare, Louis 
Towley, St. Paul; Health, Ruth E. Lewis, 
St. Louis; Industrial and Economic Prob- 
lems, Joseph P. Tufts, National Housing 
Agency; Social Action, Arthur E. Fink, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

The Review is glad to publish Dr. Ellen 


C. Potter’s presidential address in this 
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issue, and we are glad also to quote a word 
from her final “summing up” for the Con- 
ference Bulletin. Dr. Potter tells us that 


there lies ahead in the United States and 
throughout the world a stupendous task in so- 
cial welfare service and material assistance. 
The American people have demonstrated ex- 
traordinary capacity to produce the munitions 
of war, to transport the material and to prepare 
the men and women who are winning the war 
on land and sea. We must not fail to measure up 
to the challenge of reconversion and reconstruc- 
tion and the measure of our devotion must not 
prove too little and too late. 


NOTES FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


T= American Association of Schools of 
Social Work has recently issued the 
“Proceedings” of the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Meeting, held last winter. The substantial 
80-page mimeographed volume includes the 
committee reports; the addresses delivered; 
the panel discussions on training methods, 
led by Grace Coyle, Father Lauerman, 
Fern Lowry, and Ruth Smalley; and the 
fieldwork discussions by Elizabeth Payne, 
John Reimers, Wilma Walker, and Ger- 
trude Wilson. This meeting was covered in 
the March number of the Review. The de- 
tailed proceedings are now conveniently 
available. 


Directors of the medical social work pro- 
grams in the schools will be interested in the 
grant of the Milbank Memorial Fund to 
finance a study carried on by the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges in co- 
operation with the American Association of 
Medical Social Workers. The study deals 
with the social and environmental factors in 
medicine as now taught in medical schools 
in this country. A committee of twenty-five 
physicians and medical social workers who 
are concerned with this teaching has been 
formed to direct the study, under the name 
of the Joint Committee on the Teaching of 
the Social and Environmental Factors in 
Medicine. The co-chairmen are Dr. J. A. 
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Curran, president of the Long Island Col- 
lege of Medicine, and Miss Eleanor Cocker- 
ill, associate professor of social case work 
at the School of Applied Social Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh. The study is ex- 
pected to last through 1945, at the end of 
which time a report summarizing the find- 
ings will be prepared. Harriet M. Bartlett is 
executive secretary of the Joint Committee. 


The University of North Carolina an- 
nounces the appointment of Arthur E. Fink, 
a graduate of the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, holding the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania, as the new 
director of the university’s Division of Pub- 
lic Welfare and Social Work. 


Wayne University of Detroit announces 
that Lent D. Upson, who has been, since 
1935, director of the School of Public 
Affairs and Social Work, has recently been 
made dean of the school. 


The University of Chicago announces the 
appointment to its faculty of Alton Linford, 
formerly on the faculty of the Simmons Col- 
lege School of Social Work. 

Another new Chicago appointment is 
that of Helen H. Perlman, formerly of the 
faculty of the New York School of Social 
Work, as a member of the Chicago case- 
work faculty group. Chicago also reports 
the recent meeting of a group of case-work 
teachers, including Fern Lowry (New York), 
Jeanette Regensburg (Tulane), Eleanor 
Cranefield (Michigan), and Ruth Smalley 
(Pittsburgh), with the case-work faculty of 
the School of Social Service Administration 
to discuss plans for a future “workshop” for 
people interested in improving their meth- 
ods of teaching social case work. 


The New York School of Social Work an- 
nounces that Professor M. Antoinette Can- 
non has retired and has been replaced by 
Associate Professor Grace White, who had 
been on the Tulane faculty teaching medical 
social work. New York also announces the 
appointment in the field of group work of 
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Professor Nathan Cohen, who has been di- 
rector of the Jewish Center Division of the 
Jewish Welfare Board. Herman Stein, who 
has been with the Jewish Social Service As- 
sociation, is also a new instructor. 


The Kent School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, announces the appoint- 
ment of Erna Henschke, formerly of the 
faculty of the New York School, as case- 
work instructor and director of field work. 


The Graduate Schoel of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, an- 
nounces a new “specialization in psychiat- 
ric social work.” 


The Graduate Curriculum in Social Wel- 
fare Administration of the University of 
Illinois announces the appointment of Mrs. 
Florence I. Hosch, formerly secretary of the 
advisory Illinois Welfare Commission, as a 
new associate professor. 


The School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto sends word of a special 
course for group work and recreation aides 
and social welfare aids, financed in this and 
other Canadian schools by funds from the 
Canadian Vocational Training Division of 
the Dominion Department of Labor. 


PRIME MINISTER CLEMENT 
ATTLEE 


OME facts about the new Prime Minister 
S of England that seem to be overlooked 
in the newspaper accounts of his career may 
be of interest to American welfare workers. 
We do not often have a prime minister in 
England, or, for that matter, a secretary of 
commerce or a secretary of labor as we had 
in this country, identified even for a time 
with the welfare group. Many of our readers 
are probably familiar with the book called 
The Social Worker, published by the Prime 
Minister in 1920, which was the first vol- 
ume in the series which he edited called 
“The Social Service Library.” Mr. Attlee’s 
volume, the first in the series, presented a 
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very competent account of the organization 
of social work in London in 1920, when he 
was still living in the East End. Other vol- 
umes in the Attlee series dealt with child 
welfare, with recreation for boys and girls, 
and with other subjects. 

After Mr. Attlee left Oxford, he became a 
barrister of the Inner Temple. But he soon 
went to work in the East End of London, 
and from 1907 to the time of the first World 
War he worked in the metropolitan borough 
of Stepney, which includes such well-known 
East End districts as Spitalfields, White- 
chapel, Mile End, Wapping, Shadwell, Rat- 
cliff, and Limehouse. He did settlement work 
for Haileybury House and later was secre- 
tary of Toynbee Hall. He joined the Fabian 
Society and the Independent Labour party 
and began active political work in Stepney. 
In 1909, when the great Minority Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
was published, he became lecture secretary 
of the organization formed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb in their crusade to “break up 
the poor law,” arranging meetings and him- 
self lecturing in all parts of the country. 

He was a lecturer at the London School 
of Economics from 1912 until he went into 
the first World War. Toward the end of the 
war, when he was invalided back to Eng- 
land, he was sent to a hospital on Wands- 
worth Common, which was just opposite the 
prison where his brother was serving his 
sentence as a conscientious objector. In 
January, 1919, he was discharged from the 
hospital and from the army. 

After leaving the hospital, he returned to 
East London and worked for the labor move- 
ment in Stepney. He was Labour candidate 
for Limehouse, which is in the borough of 
Stepney, in the London County Council 
elections but was defeated. However, the 
Stepney Labour party made him mayor of 
the borough in 1919 in recognition of the 
work that he had done for socialism in East 
London. He was also elected chairman of the 
London Labour Mayors’ Association, a body 
formed to co-ordinate the activities of the 
sixteen London boroughs in which the 
Labour party had secured a majority. The 
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most dramatic event of his term as mayor 
was his leading a deputation to see Mr. 
Lloyd George on the subject of unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Attlee led the deputation on foot 
from the East End of London to Downing 
Street. There were other unemployment 
delegations and some disorder developed, 
but Mr. Attlee managed to get his delega- 
tion out and lead them back to Limehouse. 

At the General Election of 1922 he was 
elected a Labour M.P. for Limehouse. The 
Labour party at this time became the official 
opposition party, and Mr. Attlee became 
parliamentary private secretary to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who was the “Leader 
of the Opposition.”’ Mr. Attlee’s first speech 
in the House of Commons was on unemploy- 
ment, a subject about which he had long 
been concerned as a result of his experience 
in the East End. 

In 1923 there was another General Elec- 
tion, and Labour was successful in forming 
a government under Ramsay MacDonald 
as Prime Minister. In this first but short- 
lived Labour government, Mr. Attlee was 
Undersecretary of State for War. In 1927 
he was appointed a member of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, and during the next 
two years he was in India and Burma, where 
he visited widely scattered areas and saw 
many sides of Indian life. 

The. General Election of 1929 once more 
put a Labour government in office, and Mr. 
Attlee was first given the post of chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. In the spring of 
1931, however, he became Postmaster- 
General. At the General Election of 1931, 
when the Labour party was defeated, Mr. 
Attlee was again returned as M.P. for Lime- 
house, and the Parliamentary Labour party 
made him deputy leader. In the General 
Election in 1935 he was again returned as 
member for Limehouse: and became the 
official leader of the Labour party. His later 
parliamentary history is well known from 
the numerous newspaper accounts. But the 
early period, which is not so well known, 
may be of interest to our readers, who are 
interested in the results of the great victory 
of the British Labour party. 
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It was a happy accident, the Manchester 
Guardian said, that the first day of peace 
coincided with the day when the British 
Parliament assembled to hear the King’s 
Speech outlining a program of “thorough- 
going Socialist legislation.” With regard to 
the King’s Speech the Guardian comments: 


The Labour party could not have wished for 
a better opportunity of demonstrating with 
dramatic force its determination that out of all 
the loss and suffering of the war a juster, more 
humane and efficient economic order shall arise. 
To those who for decades have breathed the air 
of Socialist aspirations the Speech reads like a 
passage from one of those fantasies of the future 
with which the supporters of the early adventur- 
ers used to comfort their yearning spirits. But it 
was really the King who was speaking these 
words .... : “In order to promote employment 
and national development, machinery will be 
set up to provide for the effective planning of 
investment, and a measure will be laid before 
you to bring the Bank of England under public 
ownership. A bill will also be laid before you to 
nationalise the coalmining industry. ... . ‘3 


The King’s Speech also announced the in- 
tention of the Labour government to sub- 
mit to the House of Commons various other 
important measures, including the new in- 
surance scheme and national health service, 
and the government also announced that it 
would “promote the early attainment of 
self-government in India, and generally pur- 
sue vigorous policies of public welfare and 
world peace.” 

The social welfare group in this country 
will look forward to new and promising de- 
velopments in England. 


IN MEMORIAM 


A. L. BOWEN, 1869-1945 


A EARLY “career man” in the field of 
public welfare, Mr. Bowen, who had 
been a well-known newspaper man in 
Springfield, Illinois, became executive secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Charities Commis- 
sion in 1910 as the result of a civil service 


examination. He held this position under 
three different governors, and his intelligent 
interest in improving the state institutions, 
particularly the state hospitals, was widely 
reco ; 

Just before the organization of the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare, Mr. Bowen 
was asked to serve temporarily as warden of 
Joliet Penitentiary, where a difficult situa- 
tion existed. He was there six weeks; and he 
was always proud of the fact that a prison- 
ers’ riot which had been expected was dealt 
with on a humane basis without the firing of 
a gun, without any disaster, and without 
any escapes. The state prisons, which had 
not been under the preceding Board of Pub- 
lic Charities (1869-1909) or under the State 
Board of Administration (1910-17), were 
placed in the new Department of Public 
Welfare in 1917. 

When the Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare was created in 1917, Governor 
Lowden appointed a respected businessman 
as the first director of the department, and 
Mr. Bowen became head of what was called 
the Division of Charities in the new depart- 
ment. This division included the state insti- 
tutions, child welfare, and certain other 
services. Mr. Bowen was an earnest, hard- 
working, intelligent public servant with 
constructive ideas, particularly about the 
care of the mentally ill. He left the depart- 
ment when Governor Len Small succeeded 
Governor Lowden in 1921; but after eight 
years, when the Small era came to an end, 
Mr. Bowen returned to serve again as su- 
perintendent of charities in the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare under Governor 
Emmerson, a Republican, in 1929, and then 
became director of the department in 1933 
under Governor Horner, a Democrat. Under 
Mr. Bowen the Illinois department ‘was 
greatly enlarged. New institutions were 
built and old institutions were rebuilt. He 
organized a new division of the department 
to administer old age pensions, when the 
Federal Social Security Act was passed. The 
Child Welfare Division was developed un- 
der Mr. Bowen, and Child Welfare Services 
got under way. His career in the state de- 
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partment came to a close with the scandal- 
ous typhoid-fever epidemic in the Manteno 
State Hospital. Although Mr. Bowen was 
not responsible for this tragedy, he was in- 
dicted and convicted of omission of duty in 
1939; and he resigned in 1940. In February, 
1941, the Illinois Supreme Court exonerated 
Mr. Bowen of any responsibility for the 
epidemic, but he never returned to the state 
department. 

Social workers knew him at the National 
Conferences of Social Work and at meetings 
oi the American Prison Association. A mod- 
est, quiet, unassuming, friendly man, Mr. 
Bowen had a great deal of native courage. 
He spoke frankly about the shortcomings of 
the public services. Two noteworthy papers 
read at the National Conference show his 
honesty, courage, and genuine concern 
about putting the state services on a higher 
level. The first of these papers was delivered 
in the form of a report at the Pittsburgh 
meeting in 1917, when Mr. Bowen was chair- 
man of the Conference Committee on Public 
Charities. In this report he indicted the 
patronage system and its harmful effects on 
the state institutions, and he spoke vigorous- 
ly about the slow progress of the public serv- 
ices of that day. He said that it was humili- 
ating to be “compelled to confess that our 
service,—the humane service of the state,— 
has been so nearly stationary; and sadder 
yet is it to have to say we are moving at a 
snail’s pace today..... ” Then Mr. Bowen, 
a state administrative officer of Illinois, 
said: 

Political domination of the public charities 
of this country continues. Some states have re- 
duced the evil, but no state can claim credit for 
its complete elimination. The country, taken as 
a whole, offers the sad spectacle of its charities 
bound and gagged, in the power of petty politi- 
cians who demanded, for themselves and their 
henchmen, a large share of the inadequate ap- 
propriations made from public funds for the 
care and treatment of the sick and unfortunate. 
Only a few states have established a merit sys- 
tem for selecting employees. We doubt whether 
any state absolutely refuses to recognize the 
ancient prerogative of the local community to 
exploit the institution in its midst for the benefit 
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of its butcher, baker and candlestick maker. A 
year does not pass without its scandal in some 
state service, and the investigation always con- 
cludes with the same sordid verdict against 
some political machine that had overstepped it- 
self in its exploitation of the state’s unfortu- 
nates. 


In 1926, at the National Conference in 
Cleveland, Mr. Bowen read a paper on 
“Politics in State Institutions,” denouncing 
in the most forthright terms the use of the 
public social services for patronage pur- 
poses. The heads of institutions, with few 
exceptions, were, he said, “selected on the 
basis of their political availability.” He 
charged that the public mental hospitals had 
resisted medical science and medical ad- 
vance. Our public social services should, he 
said, be “professional and scientific.” He 
believed that the work that the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene and its 
affiliated state societies were “trying to do 
on limited funds, solicited from the public, is 
work that the state should be doing out of 
its own revenues.” Why, he asked, should 
private institutions be necessary to demon- 
strate to the state the value of mental hy- 
giene? The work of these private societies 
was, he said, “inseparable from the func- 
tions of the state hospital,” and the work 
was detached only because our political in- 
stitutions did not “have the energy and the 
vision to change themselves.”’ And he added 
that every subscriber to the support of a 
mental hygiene organization “knows he is 
giving his money to a purpose that is not a 
private welfare service, but distinctly and 
clearly a state duty which the state coward- 
ly avoids.” 

He pointed out that the men who had 
organized the National Conference (who 
were the state board secretaries of an earlier 
day) had hoped for help from their new or- 
ganization; and he appealed to the social 
workers of 1926 for support for nonpartisan 
public services. “The power and the influ- 
ence of this humane and powerful national 
organization,” he said, “should be directed 
and exerted toward a revolution in this 
realm.” 
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FRANCIS H. McLEAN, 1869-1945 


NCIS MCLEAN belonged to the great 
Fiaays of the C.O.S. when Mary E. Rich- 
mond, Edward T. Devine, Mary Wilcox 
Glenn, Ernest P. Bicknell, and Alice Hig- 
gins were well-known leaders and familiar 
figures at all meetings of social workers, when 
case work was beginning. to be formulated 
on a modern basis. After some experience 
in settlement work in the early 18g0’s 
Francis McLean became assistant secretary 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities in 1898. 
After two years in Brooklyn he was general 
secretary of the Montreal C.O.S. for two 
years; he was general district secretary of 
the Chicago Bureau of Charities for three 
years; superintendent of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities for two years. Then, as 
field secretary from 1909 to 1911, he joined 
Miss Richmond in the Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
He was associated with Miss Richmond in 
the summer institutes, to which workers 
from different societies in different parts of 
the country were invited. 

His best-known work came with the or- 
ganization now known as the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America in 1911, when 
he was made its first general secretary. He 
became field director in 1920 and served 
until 1938. 

Francis McLean was a frequent lecturer 
and counselor of students in the early schools 
of social work. He was generous with his 
time and had an unfailing interest in the 
young worker. His quiet enthusiasm and his 
constructive help, his ability to see the hu- 
morous side of difficult and trying situa- 
tions, were a source of help gratefully re- 
membered by many workers over wide 
areas. 

His long-time associate, Linton Swift, 
said of him: 

Sometimes rather inarticulate in speech, his 
silences were often as pregnant with meaning 
as his words. His listening and understanding 
attitude and his flashes of insight left one al- 
ways the richer from a conference with him. His 
quality is shown by his generous attitude toward 
his successors in the executive position since 


1920. The present writer’s twenty years of asso- 
ciation with him have been marked by. Francis 
McLean’s continued agreement and support on 
policy and program. 


BARBARA S. QUIN, 1888-1945 


ARBARA QUIN, who had been assistant 
director of the Commonwealth Fund 

for twenty-three years, was well known in 
various parts of this country and England 
by the groups interested in many social 
reform movements. Born in Boston, a grad- 
uate of Smith College and of the New York 
School of Social Work, she became a district 
secretary of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety in 1915, first in the Kennedy district and 
then in the Hudson-Clinton district. During 
the first World War she became assistant 
director of the National Information Bureau, 
then newly organized as a standardizing 
agency for foreign relief and national phil- 
anthropic appeals. She remained with the 
Bureau until 1922, when she betame assist- 
ant director of the Commonwealth Fund. 


In the course of her work for the Fund, 
Barbara Quin was associated with all its 
philanthropic activities. She had large re- 
sponsibility for the investigation of appeals 
aid in helping to shape the plans for the 
Fund’s contributions. Everyone who ap- 
pealed for help always had a friendly recep- 
tion and went away with constructive sug- 
gestions, whether the Fund responded to the 
appeal or not. In recognition of her share in 
directing the Fund’s child health work in 
Austria from 1923 to 1929 she received the 
Golden Cross of Honor of the Austrian Re- 
public. 

Barry C. Smith, the director of the Fund 
over the years, in a public statement said 
of her: 


What she gave the Fund, and all of us, no 
one of us can adequately say. So many of us 
have turned to her with so many knotty ques- 
tions; so many of us have talked to her about 
our hopes and anxieties and half-formed pur- 
poses; so many men and women outside the 
Fund staff have shared with her the enthusiasms 
which made their work worth while; so many 
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people who loved life have found her warm re- 
sponse heightening their own sense of the rich 
variety of experience. She was a good listener; 
she brought a keen intelligence to bear on what 
she heard; she gave counsel, when she had it, 
clearly and firmly, and when she had none she 
gave that feeling for the person and his difficulty 
which is often better than counsel. In these ways 
she revealed people to themselves, and helped 
to free their energy for what they most wanted 
to do. 


FLORENCE H. BLANCHARD 
1877-1945 


NE of the vigorous, competent former 
district superintendents of the United 
Charities, Florence Blanchard had been for 
thirty years one of the well-known social 
workers of Chicago. A graduate of Beloit 
College, she was one of the most promising 
students of the School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, which later became the Univer- 
sity’s School of Social Service Administra- 
tion. She became a “visitor” for the United 
Charities in 1915 and was successively as- 
sistant superintendent and acting superin- 
tendent until she became superintendent of 
Northern District in 1920, a post she. held 
until she retired in 1941. For a quarter of a 
century she was known to everyone in the 
northern area as a person who would stand 
by in any emergency. 

Faithful in attending meetings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, she 
had a wide circle of friends in social work 
in Chicago and other cities. She was an 
early active member of the A.A.S.W., regu- 
lar in attending meetings and helping in 
every way to make the Chicago chapter 
represent the best professional standards. 
Clients and staff were her loyal friends. As 
one of her staff workers said, she was al- 
ways “fair and square,” and another added, 
she was “direct and forthright and there 
were never any misunderstandings.” 

After her retirement in 1941, she became 
the able secretary of the Delta Gamma 
Committee supporting the Grace Abbott 
Fellowship in Public Welfare, and the sub- 


stantial sum given for a Florence Blanchard 
memorial by her Chicago friends was sent to 
the treasurer of the Fellowship Committee. 


In the long years case work and profes- 
sional training have improved, but the de- 
votion, intelligence, and ability of the older 
superintendents like Florence Blanchard 
will never be surpassed. 


CAPTAIN MARK T. GOLDSTINE, JR. 
1910-44 


N HIs country’s roll of honor the name 
O of Mark Goldstine has recently been 
listed as one of the men who were lost last 
December when a Japanese ship carrying 
American prisoners of war from Manila was 
sunk in the China Sea by an American 
bomber. 

Mark Goldstine belonged in a very special 
way to the University of Chicago. As a small 
boy he attended the University Elementary 
School, connected with the University’s 
Department of Education. He graduated 
from the University High School in 1927 
and then entered the University. He took 
the Bachelor’s degree from the University 
in 1931, and, as he had originally intended 
to study law, he entered the University 
Law School. But these were the days of the 
great relief demands, and he decided to leave 
the Law School and become a member of 
the staff of the Chicago Unemployment Re- 
lief Service, later the Chicago Relief Admin- 
istration. Like many other men who began 
welfare work almost by accident during the 
depression, he found that he had a permanent 
interest in the welfare field, and he at once 
began professional training at the School of 
Social Service Administration, at first. as 
a part-time student. He became a full-time 
student in the School in 1934, but he left aft- 
er a year for disaster relief work with the 
American Red Cross. He later returned to 
the University and took his A.M. degree in 
Social Service in 1937. 

He was a very intelligent, conscientious, 
and thoughtful student, a. man of fine char- 
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acter and great promise, respected and gen- 
uinely liked by faculty and students, by 
agency representatives and clients. 

After he left the School, he became a 
member of the staff of the Chicago Council 
of Social Agencies, where he was statistical 
secretary for the Research Division of the 
Council for two years, when he left to be- 
come a field representative for the Illinois 
State Division of Old Age Assistance. 

But these were the “times that tried 
men’s souls.” Mark had been a member of 
the Illinois National Guard and a reserve 
officer. In October, 1940, he was called for 
active duty with the United States Army. 
He was a first lieutenant of field artillery 
when he came to say goodbye to his old 
friends at the School in the autumn of 1940. 
He went to the Philippines with his regiment 
and was later made a captain in the field 


artillery. He survived Bataan and was one 
of the men who kept the long vigil at Cor- 
regidor. He was first listed as “missing in 
action” after Corregidor, but later it was 
learned that he was a prisoner of war. Per- 
haps few of the many wartime tragedies 
are greater than those of the men who 
staunchly endured the long weeks and 
months, which ran into two and a half 
years, of the Japanese prison camps and 
then, at long last when victory was so near, 
found the bright hope of release destroyed 
by a terrible mistake. 

To his father, a distinguished Chicago 
physician, to his sister, Dora Goldstine, of 
the faculty of the School of Social Service, 
to his young wife and children—his many 
friends in the city of Chicago and in the 
state welfare services of Illinois join in re- 


spectful sympathy. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


May 24, 1945 
To the Editor: 

The letter of Dr. Alice Channing which ap- 
pears in the March number of the Review con- 
cerning my article in the September, 1944, issue 
would seem to demand a few words of reply. 
Without any intention of engaging in acrimoni- 
ous controversy, I wish to offer the following 
brief comments. 

Referring to my article, Miss Channing 
states: ‘‘The article purports to be an analysis 
of the provisions of the Old Age Assistance law 
and the rules and regulations of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, but, in effect, it is 
an attack on the State Department.” The fact 
that nothing so comprehensive was attempted 
in my article is quite obvious from its restrictive 
title: “The Standard Budget and Children’s 
Responsibility in the Massachusetts Old Age 
Assistance Program.” 

In the second paragraph of her letter, Miss 
Channing declares: “Since the State Depart- 
ment was reorganizedafter therecommendations 
made by William Haber’s survey in 1938, it has 
been headed by administrators who have con- 
scientiously struggled against heavy political 


pressure and the inefficiency and traditional in- 
dependence of the three hundred and fifty local 
administrative units, to enforce the provisions 
of the existing law in the interest of the aged.” 
First, we are told that the more recent adminis- 
trators “have conscientiously struggled.’’ The 
verb used would seem to indicate that the effort 
made was not wholly successful. Certainly, 
there is nothing in my article implying that the 
state administrators have not been conscien- 
tious or, for that matter, that they were not 
“struggling.” In contrast, however, Miss Chan- 
ning forthwith accuses the three hundred and 
fifty local administrative units of inefficiency. 
What evidence has Miss Channing to sustain 
this charge against the cities and towns in the 
Commonwealth? It must be remembered that 
Miss Channing accuses me of prejudice! Her 
confession, moreover, that the State Depart- 
ment, the legal function of which is supervisory, 
has been struggling against “the traditional in- 
dependence” of the local administrative units 
is quite noteworthy. 

She further objects to my use of the word 
“notorious” with regard to chapter 489. But the 
definition of the word “notorious” in Funk & 
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Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary is: “being pub- 
licly known and the subject of general unfavor- 
able remark.” Certainly no one cognizant of the 
present situation in this Commonwealth can 
dispute the validity of the adjective in reference 
to chapter 489. Surely, the significance of the 
chapter is well known, and, equally surely, it is 
the subject of general unfavorable comment. In 
fact the State Department, which supported the 
act, now concurs in recommendations for its 
annulment. Moreover, with regard to my con- 
demnation of chapter 4809, there is now available 
the Report of the Recess Commission Studying the 
0.A.A. Law 1944, published in January, 1945. 
In contrast to Miss Channing’s ee: the 
Recess Commission! says: 


No part of the O.A.A. program has received as 
much time and attention of this Commission as the 
provisions in the present law which make it manda- 
tory for children to support their parents under 
threat of criminal prosecution. The opinions of the 
majority of witnesses heard were requested on this 
point, and while many views were expressed, it was 
generally agreed that there was an imperative need 
for changing that part of the statute which provides 
for the legally responsible relatives’ contributions 
toward the support of the recipients. 

The amounts that children should contribute to- 
ward the support of their parents, and what deduc- 
tions should be made from the income of these chil- 
dren, have been the source of continuing controversy 
between administrators of the law and those called 
upon to make the payments since the law became 
effective. .... 


Again Miss Channing asserts: “‘He states it 
intimidates local boards by ‘arming the State 
Department with arbitrary jurisdiction.’” That 
I am not alone in this conviction is likewise 
clear from the finding of the Recess Commis- 
sion, which has recommended the establish- 
ment of a standing legislative committee to pre- 
vent the arbitrary use of power by the State 
Department. Thus the report affirms: 


(Mr. Griffin’s letter contains a much longer 
series of quotations from the Recess Commission’s 
Report than we are able to reprint here. Some rather 
long quotations from the same report will be found 
in an editorial in this Review, June, 1945, pp. 260- 
61, 288-89, and in the Linford article in this issue.— 
EpiTor.] 


. ..» The Commission has also found that during 
the recess of the General Court, many problems 
arise which involve the interpretation of the statute 
and the intent of the General Court. Rules and regu- 
lations are compiled by the Commissioner of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare which are sometimes 
considered at variance with the intent of the Legis- 
lature and the language of the statute. It was em- 
phasized by several witnesses that such rules and 
regulations had all the force of the law. 

It is therefore recommended that a legislative 
committee on O.A.A. be appointed to consider legis- 
lation dealing with this subject; that this committee 
be a standing committee to which problems arising 
from the administration of the law and its interpre- 
tation may be referred. The Commission believes 
that this committee should consist of three members 
of the House of Representatives and two members 
of the Senate, be authorized to hold hearings and 
summons witnesses, records and documents, and be 
provided with sufficient funds to defray clerical and 
other expenses. 


Finally, Miss Channing charges: ‘This ar- 
ticle is simply a commentary on the opposition 
of local boards toward supervision and an illus- 
tration of the attitude which the State Depart- 
ment faces.”’ Several months have elapsed since 
Miss Channing wrote her letter, and the devel- 
opments which have taken place do not support 
her interpretation. That my article was factual 
and restrained has been abundantly proved by 
the evidence accumulated by the Recess Com- 
mission. The labored effort to shift all blame 
upward to the Social Security Board and down- 
ward to the local boards and bureaus has 
proved futile and misguided. Relevant, indeed, 
is this statement of the Recess Commission: 


In some cases local administrators are in constant 
fear they are not doing their work in accordance with 
the whims of those who supervise their doings, and 
will recommend that reimbursement to their respec- 
tive communities be cut off and thereby increase the 
tax burden of the communities in which they are 
employed. They are constantly being harassed by 
petty matters, such as paying 5 or 10 cents more or 
less to a given recipient than they should have 
[pp. 22-23]. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. GRIFFIN 
Somerville, Massachusetts 
Board of Public Welfare 
Bureau of Old Age Assistance 
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Yearbook of American Labor, Vol. 1: War Labor 
Policies. New York: Published for the Insti- 
tute of Labor Studies by Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1945. Pp. 655. $7.50. 


This volume is an invaluable compendium, 
a comprehensive reference book on virtually all 
phases of the present-day labor problem in the 
United States. It contains thirty-two chapters 
by as many different authors, each an expert in 
his own field. And in appendixes it offers a “‘topi- 
cal record” for labor for the year 1943-44 and 
a complete roster of American labor unions 
complete with addresses and officers. The book 
might well be advertised as undertaking to pro- 
vide an authoritative answer to any question 
about the contemporary labor scene that any- 
one can think up. Moreover, the individual ar- 
ticles are of a high order. By and large, they 
combine brevity, a skilful use of statistics, and 
a penetrating appraisal of the topic under dis- 
cussion. 

The volume is divided into six parts entitled 
“Status of Labor,” “Labor and Government,” 
“Case Studies in Organized Labor,” “Special 
Labor Groups,” ‘Wartime Union Policies,” and 
“International Relations of American Labor.” 

Of course, since the articles deal with many 
controversial fields, readers may easily disagree 
with some of the interpretations or conclusions. 
On the whole, I believe they will find the ap- 
praisals fair and well supported by objective 
data. It is not surprising that Part V, which is 
avowedly “slanted” to a labor point of view, 
should contain some slightly questionable uses 
of statistical material to support its conten- 
tions. In a series of chapters, each title of which 
begins with “Labor looks at... . ,” this section 
offers a summary of labor’s attitude toward war- 
time wage policy, national income distribution, 
the manpower problem, the production effort, 
and employer groups. Finally the volume con- 
cludes with a balanced and discerning over-all 
appraisal by Dorothy W. Douglas called “A 
Balance Sheet of Labor, 1944.” 

This book stands as an example of co-opera- 
tive research and writing at its best. It is no 
mere digest of available material. It is more like 
a high-class encyclopedia in which each article 
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is written by an outstanding authority. The 
editorial task must have been great, and all stu- 
dents in the labor field are indebted to the In- 
stitute of Labor Studies and especially to the 
Editorial Board for the Yearbook, composed of 
Colston E. Warne, Warren B. Catlin, Dorothy 
W. Douglas, J. Raymond Walsh, and Constance 
Williams. 

One question naturally arises: The volume is 
called a yearbook and deals primarily with the 
year 1943-44, though each chapter provides a 
summary background going back a shorter 
or longer period into the history of the topic 
treated. But surely the Institute cannot con- 
template publishing so comprehensive a volume 
annually. Possibly the plan is to issue it at ir- 
regular intervals whenever important changes 
in enough facets of the labor problem justify the 
effort involved. Regular publication at five- or 
ten-year intervals with an attempt to maintain 
a similar scheme of organization would facili- 
tate comparative use in future years, though 
some of the chapters in this wartime volume 
might not readily find peacetime counterparts. 
In any event we hope that the Editorial Board 
is already planning for the second volume to 
carry labor’s story into the postwar period. 


ELIZABETH BRANDEIS 
University of Wisconsin 


Organized Labor. (‘The Economics of Labor,” 
Vol. ITI.) By Harry A. Mirus and Royat 
E. MontcomEry. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1945. Pp. xiii+-930. $6.00. 


In this third volume of their “Economics of 
Labor” series the authors attempt to cover the 
whole field of industrial relations and trade- 
union history, law, and practices in a single 
volume of textbook style and proportions. The 
result is an unwieldy but extremely interesting 
book. In spite of its size, this is not a handy and 
methodical reference book; nor is it a good in- 
troductory text to put into the hands of begin- 
ners, although the opening historical chapters 
afford an excellent survey and condensation of 
the classic literature on the subject, with many 
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fascinating side lights and episodes thrown in 
for good measure in the footnotes. (Incidentally, 
the footnotes throughout the volume are often 
much more illuminating than the text and must 
be read in order to gain a complete understand- 
ing of the points made in the text.) It is, how- 
ever, a book that the more mature student, in- 
vestigator, or administrator will want on his 
shelves to dip into from time to time, when puz- 
zling over specific problems, in order to gain 
background or perspective and in order to 
search out the authors’ sparing comments based 
on their extremely rich administrative experi- 
ence. 

To such persons it will seem unfortunate that 
the volume tries to keep within the bounds of a 
formal text; they will begrudge the many pages 
devoted to the bare provisions of a law or to ele- 
mentary descriptions of certain institutions 
which crowd out extended comment upon the 
application and the effects. A case in point is 
the disappointingly brief treatment of the ex- 
perience with the War Labor Disputes Act. On 
the other hand, they will welcome such realistic 
discussions as that on the question of violence 
and policing in industry (pp. 667-89), which 
shows clearly that proper use of the local police 
force can actually accomplish more than a new 
law against “coercion,’”’ and with less damage 
to the proper objectives of trade-unions. They 
will. welcome the lengthy treatment of cases 
arising under the Wagner Act and the proposals 
to amend that act, although wishing that the 
former chairman of the Board had seen fit to ex- 
pand the section headed “import of various pro- 
visions.” They will read eagerly the all-too-brief 
and condensed sections describing actual in- 
dustrial experience with conciliation and arbi- 
tration of labor disputes, not so much for the 


account of the machinery, but for the light . 


thrown on difficulties and methods of smoothing 
them out. Evaluation of existing machinery for 
the settlement of industrial disputes, including 
machinery provided by employers, by unions, 
and by both state and federal governments, by 
such an outstanding authority as Professor 
Millis is of extraordinary interest at the present 
time. Professor Millis calls attention to “the 
striking lack of accurate information as to the 
degree of success realized by nearly all these 
{state] boards.” He sums up their total effect on 
the industrial situation in rather discouraging 
terms—discouraging because of poor personnel, 
lack of public confidence and interest, and lack 
of information about disputes in time. His eval- 
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uation of the United States Concilation Service 
and of the mediation facilities of the railroad 
industry are somewhat more flattering, al- 
though he is by no means satisfied with the 
total achievement. 

The “concluding observations” on govern- 
ment’s role in relation to strikes and lockouts, 
following discussion of the experience in the 
United States with both voluntary and com- 
pulsory arbitration (Kansas) and in Great Brit- 
ain, Australia, and New Zealand, is a judicious, 
moderate, and cool summing-up of the vari- 
ous devices for assuring industrial peace which 
during recent years have aroused the most 
heated controversy, and will be pondered by 
many who are deeply concerned with this most 
vital problem. The advantages, disadvantages, 
and implications of compulsory arbitration and 
cooling-off periods are discussed, but only in the 
briefest terms. The real difficulties, which arise 
when generalities are applied to particular situa- 
tions, are still to be explored. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Millis will in future essays de- 
velop at greater length his ideas on several of 
the more complex problems touched on in this 
varied and stimulating book. 


Ciara M. BEYER 
Division of Labor Standards 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 


Big Democracy. By Paut H. AppLesy. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. viii++-197. 
$2.75. 


Seldom has life better prepared an author for 
a volume than here. Paul Appleby may well re- 
gard this book as his testament to that finest of 
all things, “the civic art,” as he leaves govern- 
ment service to resume a career in private busi- 
ness. Indeed, his dedication to the volume, too 
long to quote but too rich to ignore, reveals the 
testamentary character of his devotion. It is 
“To John Citizen and Bill Bureaucrat: through 
twelve years in government my respect and af- 
fection for both of them have grown steadily.” 
The second best thing about this book is full 
awareness of the blindness involved in the pro 
or con juxtaposition of business and government 
invidiously. Appleby sees, that is, the similarity 
of talent and the likeness of the problems which 
characterize both of them where they are most 
successful. The very best quality of the study is 
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its philosophical perspective unremittingly 
maintained. 

While Mr. Appleby’s twelve years in gov- 
ernment have been primarily in administration 
(much of it at no more than one or two removes 
from Henry Wallace) and while the book is con- 
cretely informed of every aspect of public ad- 
ministration, it is a supreme recommendation 
of this effort that politics occupies in the au- 
thor’s concern the indispensable, honorable, and 
beautiful role which it actually plays in a de- 
mocracy like ours. In this regard the volume 
picks up and betters the argument which Mr. 
Leonard D. White and I have earlier developed 
in the joint volume, Politics and Public Service: 
The Civic Art in America. There glints every- 
where through the chinks of administrative 
architectonics the political problems and op- 
portunities which make and leave John Q. 
Public the sovereign of this blessed state. 
Appleby not only knows the answers of the 
administrative servant to the innumerable 
criticisms against him, but he knows also the 
criticisms: whence they arise, how valid they 
are, and how helpful they are—how, indeed, 
they also serve democracy who wisely criticize 
our public servants. 

In short, this book is so well informed of ad- 
ministrative fact and is so clairvoyant of po- 
litical realism, that it may be held up as a model 
contribution from the expert to that public in 
whose welfare alone his expertism finds rest and 
justification. I resist the almost irresistible 
temptation to summarize in detail the dynamic 
argument: whereby a big people, proud of its 
size, requires a big government, proud of its 
responsibility, and begets inevitably a big bu- 
reauracy, everywhere natural in origin, efficient 
here in function, and wholesome in democratic 
portent. I resist the temptation in order to sub- 
stitute for my summary—which would be in- 
terlarded with panegyrics over nuggets of wis- 
dom dropped on almost every page—a para- 
graph which illustrates Appleby’s own unique 
combination of virtues and which itself sum- 
marizes as it samples these virtues. I quote from 
Pp. 36-37: 

In the midst of increasing size and complexity, it 
is important to see clearly what things are essential 
in democratic government. I put two considerations 
above all others: free speech with all that it implies, 
and free franchise in elections which cannot be 
adjourned. Auxiliary to these is the Congressional 
function of inquiry and investigation. Likewise the 
action of the people in writing thousands of letters 
to the departments and to Congressmen, expressing 


complaints and questions of constituents; these are 
a great check against the arbitrary and unreason- 
able exercise of authority and a valuable means 
of giving department heads a sample view of their 
department’s activities. Letters of this kind are 
much more important than members of Congress 
realize. Add the far-flung and daily contact with 
affected citizens in the flow of business in a society 
in which there is free speech and free franchise, and 
bureaucracy becomes a word that does not properly 
carry adverse connotations. In combination these 
essentials have produced in the United States a na- 
tion of free men and women and a government con- 
siderate of and responsive to their needs. 


T. V. SmrrH 
University of Chicago 


Public Medical Care. By FRANZ GOLDMANN, 
M.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. x +226. $2.75. 


This book is a gold mine of information and 
sound philosophy, and should become part of 
the mental equipment of all those engaged in 
public welfare and public health administra- 
tion. It should give direction to the thinking of 
those engaged in private social work and to the 
layman who should be influential in future plan- 
ning t> meet the health and sickness needs of 
all the people. 

Dr. Goldmann deals objectively and con- 
cisely with the “haphazard” pattern of progress 
in the field of medical care in America since 
colonial times; the evolution of public hospitals; 
the “free dispensary,” and the more modern de- 
velopment of programs of “public medical care 
for persons in need.” This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of public medical care in its present con- 
fused framework; and finally in the last forty 
pages of this very readable book, he deals with 
“planning for medical care” and brings us face 
to face with the controversies which impede 
progress today. He says: 

Planning for adequate medical care is more than 
a method of organizing the application of scientific 
knowledge and technical skill. It is the expression of 
a social philosophy. It is effective only insofar as it 
is sustained by a conviction of principle. The philos- 
ophy underlying modern health policy rests on two 
cornerstones: society’s need of the fit and productive 
individual and the individual’s right to health. This 
concept recognizes the reciprocity of health and 
economy; the interdependence of the individual and 
the state as well as their mutual obligation; and the 
need for social action substituting solidarity for iso- 
lated individual effort. 
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If you wish to be intelligent in your evalua- 
tion of proposed national health programs, read 
this book. 

ELLEN C. Porter, M.D. 
Division of Medicine and 

Inspection of Private Institutions 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 

of New Jersey 


Patients Have Families. By HENRY B. RICHARD- 
son, M.D. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1945. Pp. xviii+408. $3.00. 


The special significance of this book, written 
by a physician and “addressed primarily to the 
medical profession and the lay world concerned 
with medical problems,” lies in its forthright 


’ acceptance and presentation of concepts of hu- 


man interrelationships which have been the con- 
cern almost exclusively of psychiatrists, social 
case workers, sociologists, and other such spe- 
cialists. Drawing on case materials resulting 
from the Family Study—a co-operative project 
of the Cornell University Medical College, the 
New York Hospital, and the Community Serv- 
ice Society, sponsored by the Macy Founda- 
tion—Dr. Richardson has presented a detailed 
analysis of the illness situations of a group of 
families referred to the Study to determine the 
interrelated factors in the total family adjust- 
ments as they influence, and in turn are influ- 
enced by, the sick member and his individual 
adjustment. The focal point of emphasis is the 
intricate nature of family relationships, the in- 
ternal and external forces bringing about a state 
of equilibrium or balance peculiar to each group, 
and the necessity for understanding each such 
state in order to understand and treat the pa- 
tient. 

To students of the psychosomatic literature 
the validity of these analyses requires no proof, 
and their value might seem to consist chiefly in 
affording further specific evidence of the known 
effect of the total social and psychological ad- 
justment of the individual at any given time on 
his response to and use of illness; and in turn 
the influence of this interaction on the other 
persons who make up his social environment. 
This book, however, was not written to under- 
line psychosomatic concepts for the students of 
that field but rather to show the need for practi- 
tioners of medicine to incorporate such thinking 
into their own approach to illness and health. 


Through a very detailed use of his case material 
Dr. Richardson offers convincing evidence that 
the family as well as the patient must be seen 
as the unit of both illness and its treatment and 
points up the implications of this approach for 
the future of medical teaching and research. To 
the social-work reader, it is difficult at times to 
escape a sense both of oversimplification and 
overelaboration in Dr. Richardson’s presenta- 
tion; and it is necessary occasionally to remind 
oneself of the audience for whom the book is in- 
tended. This fault is easily forgiven, however, 
by the medical social worker who has experi- 
enced the all-too-frequent frustration of at- 
tempting to secure the interest of the clinician 
in “the patient as a person”—much less within 
the setting of his family and community rela- 
tionships—and one is fully appreciative of the 
substantial body of evidence which the author 
utilizes in his effort to convince his own col- 
leagues of the importance to medical practice of 
this broader approach to the understanding and 
treatment of illness. 

In addition to its major virtue of being ad- 
dressed by a physician to his own profession, 
this exposition of the contributions from the 
several professions of psychiatry, social work, 
anthropology, and sociology to the understand- 
ing of human relationships is distinguished for 
its clarity. The basic concepts regarding human 
behavior—the intricate pattern of physiological 
and psychological response within the organism 
as a whole—are presented with such precision 
and with so admirable a freedom from the ver- 
bosity of much writing in the psychiatric and 
case-work literature that they might well serve 
as models to many of our learned exponents of 
the dynamics of behavior. Dr. Richardson’s dis- 
cussion of the practice of social case work in a 
medical institution, although admittedly pre- 
pared with the co-operation of his associates in 
this study, demonstrates the well-known truism 
that the observer from afar frequently can bring 
a sounder perspective and a more critical inter- 
pretation than those who are daily participants 
in the activity. 

There are points—relatively minor—at 
which one might take issue with Dr. Richard- 
son. His statement, for example, in the chapter 
on the public health nurse, that the chief differ- 
ence between the medical social worker, the 
family case worker, and the public health nurse 
is the latter’s constant interest in prevention, 
can be challenged by a profession which has seen 
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in social rehabilitation the basis for the preven- 
tion of more serious maladjustments and, in its 
broader aspects, the responsibility of social 
work for attacking the social ills which menace 
family and individual equilibrium. The func- 
tion of the public health nurse, as presented 
here, is both too sharply drawn and too narrow; 
but this does not detract from the validity in 
general of Dr. Richardson’s sensitive perception 
of the intricate pattern of human interaction 
and the contributing elements of service and in- 
fluence from each of the groups sharing in the 
process of study, interpretation, and treatment. 
To those professional participants in the 
process of healing the sick and upholding the 
well to whom the extreme specialization and 
narrow focus of medical practice in the past 
forty years has been not only disheartening but 
often obstructing, this book holds the promise 
of a future in medical education and practice 
which might easily be overestimated were it the 
isolated expression of a single group. Fortunate- 
ly, this exposition of the point of view that the 
individual who is sick must be understood in 
the light of his total social interrelationships 
comes at a time when other developments in 
medical education support the hope that in the 
postwar revision of medical curriculums this ap- 
proach will be recognized as fundamental to the 

practice of medicine. 
Dora GOLDSTINE 

University of Chicago 


Postwar Jobs for Veterans. Edited by PAuL 
Wessrnk. (“Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science,” Vol. 
CCXXXVIII.) The Disabled Veteran. Ed- 
ited by Wirma T. DoNAHUE and CLARK 
Trspitts. (“Annals,” Vol. CCXXXIX.) 
Philadelphia, 1945. Pp. 233; 237. $2.00, 
paper, each. 


These two issues of the Annals represent an 
important contribution to national discussion 
and planning for what has been termed “the 
human side of demobilization.” The two issues 
constitute companion volumes. 

Postwar Jobs for Veterans brings together a 
broad range of relevant material on the pressing 
and urgent national problem of providing not 
only a plan for orderly demobilization of the 
armed forces but a sound program for the re- 
absorption of veterans into the peaceful pursuits 
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of the nation. The complexity of that problem 
is effectively underlined; the interrelationship 
of the many benefits and services and the vari- 
ous independent schemes for veterans is made 
evident; and the need for comprehensive na- 
tional planning and vigorous leadership is dem- 
onstrated. Social workers will find themselves 
on the “firing-line” in demobilization; to them 
will come the veterans who need individual help 
to find again the way of civilian life. They will 
of necessity have to concentrate upon the situa- 
tions and problems of individual veterans, but 
they will discharge their duties only partially 
unless they also assume responsibility for con- 
tributing to the kind of planning that will reduce 
to a minimum the volume of individual malad- 
justment. This issue of the Annals will there- 
fore be of particular interest to social workers. 
If there may be said to be a keynote carried by 
this volume, it is that there will be postwar jobs 
for veterans only if there are postwar jobs for 
all. 

And only as there are postwar jobs for vet- 
erans will there be postwar jobs for the disabled 
veteran. The Disabled Veteran is an important 
addition to the literature on the subject, which 
has been all too limited in quality and difficult 
to encompass in quantity because of its scat- 
tered and fugitive nature. The section titles re- 
flect the diversity of the content: “Magnitude 
and Nature of the Problem,” “Legislation” (in- 
cluding both federal and state), ““Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation,” ‘“‘Re-training and Re- 
employment,” “Individual and Social Adjust- 
ment,” and “Implications for Educational 
Agencies.” The first four sections seem to the 
reviewer to be more valuable than the last two. 
It is in the first four sections that the benefits 
and services now available to the disabled vet- 
eran are outlined. Many of the articles in these 
sections were written by the officials responsible 
for the programs and services discussed. Conse- 
quently, while the material is authoritative, it 
is, as would be expected, less analytical and cri- 
tical than might be desired. There are one or 
two exceptions—notably Dr. Thomas A. C. 
Rennie’s article—but objective analyses of the 
medical care and rehabilitation programs of the 
Veterans’ Administration could hardly be ex- 
pected from General Frank T. Hines, nor 
criticism of state vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams from Michael J. Shortley; director of the 
federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
This major limitation must be recognized, but 
it must also be balanced against the advantage 
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of authoritative description. While the analysis 
and evaluation remain to be made, The Disabled 
Veteran is indispensable for setting forth the 
problem and the services now available. 


Mary E. MAcponaLp 


University of Chicago 


Crime and the Human Mind. By Dav AsRA- 
HAMSEN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiit+244. $3.00. 


This volume has an introduction by Dr. 
Nolan D. C. Lewis. The author of the book, 
Dr. Abrahamsen, was psychiatrist with the De- 
partment of Justice, Oslo, Norway, until the 
Nazi invasion, and is currently on the psychiat- 
ric staff of Bellevue Hospital. His approach to 
his subject is essentially Freudian, although he 
appears sympathetic to certain of the concepts 
of Jung, such as that of the racial unconscious. 

The author discusses the complexity of the 
causes of crime. He describes at some length the 
methods of examining the criminal, including 
the case history, the physical study, the psy- 
chiatric examination, and psychological tests, 
including projective personality tests. These 
lead to a diagnosis which stresses briefly the 
following points: (1) conditions under which 
the offender was born and has lived up to the 
time of his offense; (2) precipitating events; (3) 
crime; (4) personality structure; (5) diagnosis: 
(a) psychiatric, (6) characterological, (c) medi- 
cal; (6) determination of responsibility; and (7) 
recommendations. 

The author classifies offenders into momen- 
tary offenders and chronic offenders. The first 
group is subdivided into (1) situational offend- 
ers (those who commit an offense under an over- 
whelmingly compelling situation); (2) acciden- 
tal offenders; and (3) associational offenders. 
The chronic offenders are classified as (1) of- 
fenders afflicted with organic or functional dis- 
orders of the body and of the brain; (2) chronic 
situational, accidental, and associational offend- 
ers; (3) neurotic and compulsory offenders; (4) 
offenders with neurotic characters; and (5) of- 
fenders with faulty development of the super- 
ego. 
In the heat of a revolution, whether it be a 
revolution of politics or of thought, enthusiasm 
and reasoning by analogy are likely to result in 
excesses. As a method of thinking spreads from 


one region of human behavior to another, it does 
not at once adapt itself to the new area. 

We have not yet achieved a new balance in 
psychiatric thinking since the Freudian revolu- 
tion. As Freudian thinking invaded the field of 
criminology, its first contribution was the recog- 
nition of the neurotic offender. For obvious rea- 
sons the importance of this apparently not-so- 
frequent type of offender has been overstressed. 
The assumption that much criminal behavior 
must be neurotic led to the further assumption 
that it must be motivated by a profound or 
overwhelming sense of guilt. The concept that 
it might be related to relative absence of a sense 
of guilt was rejected. 

The present volume represents some advance 
in the effort to integrate Freudian thinking with 
a rational study of crime. The importance of so- 
cial factors in the cause of crime is reasonably 
recognized. The writer also recognizes a faulty 
development of the superego as important in 
crime. He relates this, however, only to the pro- 
fessional criminal group, to organizéd crime. 

Such individuals are gangsters. Since they are led 
by their own concepts of life, which are contrary to 
that of the law, they organize themselves into gangs, 
and it is here we find criminals of the most outspoken 
type [p. 125]. 

There is nowhere explicit recognition that 
the gangster may have an active, if deviant, 
superego, but this is perhaps implied elsewhere. 

This implies that there are certain persons whose 
superego is influenced by their immediate environ- 
ment, which if delinquent may color their superego 
to the extent that they accept its criminal code. To 
this class belong gangsters, hoboes, profit murderers, 
and other professional criminals whose criminal acts 
are accepted by their ego and superego as well [p. 
60]. 

The author does not, however, explicitly 
recognize that acceptance of a criminal code 
means the acceptance of new obligations as well 
as release from old ones—that it represents an 
alteration but not necessarily a weakening of 
the superego. 

The traditional criminal psychopath is 
grouped under “offenders with neurotic char- 
acters.” In this category the author seems to be 
struggling to reconcile the traditional precon- 
ceptions of the Freudian criminologist with the 
observable facts. He believes the neurotic char- 
acter to result from a seeking of self-punish- 
ment based on an unconscious sense of guilt. 
While such instances doubtless occur, it would 
seem logical to recognize also that in these in- 
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stances, too, criminal action may occur because 
of weakness or absence of a superego. As has 
been stated, Abrahamsen recognizes this pos- 
sibility broadly. 

It would then appear that the criminal is a per- 
son in whom the superego is impaired or absent... . . 
An alcoholic father or a prostitute mother can hard- 
ly provide the child with a proper setting for the de- 
velopment of a high-grade superego. Nor will it be 
satisfactorily developed if the child has been rejected 
by his parents [p. Go]. 


However, Abrahamsen takes account of weak- 
ness or absence of the superego as a cause for 
crime only among the members of a criminal 
gang. The gangster does not lack a superego. 
He has an active superego charged with his gang 
standards. On the other hand, among the ear- 
marks of the traditional criminal psychopath 
(who is never a good gang member) perhaps the 
most prominent are extreme egocentricity, lack 
of loyalty, and lack of evidence of any sense of 
guilt. These might be related to parental rejec- 
tion mentioned by Abrahamsen as a reason for 
failure of superego development. Abrahamsen 
states: “The psychopath cannot express love.” 
To the reviewer it seems we have here a group 
who lack guilt sense because they lack loyalty 
to anyone. They lack any adequate develop- 
ment of a superego, having developed no emo- 
tional relationship with a parent-person through 
which standards might be introjected. In con- 
trast with the criminal gangster who is social- 
ized in a criminal group and who has a superego 
adapted to that group, these isolated, utterly 
egocentric criminals are the ones who really 
lack a superego. To conclude that they are all 
seeking punishment for an unconscious sense of 
guilt appears unwarranted. 

This book marks effort in a process of seeking 
to adapt Freudian thinking to the field of crimi- 
nology—a process as yet significantly incom- 
plete. 

RicHarp L. JENKins, M.D. 


Institute for Juvenile Research 


Handbook of American Institutions for Delin- 
quent Juveniles, Vol. IV: Virginia—North 
Carolina. Austin H. MacCormick (ed.). 
New York: Osborne Association, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. xi+754. $1.25. 


The fourth volume of the Osborne Associa- 
tion’s series of Handbooks evaluating state and 


federal correctional institutions for boys and 
girls covers four training schools in Virginia and 
four in North Carolina. The findings of the sur- 
vey affecting the specific institutions (Virginia 
Industrial School for Boys, Virginia Home and 
Industrial School for Girls, Virginia Manual 
Labor School for Colored Boys, Virginia Indus- 
trial School for Colored Girls, Eastern Carolina 
Industrial Training School for Boys, Morrison 
Training School, State Home and Industrial 
School for Girls, and Stonewall Jackson Manual 
Training and Industrial School) are prefaced by 
a comprehensive Introduction, which sets forth 
acceptable standards of institutional treatment 
for delinquents, and by a general statement de- 
scriptive of the total child welfare program in 
each of the two states. Each institution is then 
discussed under the following headings: history 
and legal provisions; administration; grounds 
and buildings; food, clothing, and other serv- 
ices; reception and classification; education; 
library; student self-government; recreation 
and community life; maintenance and other 
employment activities; medical and dental 
services; psychiatric and psychological serv- 
ices; social service; discipline; release proce- 
dures; fiscal; and summarizing comment. 

It is encouraging to note that the institu- 
tions of Virginia and North Carolina approxi- 
mate standards of adequate treatment for prob- 
lem juveniles in more respects than do most of 
those described in previous volumes. This is not 
to imply that the training schools of these two 
states leave nothing to be desired. They are ad- 
ministered by persons who seem reasonably well 
qualified, they boast somewhat better than 
average physical plants and other equipment, 
and they offer constructive programs. They 
tend, however, to be inadequately financed and 
deficient in intramural professional services. 
Those which care for boys adhere to the easy 
philosophy of the nineteenth century that cor- 
poral punishment has a place in maintaining 
discipline and order among maladjusted youth 
in a group setting. 

Of course, when measured by the yard- 
stick of standards observed by the better 
child-caring agencies of the noninstitutional 
type, all except a very few training schools in 
the United States are many years behind the 
times. Expected to rehabilitate emotionally sick 
children who have failed to receive or respond 
to other forms of treatment, some training 
schools still offer from their prescription shelves 
only confinement, deprivation, and various 
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sorts of routinization, this “therapy” operating 
in an atmosphere of comfort and smoothness— 
for the employee group. Social workers and other 
professional persons devote most of their atten- 
tion to seemingly more promising forms of care 
in the community, but their failures or rejected 
cases reach the institution, frequently in large 
numbers. Isolated from the busy thoroughfares 
of life, training schools create little interest in 
the mind of the average citizen, except when 
children use their legs and their wind in an ef- 
fort to emancipate themselves or when a mis- 
guided or sadistic employee inflicts death or 
serious injury through use of the rod. 

The organization of the material presented 
in this volume lends itself to easy reference, 
thereby enhancing its value. The experienced 
editor, Austin MacCormick, helps the reader 
always to bear in mind that training schools 
should be centers in which the child is accepted, 
understood, stimulated, and educated for good 
citizenship and a sane emotional life. It is hoped 
that in the near future the Osborne Association 
will be able to resume its study of institutions 
for juvenile delinquents, suspended since 1943 
because of the war. Many public welfare depart- 
ments and institutional superintendents wel- 
come an opportunity to learn how others see 
them, and no state should remain complacent 
in the face of needs so clearly pointed out 
through constructive suggestion and criticism. 


RicHAarD Eppy 


Illinois State Training School for Boys 


Psychology of Sex Relations. By THEODOR REIK. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. 243. $3.00. 

The passing of Freud has witnessed the up- 
surge of many previously latent currents of hos- 
tility to him and to his work among those who 
themselves owe their beginnings as students of 
the human mind to the discoveries of psycho- 
analysis. Many of them have made significant 
contributions. Some have found new angles and 
new leads. All of which is in the nature of sci- 
ence and scientific work. The sad thing is that 
there is such bitter discontent with this fact. 
Adler’s complaint with regard to Freud, that it 
was impossible for him to spend his life “‘in the 
shadow of such a giant mind,” is being reiter- 
ated in one form or another, though often not 


quite so frankly. It seems not sufficient to con- 
tinue the exploration, to re-examine the original 
hypothesis, and to formulate new ones on the 
basis of additional data. Instead, each such en- 
deavor, though having validity within the total 
context of a science of human life, must set it- 
self up under a new name and a titular head. 
None can simply carry on where another has 
left off. Now we have “‘neopsychoanalysis.” 

The most astonishing, thing is that each 
“leader” and each “school,’’ however decently 
they try to behave, reveal the arrogant assump- 
tion that they are the exclusive possessors and 
purveyors of a new truth. The present volume 
is a prime example of this. 

Many of the things that Reik says need to be 
said and are sometimes said well by him. There 
is no doubt that the libido theory has its short- 
comings, that sexuality in terms of its relation 
to the ego functions had not heen adequately 
elucidated by some of the assumptions of the 
theory. But the awareness of this problem has 
not been lacking among others in the field, nor 
have the facts and theories advanced here by 
Reik been unknown. However, one would not 
gather this impression from a reading of this 
book. “Here,” he shouts, though in more ele- 
gant prose, “‘is the real low-down.” 

Barring those aspects of this work which the 
reviewer feels point to the existence of a schism 
in the writer rather than in the objective integ- 
rity of psychoanalysis as a science, the book is 
recommended as an excellent presentation of 
the problems of love and sexuality in terms of 
the interrelations of the crude sexual instinct 
with ego-needs for self-assertion, self-esteem, 
security, and tenderness. 


MAXWELL GITELson, M.D. 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Social Trends in Seattle. By CALVIN F. Scum. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1944. Pp. xi+336. $3.75; paper, $3.00. 

This study of a leading Pacific Coast city, 
Seattle, is an admirably scholarly presentation 
of basic data drawn largely from the publica- 
tions and transcripts of the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau but supplemented by published and 
unpublished data from official and voluntary 
sources. The result is an analysis of a communi- 
ty of 368,302 persons. (1940) according to the 
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pattern of distribution of both people and insti- 
tutions as determined by topography, growth 
and composition of the population, mortality, 
housing, and political trends and characteristics. 
In an appendix entitled “Impact of the War on 
Community Life,” Dr. Schmid discusses briefly 
the social consequences of rapid growth be- 
tween 1940 and 1943, when Seattle incredsed 
21 per cent in population. 

The purpose of the work is said to be: (1) to 
provide scientific basic data and generalizations 
from which certain principles of urban life can 
be derived; (2) to make available systematic and 
authoritative information for use in social sci- 
ence classes in secondary schools and colleges; 
and (3) to furnish the social welfare administra- 
tor, public official, and interested layman a 
body of carefully analyzed data from which re- 
search and planning can be intelligently done. 
The volume is.a source book, in effect, from 
which can be secured such specific information 
as the sex, age, nationality, and racial distribu- 
tion of the population by census tracts; or in 
which can be found the placement of Seattle 
among thirty-one cities of comparable size with 
respect to such matters as bath facilities, sui- 
cide rate, place of birth, race, and other factors. 
The study is enhanced by 119 exquisitely ex- 
ecuted charts, delineated by the author; and by 
numerous photographs which lend more inter- 
est than significance to the text, possibly. 

This kind of analysis would be useful for 
every city in the United States—a profile view 
by means of which comparisons could be made 
and decisions facilitated when problems of so- 
cial policy, national and regional, were under 
consideration. Community planning and organi- 
zation could become more scientific if studies 
of this kind were generally at hand. Seattle 
emerges, for example, as a city of fairly homo- 
geneous, predominantly native-born white 
population with a higher-than-average num- 
ber of school years completed. Its minority 
racial groups, of which the Japanese predomi- 
nated (replaced since 1940 by Negroes), de- 
clined steadily between 1900 and 1940 in per- 
centage of total population. Seattle in 1940 was 
a commercial city with one-quarter of its em- 
ployed population engaged in wholesale and re- 
tail trade. The traditional excess of males over 
females began to change after 1930. The num- 
ber of children under five-years of age declined; 
the proportion of persons over sixty increased. 
With this age distribution it is not surprising to 
find that the death-rate as a whole has taken an 


upward trend. Political behavior shows a close 
relationship to socioeconomic factors—the 
poorer sections voting more or less consistently 
for candidates with “liberal” views while the 
wealthier districts showed a preference for “‘con- 
servative” candidates and issues. Since this is 
essentially a middle-class city, voting frequently 
resembles a tug of war. The supplement to this 
study, which the author states is now in prepa- 
ration, will reveal the effects of in-migration and 
expansion of war industries. 

The workmanship of the study would seem 
to be better than the selection of data, which at 
times seems to lack focus. This may be due to 
the pioneer nature of the research. We do not 
yet know precisely what data are most signifi- 
cant for community understanding and plan- 
ning. Another reason may be, in part, the acces- 
sibility of material. The author’s interest in 
suicide, as a result of his doctoral dissertation on 
the subject, for example, leads him to give as 
much space to suicide as to mortality trends as 
a whole. The appendix entitled ‘“Hooverville: 
A Social Document” is interesting but not par- 
ticularly relevant, perhaps, in this volume. The 
reader misses a list of the excellent charts in the 
table of contents. 

The University of Washington is to be con- 
gratulated on the encouragement of this type 
of research, which illustrates the contribution a 
university can make to the understanding of a 
locality and at the same time to the training of 
its students in methods of statistical analysis 
and social understanding. The social worker 
closes the book convinced that eventually this 
kind of analysis will be regarded as indispen- 
sable for every community and with the wish 
that he might have it for his city. 


ARLIEN JOHNSON 


Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Southern California 


The Decline of a Cotton Textile City: A Study of 
New Bedford. By Seymour Lovis Wotr- 
BEIN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 179. $2.50. 


This is a careful case study of one of the old 
New England cities which had the misfortune 
twice in its history to see itself fall from great 
prosperity into seemingly deep depression, be- 
cause of shifts in industry away from New Eng- 
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land. At one time New Bedford was the largest 
whaling center in the United States, but by 1925 
the last whaler had gone when Pennsylvania oil 
wells ended the supremacy of the whaling in- 
dustry. Since 1930 New Bedford, along with 
other New England towns and cities, has again 
experienced a tragic loss in seeing her supremacy 
in cotton textiles removed to the South. This 
book, which is a careful study of the factors in- 
volved in this transfer of cotton textile mills, 
also raises in the reader’s mind the possibility 
that the textiles are simply the vanguard of the 
removal of other industries to other parts of the 
country. The author is a painstaking, able stat- 
istician, and his charts, tables, and figures are 
worthy of careful study. Data showing the in- 
terlocking directorates of the textile mills and 
banks are especially noteworthy. The appen- 
dixes contain an interesting diary of one of the 
old mills, running from 1845 to 1851. 

The development of cotton textile manufac- 
turing began a century ago while New Bedford 
was a prosperous whaling center. Investors with 
capital accumulated from the whaling industry 
eagerly invested in textiles, and the transition 
to a new economic field was easily made. The 
problem facing New Bedford as well as other 
New England cities today is to find a new eco- 
nomic pursuit to absorb the capital and labor 
which is now available because of the migration 
of the textile industry. Unless a solution is found 
to this problem, the outlook is bleak indeed. A 
graphic picture of the sorry depression years in 
New England, especially in New Bedford, 
shows that New Bedford’s unemployment rate 
was double that of the United States as a whole. 

Since 1925 the cotton textile industry has 
employed, on the average, more wage-earners 
than any other manufacturing industry. “Not 
only has it ranked first as an employer of labor, 
it has also been near the top in wages paid.” 
However, while the industry is in the enviable 
position of having a stable demand for its prod- 
uct, it is subject to numerous factors of insta- 
bility, such as fluctuations in the price of raw 
cotton, disorganized marketing procedures, 
fashion changes, excess capacity of many small 
mills, which lead to the inevitable results of 
overproduction and depressed prices. Add to 
this the competition from other fibers, especially 
rayon, the changing uses of cotton for clothing, 
household, and industrial purposes, and the 
effects of foreign competition, and the precari- 
ous position of the textile cities of New England 
is clear. 


It is pointed out that the reason why the 
shift from New England to the South did not 
occur earlier was that the South had in raw cot- 
ton an excellent cash crop which was in great 
demand in England. Hence it was profitable for 
the South to devote its energies and capital to 
agriculture, leaving the textile industry to New 
England, which, as late as 1880, had 80 per cent 
of the country’s cotton spindles. “But the year 
1880 marked the end of the North’s supremacy 
in this field, and by 1939, 74 per cent of the ac- 
tive spindles were located in the South. Today, 
only in the field of very fine goods . . . . does the 
New England area maintain its leadership.” 

Proximity to raw material is not a major 
cause of the decline of the New England areas. 
Rather “‘the basic cause of the shift to the South 
has been a differential labor cost in favor of the 
Southern producers.”’ Not only is the wage rate 
lower, but the workers are more docile, and so- 
cial legislation is said to be much less progres- 
sive and effective than in the more highly de- 
veloped industrial regions of the North. 

Other factors are discussed which may have 
had a share in the New Bedford decline such as 
inefficiency of management and the high man- 
agement costs due to family control and compe- 
tition with fine foreign goods. 


The book also records the valiant and vigor- 
ous attempts of New Bedford to solve the prob- 
lem of how to restore the livelihood of ‘‘one-half 
of the population which was directly and im- 
mediately affected by the collapse in cotton 
textiles.” Efforts were made to attract new in- 
dustries by offering cheap factory space and the 
promise of low-wage labor in abundance. And 
there was a change from a cotton textile industry 
into a general textile industry. 

The effect of national, state, and local legis- 
lation is also discussed. Since the labor differ- 
ential is believed to be the most important fac- 
tor in causing the shift from New England to 
the South, only two remedies’ for this could be 
suggested. One—to repeal or modify the pro- 
gressive New England legislation, which, of 
course, would depress labor—was resisted by 
Massachusetts. The other alternative would be 
to bring the South up to a higher standard by 
means of national legislation. Stimulated by the 
N.R.A., the New England manufacturer “be- 
came keenly interested in the welfare of South- 
ern labor and a strong proponent of Federal leg- 
islation regulating wages and hours of work.” 

However, in 1940 there was little evidence 
that the textile industry could be revived. Be- 
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cause of the depression, only moderate success 
could be reported in attracting new industries 
to the city. Hence it is not surprising that there 
was a decrease of approximately ro per cent in 
the population from 1920 to 1940. Of those who 
remained in New Bedford one out of every four 
families was totally unemployed, and more than 
one-half of the unemployed workers were “long 
unemployed,” i.e., were without a job for one 
year or more. 

The plight of New Bedford is graphically set 
forth here and recalls other areas in which the 
problem of “ghost towns” looms darkly in the 
public mind. This case study of New Bedford 
sets a high standard for similar studies that 
should be made for other areas and industries. 


FLORENCE M. WARNER 


‘Connecticut College for Women 


The Governing of Men. By ALEXANDER H. 
LeicHTON, Lt. Comdr., Medical Corps, 
U.S.N.R. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xvi+404. $3.75. 

This book is an analysis, made mostly con- 
temporaneous with the events commemorated, 
of the Japanese Relocation Camp at Poston, 
Arizona. It brings to bear upon a spot of social 
tension at a time of general disturbance the re- 
sources of sensitive social scientists. Leighton is 
himself a psychiatrist, he had the immediate 
aid of anthropologists, and the remoter backing 
of the government and of scientific bodies. The 
study is published in co-operation with the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 

The book is made up, first, of a detailed ac- 
count of the inconveniences, difficulties, and 
grievances that led up to a strike by the Japa- 
nese evacuated to Poston, the settlement of 
the strike, and the consequences to both 
parties of the settled strike. It contains, second, 
“general principles and recommendations” 
for administrators in general and for those in 
occupied zones particularly. This latter portion 
is replete with common-sense observations and 
scientific derivatives projected toward a plane 
of action. 

It will be seen at once that the title of the 
book is misleading in scope, though it is prop- 
erly locative. We have here to do with adminis- 
tration as distinct from politics, though politics 


“ 


peeps here as elsewhere through the crevices of 
administration. Nor does the title, or could any 
modest title, convey the excitement which the 
book is calculated to give the earnest student 
of social processes. It reads like a novel until 
one reaches the recommendations, and these 
are full of interest to such persons as the book is 
expected professionally to reach. 

As remarkable as the account is, it is more 
remarkable and fully reassuring to have a gov- 
ernment in wartime so desirous of self-improve- 
ment that it will hire trained observers to point 
out its mistakes while there is still time both to 
correct them and to turn the corrections to 
constructive account. 

Military governors who have not already 
learned these lessons the hard way have much of 
profit awaiting them in this volume. Social 
workers will find reduced to order the clair- 
voyance which makes them successful mid- 
wives of human welfare. Nobody, in short, who 
deals with the human equation in any enter- 
prise will find wasted the time he puts in upon 
this book. 

T. V. SmitH 
University of Chicago 


The Russia I Believe In: The Memoirs of Samuel 
N. Harper, 1902-1914. Edited by Pavt V. 
HARPER, with the assistance of RONALD 
THoMPSON. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+270. $3.50. 


This is a valuable and significant contribu- 
tion to our knowledge and understanding of 
Russia and the Russians, and particularly of the 
revolutionary developments of the last three 
decades. Professor Harper was an absolutely 
honest observer and earnest student of Russian 
events, and for a certain period he was regarded 
as our leading expert on those events by the 
State Department and by educators interested 
in Russia and desirous of ascertaining the truth 
regarding that enigmatic and alien empire. Most 
of those who write, or have written, on Russia 
lack every qualification for that taskk—they do 
not read or speak Russian, they are ignorant of 
Russian history, Russian mentality and “psy- 
chology,” and they cannot even interpret their 
impressions and reactions as outsiders seeking 
knowledge in Russia. Professor Harper prepared 
himself by wide and earnest study to under- 
stand Russia, and he devoted many years to his 
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life-work, living in Russia, working with all 
sorts and conditions of people there, traveling, 


‘enduring hardships, verifying, and reverifying 


his conclusions, hearing all sides. 

The volume before us is not in the shape its 
author would have wished to give it to the pub- 
lic. He died before finishing it and left no in- 
structions respecting its use or nonuse. It is im- 
pressionistic, intimate, fragmentary, tentative 
in part. But it is all worth reading and consult- 
ing and should be treated as an exceptionally 
dependable source book in educational institu- 
tions. General readers without prejudices will 
find it absorbing and illuminating. 

Professor Harper loved the Russians, and his 
sympathy enabled him to understand them. He 
told some of his colleagues—and State Depart- 
ment officials, as well—that a little human 
warmth was requisite to comprehension of the 
Bolshevik revolution and its excesses or cruel- 
ties. The purges, the collectivization of agricul- 
ture and the liquidation of the kulaks, political 
isolation, unilateral action, distrust of the West, 
etc.—all these things inevitably generated sus- 
picion and fear; but Harper never lost his bal- 
anced and judicious attitude toward the Bol- 
shevik leaders. He was never deceived by offi- 
cial propaganda, but he made allowances, read 
between lines, weighed pros and cons, and al- 
most always arrived at sane and just verdicts. 
Even some of his colleagues at the University 
at times accused him of naiveté or a sneaking 
“red bias.” Statesmen, one king (Feisal), dip- 
lomats, captains of industry, financiers, edi- 
tors, and others often consulted him, expressed 
doubts, remained distinctly skeptical; but to- 
day we can see that Harper was wisely tolerant, 
too well informed to be warped by sheer preju- 
dice, and too human and progressive to con- 
demn world forces and historic trends. 

Even the pact with Hitler, which angered 
and shocked many American radicals, did not 
shake Harper’s conviction that Russia would 
in due course join the Allies and fight Nazi Ger- 
many. No military expert, he yet very early 
realized the strength and remarkable morale of 
the red army. When he saw inefficiency, waste, 
maladministration in factories or village collec- 
tives, he courageously faced and reported the 
facts, but he did not exaggerate or make sweep- 
ing generalizations, @ Ja the younger White, for 
instance. 

Of course, his opportunities were unequaled. 
He knew Russia under the czar, under the first 
constitution and the duma, under Lvov and 


Kerensky, under Lenin and Trotsky, &nd un- 
der Stalin. What other foreigner has spent six 
months of each year, for a period of nearly forty 
years, in Russia, and the other six months lec- 
turing, teaching, and studying Russian econom- 
ics, politics, science, and letters? Still, it was 
Harper’s character, plus his temperament and 
equipment, that accounts for his all but unique 
success as an interpreter of Russia to American 
and European publics. We miss him, and those 
who talk recklessly or carelessly about “our next 
war’ with the Russian bear, or about Russian 
secretiveness and aggressiveness, should be 
urged to read and ponder these rich and preg- 
nant memoirs. 

VicTor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


Economic Problems of Latin America. Edited by 
Seymour E. Harris. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1944. Pp. xiv+465 + illustrations. $4.00. 


The editor of this volume justly complains of 
the difficulty of obtaining ‘economic informa - 
tion” on Latin America. The scarcity is mainly 
the fault of the policies of the foundations, 
whose management channeled such funds as 
were allotted for Latin-American research 
through a single committee located in the na- 
tional capital and largely dominated by an exec- 
utive secretary who knew little or nothing about 
the region or the experts dealing with it. Control 
of research funds was placed in the hands of 
amateurs, in the main, who subsidized new- 
comers blown into the field by the new winds of 
Pan-American enthusiasm or drawn into it by 
financial inducements. Mature and fundamen- 
tal plans of experts were rejected for scattered 
projects of minor importance. 

The eighteen essays included in this work 
are a sort of miscellany dealing with certain 
phases of contemporary economic conditions in 
Latin America, with emphasis on foreign trade, 
public finance, and price control, essays written 
for the most part by young men hitherto unin- 
terested in Latin America and accustomed to 
the utilization of data drawn from the United 
States and the highly developed countries of 
Western Europe. In the field of Latin-American 
bibliography they are hardly more than novices. 
They ignored many of the government publica- 
tions of Latin America and most of the writings 
of mature specialists, even the’ works of their 
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own countrymen, The essays deal with only half 
of the twenty countries, although with the most 
important of them, and are of unequal value, 
some being highly technical or theoretical. From 
them the interested student or scholar may 
nevertheless obtain a fairly adequate view of 
the economies of Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Haiti, and Paraguay and some useful data on 
those of Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, 
and Cuba, as well as on a few of the economic 
problems of Latin America in general. 

Graphs and: discussions of manufacturing 
must be examined with care because'the writers 
often fail to distinguish between the value of 
gross output and the value added by the manu- 
facturing process. Their estimates of per capita 
income are even less reliable. Because of the in- 
adequacy of statistics and the prevalence of 


handicrafts and subsistence farming in Latin 
America, any estimates of total production: or 
income must be highly speculative. Nor should’ 
one assume that the writers possess any certain 
knowledge of the state of landownership in the 
region as a whole. Statistics on this subject are 
incomplete for Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, 
Cuba, and Mexico and scanty indeed for the 
rest of the twenty countries. In short, very 
much still remains to be done on the economic 
history of Latin America and, if the future is to 
be judged by the recent past, the research will 
have to go forward without much support from 
the research foundations because their funds 
are dominated by a central committee handi- 
capped by incompetence or lack of interest. 


J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Public Welfare Directory, 1945. Howarp L. 
RUSSELL, editor. Chicago: American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1945. Pp. vi+248. $1.50. 


In this publication the American Public Welfare 
Association presents the sixth annual edition of the 
Public Welfare Directory, a volume ‘‘designed to 
facilitate correspondence among public welfare 
agencies.’’ There is no question but that the Associa- 
tion, through the successive editions of this Directory, 
has done much to bring orderand system into the pre- 
viously confused interstate correspondence relating 
to public welfare. From the Directory a correspond- 
ent can obtain not only the name of the department 
designated to handle such matters but the name, 
title, and address of the official, and specific instruc- 
tions regarding just how to proceed in order to ob- 
tain the information or materials desired. 

The Directory contains a listing of all federal and 
state agencies that deal even in a broad way with 
public welfare matters, and local public assistance 
agencies in whose jurisdictions there reside as many 
as thirty thousand people. Names of bureaus, divi- 
sions, and the names of their chief officers are also 
included for federal and state agencies. The regional 
organization of federal agencies is presented in effec- 
tive full-page maps as well as by regular listing of 
agency names, officials, titles, and addresses. In the 
margin at the left, opposite the name of an agency, 
are code letters indicating the main responsibilities 
of that agency. Similar data are listed for all the 
United States territories and possessions, and for 
Canada. i 

An appendix contains useful information regard- 
ing correspondence and exchange of information be- 
tween state and local public assistance agencies and 
such federal agencies as Old Age and Survivors’ In- 


surance, Selective Service, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The appendix also contains a summary 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (the 
so-called G.I. Bill of Rights) and tabular summaries 
of state settlement and residence requirements. Use- 
ful as this latter material is, it by no means takes 
the place of the Association’s publication Compila- 
tion of Settlement Laws of the States in the United 
States, now out of print. It is not possible to present 
in tabular form the many intricate features of some 
settlement laws. 

The latest edition of the Directory is a “must” 
for the desk of every public welfare administrator 
and for all others who wish to correspond with pub- 
lic welfare agencies. 

Atton A. LinFrorD 


Laws on Domestic Relations in the 48 States, District 
. of Columbia, England, Australia, the Provinces of 
Canada. (Supplement to the Compendium of the 
Laws Relating to Problems of Men in the Armed 
Forces [compiled by the Committee on War 
Work of the American Bar Association].) Edited 
by Harry Surman. Chicago, 1944. Pp. 4+162. 


This convenient compilation prepared by the 
Committee on War Work of the American Bar As- 
sociation is intended to serve as a guide to Legal 
Assistance Officers of the Army and Navy to de- 
termine “in a general way the probable rights of 
servicemen in their domestic relations problems.” 
Briefly a summary for each of the states and terri- 
tories and for England, Australia, and the Provinces 
of Canada covers the following topics in the field of 
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family relationships: under the subject of marriage 
are included jurisdiction and ceremonies, license, 
health certificates, absentee marriage, common law 
marriage, and waiver of requirements; under the 
subject of divorce are grounds, jurisdiction and 
residence, service, requirements as tc proof, alimony, 
and custody of children. The conditions under which 
separate maintenance or annulment may be de- 
creed are also briefly stated for the same jurisdic- 
tions. It should prove a convenient and helpful 
statement for a man in service who is in doubt as to 
his domestic situation. 

S.P. B: 


Starvation over Europe (Made in Germany): A Docu- 
mented Record, 1943. Written by Borts SHuB on 
the basis of research by Z. WaRrHartic. New 


York: Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1943. Pp. 110. 


$0.50. 


In the day of its strength Germany deliberately 
starved other nations and peoples, and Goering 
could say with satisfaction that the whole German 
army was fed from conquered countries. All con- 
quered Europe was hungry, but the greatest sufferers 
were the Jews and the Poles, to whom food was de- 
nied. They ate rats when they were fortunate enough 
to catch them, and tuberculosis and disease killed 
those whom starvation and torture left alive. Hungry 
men were flogged if they stole food, and in Warsaw 
in 1941, thirty Jewish children were publicly 
drowned to discourage other children from the theft 
of food. 

The story is told here—presented on the basis 
of such facts and figures as could be obtained. It is 
bitter reading, and the burning anger of the author 
becomes the anger of the reader. He condemns not 
only Germany. After Pearl Harbor the blockade of 
German-dominated Europe was complete, and, at 
the time of publication, he wrote that “the Allied 
governments have thus far ruled that relief to the 
Jews of the ghettos would constitute a violation 
of the blockade.” They were allowed to receive 
nothing—neither they nor their children. 

C.K. G. 


In Downcast Germany, 1919-1933. By JOAN MARY 
Fry. London: James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1944. 
Pp. 146. 3s. 6d. 


This account of the relief work carried on by 
English members of the Society of Friends in the 
“tangled years after the last war” should be very 
useful at the present time. The emphasis here is not 
on food, clothing, and material relief, although these 
were serious problems, but rather on the attempt to 
bring good will in the midst of hate. 

The author, a well-known English Friend, de- 
scribes her pilgrimage to Germany in the summer 
of 1919 after the last peace and her association with 
German Friends and pacifists. Americans will be 
glad to note her meeting with Jane Addams, who 


was in Germany on a similar mission. Of special 
interest to Americans also is the story of life under 
the blockade. And the author’s account of the 
American. child-feeding centers and of the Quaker 
rest homes is also interesting. 

The account of the world-wide economic crisis 
after 1929, which led to increasing numbers of un- 
employed in Germany, shows how this foreshadowed 
the ever deepening tragedy which led to the appoint- 
ment of Hitler as chancellor and the beginning of 
the totalitarian state. 

E. A. 


New York State Conference on Social Work, Annual 
Volume, Rochester, 1944. Albany, 1945. Pp. 189. 


Following each annual meeting, the New York 
State Conference on Social Work publishes a rep- 
resentative record of the proceedings and lists other 
unpublished papers which are available through a 
manuscript lending library. The contents of this 
volume reflect the major matters of concern to New 
York social workers in their Conference of 1944—- 
social planning and democracy; the broadening con- 
cept of community organization; the increasing 
interrelation of the fields of social work for effective 
action; the special problems of servicemen and the 
returning veteran, the aged person and youth. At- 
tention to rural aspects of social welfare is also evi- 
dent as is the approach to governmental responsibil- 
ity for welfare planning, especially as it is affected 
by state and local finance. 

The volume attempts to give representative 
coverage to all aspects of the Conference. In general, 
it reflects the forward look and the recognition of 
need for more democratic social planning and action 
as immediate and future problems are faced. 


CATHERINE M. DuNN 


Rural Youth in Low Income Agricultural Areas. By 
W. A. ANDERSON. (Bull. 809.) Ithaca: Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1944. Pp. 41. 

This is a study of 705 rural youth who had moved 
from their parental homes in three low-income ag- 
ricultural areas of New York. The data used are 
part of a larger study of economic and social prob- 
lems of families living in three regions undertaken in 
1941 by the Experiment Station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. Anderson 
has brought together here some interesting facts 
relating to the age at which these youth left home, 
where they went, their choice of occupation, and 
the schooling they received. He has then compared 
them as a group with the youth of a higher-income 
agricultural area. The findings should be helpful in 
social and educational planning in such areas. The 
material is clearly and simply presented. 


GRACE BROWNING 











REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Social Welfare in 1943: 77th Annual Report, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare. 
(Legislative Document No. 68.) Albany, 
1944. Pp. go. 

This Report includes a map showing the six 
state administrative areas, a list of board mem- 
bers and staff officials, a Foreword by the com- 
mission, a list of the principal functions of the 
department, a fifteen-page summary of the 
year’s developments by type of program, an ap- 
pendix showing the board’s recommendations 
regarding such matters as the incorporation of 
private agencies, and a second appendix of sixty 
pages containing service and financial statistics. 
Figures for 1942 are included, the previous an- 
nual report having covered the year ending 
June, 1942. : 

Three new appointments to the fifteen- 
member board were made by the governor dur- 
ing the year, and one vacancy remained un- 
filled at its close. The board paid tribute to 
Commissioner David C. Adie, who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1943, stating: “His leadership, vision and 
energy have contributed much that is perma- 
nent to the upbuilding of public social services 
in the state and nation.” It announced the ap- 
pointment of his successor, Robert T. Lans- 
dale, on June 15, 1943, as one “prominent as 
administrator, teacher, writer, and leader in 
various fields of social work.” 

In public assistance a decline in the number 
of recipients was reported in all categories and 
especially in home relief; it was stated that for 
the first time in a decade persons receiving home 
relief were fewer than those receiving old age 
assistance. A striking chart shows the decline 
of home relief in relation to the rise of factory 
employment in the last few years. According to 
the Report the rise of the social insurances has 
also reduced the need for relief. The average 
monthly grant of home relief per family case in 
December, 1943, was $57.75 in New York City, 
$39.57 upstate, and $52.11 in the state as a 
whole. The average grant for the state in the 
same month was $31.96 in O.A.A., $66.54 in 
A.D.C., and $34.07 in blind assistance. Progress 
was reported in the extent of use by the local 
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units of state approved plans for medical care, 
and also in the growing use of cash relief by the 
towns. The age limit for children in school under 
the A.D.C. program was extended by law to 
eighteen, permitting the addition of eight thou- 
sand children to the rolls. The law was amended 
to remove citizenship as a requirement for 
O.A.A. and blind assistance. The amount ex- 
pended for aid under the four assistance pro- 
grams in 1943 was about ninety-six million 
dollars, or about thirty million less than the 
previous year; the percentages contributed by 
the federal, state, and local governments in 1943 
were approximately 34, 24, and 42, respectively. 

In child welfare services the state reimbursed 
40 per cent of the salaries of local children’s 
workers meeting the qualifications set up by 
the department. Sixty of the sixty-two counties 
had at least one children’s worker. The three 
training schools for delinquent children reflected 
the wartime trend to increased juvenile de- 
linquency in the community and “more serious 
types of delinquency in many cases.” The need 
at these schools for new construction after the 
war was noted. During the year the department 
published The Effects of the War on Children, 
containing information gathered in eight public 
hearings. A principal recommendation growing 
out of these hearings was for widespread adop- 
tion of part-time work for mothers as a sub- 
stitute for full-time work. 


In its supervision of homes and hospitals the 
department stressed the need for larger in- 
firmary facilities for the chronically ill. 


As to administration in general the depart- 
ment reported ‘substantial progress in simpli- 
fying administrative procedures and eliminat- 
ing paper work,”’ thus easing the work load of 
the local agencies and of the department itself. 
Emphasis was laid on the shortage of staff: 
“Not only has there been a serious strain on 
the present staffs of public welfare agencies but 
recruitment to fill positions is hampered by the 
sharp reduction in the available supply of 
trained professional workers.” The shortage in 
the institutions was particularly acute. 

This interesting Report calls to mind how 
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much officials, legislators, and public-spirited 
citizens of other states have to learn from the 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
without necessarily assuming that all its features 
should be imitated. A salient fact to be learned, 
it seems to this reviewer, is that in the present 
stage of development of state government no 
factor is likely to be more important in develop- 
ing an effective department than vesting selec- 
tion of the administrator in a board of citizens 
appointed for long overlapping terms. 


WILi1AM W. BurKE 
School of Social Work 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


Report of the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
Covering the Period 1943-1944. Springfield, 
1945. Pp. 20. 

Increased Costs for Old Age Pensions in Illinois: 
Should Financially Able Children Be Re- 
lieved of Responsibility for Aiding Their 
Needy Parents. Springfield: Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, March 27, 1945. Pp. 43. 


After July 1, 1943, when the Illinois legis- 
lature provided for the transfer of Old Age 
Assistance and Aid to Dependent Children from 
the Department of Public Welfare to the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission and added the new 
Blind Relief program, the Public Aid Commis- 
sion became the sole state agency responsible 
for public assistance. The commission is the suc- 
cessor to the old Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission, created during the depression to 
distribute state funds, and later federal funds 
also, to the local authorities for unemployment 
relief. The commission’s Report for the eighteen- 
month period beginning July 1, 1943, though 
brief, is packed with facts and is presented in 
such a way that the reader is permitted to see a 
good deal of the process in the commission’s 
operations. 

General relief is administered by some 1,455 
local governmental - authorities—townships, 
counties, and the city of Chicago. The com- 
mission’s responsibility for general relief de- 
rives from the fact that it has state funds which 
it may distribute to the local authorities if, upon 
their application, it is found that they have 
levied a three-mill local tax for relief and still 
require further funds for relief. The number of 
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local communities receiving state funds for this 
purpose declined from 177 in June, 1943, to 115 
in December, 1944. On the latter date, only 
about 12 per cent of the townships received 
state aid. 

Assistance under the special categories is 
administered by the commission through county 
departments of public assistance and in Cook 
County (Chicago) by the Cook County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The commission main- 
tains a supervisory relationship to the county 
departments, limiting itself largely to allocating 
funds and to the formulation of rules and regu- 
lations by which the county departments are 
governed in their administration of the several 
programs. 

The commission claims credit for certain 
economies effected since the merger and implies 
criticism of the Department of Public Welfare, 
its predecessor in the administration of O.A.A. 
and A.D.C. The commission believes that 
O.A.A. is now allowed only to persons in 
need, and that more adequate amounts are 
now granted to individuals and families in both 
categories. There has been a decreasing number 
of recipients in both programs—the aged from 
147,074 in June, 1943, to 124,004 in December, 
1944, with increases in the average monthly 
grants for both categories. In the same period, 
the average monthly O.A.A. grant increased 
from $28.58 to $31.18, and the average A.D.C. 
grant from $14.17 to $20.40 per child per month. 
The commission deserves all praise for removing 
the $18 per month limitation for the first child in 
A.D.C., but just why it fixed another limitation 
at $40 for the first child and left the $12 limita- 
tion for each additional child is difficult to un- 
derstand in view of the spirit and philosophy of 
the A.D.C. program. However, the question 
may be raised whether the $2.60 per month in- 
crease in the average O.A.A. grant will do much 
more than cover the increased cost of living in 
the period reported. The commission reports 
that it saved 27 million dollars of its biennial ap- 
propriation. In December, 1944, the average 
monthly general relief allowance in Illinois was 
only $20.94 per family. 

The commission asserts that the Department 
of Public Welfare had been too easy with its ad- 
mission policies with regard to O.A.A., with the 
result that “‘as of June, 1943, the trend of the 
Illinois Old Age Pension rolls appeared not only 
out of proportion to trends in neighboring states 
or in states of comparable economic character, 
but the aid being given was known to be wholly 





inadequate to meet present-day living costs.” 
The Report: proceeds: 


Immediate analysis and correction of the IIli- 
nois program was indicated, if the Commission was 
to undertake to stay within the funds appropriated 
and meet its obligations for adequate assistance and 
decent care to those aged persons who properly 
qualified for aid under the law. 

Policies and procedures previously employed 
were reviewed and an examination made of the cur- 
rent need of a sample of those on the rolls. This ex- 
amination brought forth evidence that a number of 
Old Age Pension recipients had found jobs, others 
had increased income from investments, and a con- 
siderable number had children who were now in a 
position to resume support of their parents. 

Despite the fact that the Illinois Old Age Pension 
Act has always placed responsibility for support of 
the aged on the State only when the children are 
financially unable or unwilling to give support, the 
Commission found numerous instances of children 
with substantial incomes who had allowed their 
parents to apply for aid. Others had allowed their 
parents to remain on the rolls long after they were 
able to resume their legal and moral responsibility 
for their support. 


Then follows the commission’s account of its 
state-wide review of old age pensions rolls after 
a preliminary test of the policies and procedures 
in seven counties. After six months approximate- 
ly 17,600 cases left the rolls, 8,000 because they 
were found to have children who were able and 
willing to'support them. The commission be- 
lieves that a major effect of the review was the 
reduction of the number of applicants for old 
age pension grants, which declined from 1,494 
in June, 1943, to 898 in December, 1944. 

Concerning the transfer of public assistance 
out of the Department of Public Welfare (a de- 
partment whose single-headed administrator is 
appointed by the governor) to the Public Aid 
Commission (a lay board of ten, three ex officio 
and seven appointed by the governor for over- 
lapping terms), the Report comments as follows: 

By placing résponsibility in a citizen commission, 
rather than in a single appointed official, Illinois 
brought its pattern for administering public aid into 
conformity with that followed in nine out of ten 
largest states. In New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Texas, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Missouri, public aid is now ad- 
ministered bya citizen commission or board rather 
than by a single appointed official. These nine states 
contain a little over one half of the total United 
States population as of the 1940 Census. Only Ohio 
of'a comparable population has continued: to ad- 
minister the public aid programs through an ap- 
pointed director. 
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The commission’s statement may be questioned 
‘with regard to at least three of the above states. 
A single commissioner appointed by the gover- 
nor for a five-year term has administered. the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 
since 1919. It is true that the governor also ap- 
points an advisory commission, but it has little 
power and is seldom active. In 1943 California 
abandoned the board type of state agency when 
the legislature took away from the board of pub- 
lic welfare the power to appoint the director and 
gave this appointive power to the governor. 
Similarly, in Missouri, though the agency which 
administers public assistance is called the State 
Social Security Commission and is made up of 
five persons appointed by the governor, the ad- 
ministrative and executive officer of the com- 
mission is appointed by the governor. Moreover, 
Missouri’s new constitution, adopted last Feb- 
ruary, provided for the departmentalization of 
the executive branch into ten departments, the 
heads of which are to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. 
The Illinois Commission is to be commende 

for issuing this useful and clearly presented re- 
port of its work so promptly. 


The second document listed is important 
since various state legislatures meeting this 
year have been considering proposals to remove 
the 0.A.A. provisions requiring children to sup- 
port needy aged parents. The first question that 
a legislator asks about such a proposal is, ‘“How 
much will it cost?” But many “unknowns” are 
involved in any reply. In trying to find a reason- 
ably correct answer, there has been, in recent 
years, a good deal of speculation and guesswork 
along with a small amount of research on the 
subject. 

An accurate determination of how much ad- 
ditional expense would result if responsibility 
of relatives were removed from O.A.A. means 
answering at least the following questions: (1) 
How much aid from children is currently re- 
ceived by persons now receiving 0.A.A.? (2) By 
what per cent would this aid be reduced if the 
law were changed to remove the legal compul- 
sion? (3) How many aged persons now inde- 
pendent of O.A.A. are kept off the O.A.A. rolls 
because of help from their children? (4) If the 
legal compulsion were removed from the O.A.A. 
law, how many of these children would with- 
draw or decrease their support and thus force 
their parents to apply for O.A.A.? (5) Of that 
group of aged persons, now independent, who 
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would apply for O.A.A. following removal of 
legal compulsion, what proportion would re- 
quire full support from the state and what pro- 
portion would require only partial support? 

Merely asking the foregoing questions indi- 
cates the impossibility of answering them ac- 
curately. 

Another important factor that should be 
considered is whether the proposed change im- 
plies that the moral responsibility of children to 
support remains and whether the department 
would endeavor to get all possible help from 
children on a voluntary basis; or whether, as in 
Texas and Utah, the proposed change might 
forbid the investigation of children’s resources 
and the consideration of such resources in de- 
termining eligibility for O.A.A. In view of these 
circumstances, estimates have varied widely as 
to how far the removal of responsibility of chil- 
dren would increase the costs of O.A.A. 

If responsibility of children were abolished 
in Illinois, the Illinois commission estimates 
that the number of O.A.A. recipients would 
probably double, that the biennial costs would 
jump from between 90.8 per cent to 128.0 per 
cent in the course of a two-year period, and that 
further increased costs in the second two-year 
period would amount to 32 per cent. This would 


increase the biennial costs of O.A.A. in Illinois « 


from the present rate of $92 million to $177 
million in a two-year period and to $234 million 
in four years. 

This estimate seems to assume (1) that the 
proposed law would follow the Texas pattern of 
forbidding any consideration of children’s re- 
sources; and (2) that, once legal compulsions 
were removed, most or all voluntary contribu- 
tions would cease. In this connection, the Wash- 
ington state experience is stated as follows: 

The Department has been unable to see that the 
removal of this provision [responsibility of relatives] 
has in any way reduced the extent to which relatives 
assist. There is some indication that the percentage 
of cases in which relatives aid has actually increased. 


The Illinois commission arrives at its estimates, 
assuming that the increased case loads that de- 


veloped in Washington and Texas after respon- 


sibility of children was repealed were due solely 
to that one change in their respective O.A.A. 
laws. The commission also seems to assume that 
Illinois would repeat that experience. 

In contrast with these estimates are those of 
a special legislative recess commission in Mas- 

t Public Weifare in State of Washington, 1942- 
1944 (Olympia: State Department of Social Security). 
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sachusetts,? which reported this year and rec- 
ommended repeal of compulsory contributions 
from children. On the basis of a special survey 
of current contributions from children of O.A.A. 
recipients, the Massachusetts commission esti- 
mated an increased cost of only about 7.7 per 
cent. However, this estimate omitted considera- 
tion of the new and the re-applications that 
might follow such repeal. The estimate of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare, 
which even its officers admitted was an “out- 
side” estimate, when all factors were considered, 
was an eventual increase of about 43 per cent in 
contrast to the Illinois estimate of a 90.8 to 128 
per cent increase. 

Unfortunately, the Illinois report does not 
show what members of legislature, when con- 
sidering this problem, should know exactly, 
that is, how many of the 124,000 current recip- 
ients were receiving aid from children, the ag- 
gregate amount of contributions from children 
of current recipients of O.A.A., and possibly 
some analysis of applicants rejected in order to 
determine the numbers rejected because of hav- 
ing children able to support them. That is, the 
commission seems to place too much emphasis 
upon a deductive analysis of non-Illinois ma- 
terial and fails to include any analysis of the aid 
now obtained from children of current O.A.A. 
cases in Illinois. 

It is far from clear at the present time that 
the proposed change will result, as the director 
indicates in his Foreword, in ‘widespread 
pauperism and dependency . .. . from removing 
family responsibility and transferring to the 
State the burden of supporting an increasing 
proportion of the population which is not now 
in need of such support.” 

Aton A. LinrorD 
University of Chicago 


State of Indiana, Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1944. Reprinted from the 
Yearbook, pp. 369-447. 

The Report of the activities of the Indiana 
Welfare Department contains a brief narrative 
description of the structure and functions of the 
department and its five divisions. The remain- 
der is comprised of approximately forty statisti- 
cal tables devoted to financial data; case loads 
for public assistance, general relief (which is ad- 


? See this Review, pp. 406-8. 
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ministered independently by the township 
trustees), and services to children; and statistics 
from the state institutions and county infirma- 
ries. 

During 1944 the decrease in the number of 
recipients of public assistance begun in the early 
war years, continued while the average monthly 
assistance award increased slightly, reaching 
$24.16 monthly in O.A.A., $34.26 monthly in 
A.D.C., and $30.68 in A.B. in June, 1944. The 
average grant per case in the same month from 
general relief funds was $18.16. Notable among 
the accomplishments of the year was the in- 
crease from 41 to 52 in the number of county de- 
partments with medical assistance programs. 
An eye treatment program under the Division 
of Public Assistance provided treatment for 248 
persons. 

The Children’s Division, although operating 
with vacancies most of the time, did not lower 
its personnel requirements of special training 
and experience because the increased problems 
in the counties made more necessary than ever a 
well-prepared state staff. The Division con- 
tinued to supervise child welfare services in the 
counties, supervised and licensed fifty-two child- 
caring institutions, eight child-placing agencies, 
thirty-two day nurseries, and four maternity 
homes. It also approved and licensed boarding- 
homes for full and day care that had been stud- 
ied by local agencies. Special wartime services 
of the Division included assignment of a case 
worker to the staff of a district health depart- 
ment operating in a crowded military area, the 
placement of a worker on the staff of the Isola- 
tion Hospital in Indianapolis, and the assign- 
ment of a consultant as full-time secretary to 
the State Committee on the Care of Children in 
War Time. 

The number of crippled children on the state 
register increased by i113 during the year and 
because of the shortage of professional staff 
state services had to be curtailed. 

Supervision of correctional activities in Indi- 
ana is shared by the boards of trustees of the 
various institutions and the State Division of 
Corrections. Special responsibilities of the Di- 
vision include establishment and maintenance 
of an educational and classification program in 
each of the penal institutions, a review of paroles 
granted by the boards of trustees of the insti- 
tutions and direct supervision of all adult 
parolees. It is also responsible for the semi- 
annual inspection of 87 county infirmaries, 89 
county jails, and some 300 city lockups. The Re- 
port contains little information concerning the 


volume of other work except that 1,616 inmates 
were paroled and a total of 3,095 persons were on 
parole at the end of the year. 

During 1944 the Division of Mental Hygiene 
maintained two full-time clinics, one in Marion 
County and one in Lake County and ten part- 
time clinics distributed over the state. The staff 
also gave consultation on selected cases in the 
state penal and correctional institutions. Dur- 
ing the year 1,161 new cases were seen, 85 per 
cent of whom were children. Waiting lists de- 
veloped in all areas served. 

Since there is a high degree of local autonomy 
in the Administration of Public Welfare in Indi- 
ana and the relationship of the State Depart- 
ment to the county departments is largely 
supervisory rather than administrative, this Re- 
port contains little concerning county activities 
except the distribution of case loads by counties 
and the intake to institutions from each county. 

The state welfare institutions in Indiana 
operate under separate boards of trustees, and 
therefore each issues its own annual report. The 
State Welfare Department Report, however, in- 
cludes statistical data concerning admissions, 
population, and personnel of the state institu- 
tions and certain data relating to population of 
and admissions to the county infirmaries. 

This Report is a clear, well-written description 
of the Welfare Department and gives consider- 
able understanding of its operations. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that as in most wartime 
public reports the necessity for brevity has pre- 
cluded any critical summary of the year’s activi- 
ties or any recommendations for strengthening 
welfare services in the state. 

GRACE BROWNING 
Indiana University 


Veterans’ Legislation: Historical Statement of the 
Laws Enacted and Veterans’ Regulations 
Promulgated Relating to*Veterans and Their 
Dependents, with a Complete Statement Re- 
garding Expenditures for Hospital and Domi- 
ciliary Construction. (79th Cong., 1st sess., 
House Doc. No. 126). Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. Pp. xx+186. $0.25. 


This useful document is divided into two 
parts. Part I provides a summary of the pension 
laws relating to veterans that were enacted prior 
to March 20, 1933. This material is arranged 
topically under three headings: service-con- 
nected disabilities, bounty land, nonservice- 
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connected disabilities. The material in Part II, 
which is arranged chronologically, summarizes 
the laws and regulations subsequent to March 
20, 1933. At the end of the document there is a 
table showing the appropriations for hospitals 
and domiciliary institutions made by Congress 
since March 3, 1919. 

The scope and complexity of the operations 
in behalf of veterans is revealed, not only by the 
bulk of the existing legislation presented in the 
document, but also by some of the statements 
in the Foreword by Hon. John E. Rankin, chair- 
man of the House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. Mr. Rankin points out, 
for example, that twelve years ago there’ were 
60,707 hospital and domiciliary beds available 
in federal institutions for veterans. Completion 
of the construction program now in progress will 


increase that number to 123,000. 
W. McM. 


The Road to Tokyo & Beyond: Report by the 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
ston, July 1, 1945. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 71. 


The reader should not be misled by the title 
above. This is not a Report on the war but on re- 
conversion. This is an important subject for so- 
cial workers, for they know that if an orderly 
reconversion process is not set in motion prompt- 
ly—“the kind of well-timed transition that will 
prevent depression from coming to us as the 
guest of peace”—large numbers of families for 
whom the shock of reconversion has not been 
“cushioned” will once more travel the hard 
roads to the general relief offices. 

One of the objectives announced in this Re- 
port is to “protect human resources as far as 
possible in the inescapable shock of reconver- 
sion.” The importance of “an abundance of 
jobs” is emphasized. When a man cannot find a 
job, “he feels economically unwanted,” and re- 
adjustment is difficult. Therefore, it is urgent 
everything possible be done “to speed the re- 
conversion process.” 

It is well to be reminded that although “the 
word ‘reconversion’ carries with it a sense of 
going back to what existed before,’ we know 
that although in many ways we do want to go 
back to prewar comforts and pleasures, never- 
theless ‘‘as far as our national economy is con- 
cerned, it would be disastrous to go back, for we 
would be going back to the misery of mass un- 
employment.” 


Persons hunting jobs need up-to-date in- 
formation about “what kind of help is needed 
and where,’ and this Report emphasizes the 
work to be done by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, which recruited more than two 
million persons for war jobs from their home 
towns. “Reconversion will bring a reversal of 
that process,” but the U.S.E.S., with its 1,500 
officers, has had nation-wide contacts with em- 
ployers and labor unions. 

Another urgent recommendation is that 
Congress enact an adequate unemployment 
compensation law as a number one legislative 
requirement for reconversion. 

The Report deals with a wide range of sub- 
jects that all seem to be pressing, including sur- 
pluses and food, the “how and why of recon- 
version” —manpower policy on controls, W.P.B. 
controls, transportation controls, fuel controls. 
And then with ways and means “‘to speed the 
switchover and cushion the shock” there are 
suggested “direct aids to business” and “direct 
aids to individuals.” 

One chapter of the Report that is important 
for social welfare deals with “Aid to Liberated 
Europe.” We are told that American relief ship- 
ments to liberated areas have “increased sharply 
since the beginning of the year,” but because of 
domestic food shortages and the tightness in 
merchant tonnage “we are not in a position to 
ship all the food that liberated areas need” 
even if other countries are also making contribu- 
tions. It is pointed out that “relief for Europe is 
now in a transition period.” Immediately after 
a country was liberated the Army “assumed 
responsibility for supplying minimum needs,” 
but this responsibility is now being turned over 
directly to the governments themselves (as in 
France), or to U.N.R.R.A. in co-operation with 
the respective governments (as in Greece and 
Yugoslavia). The following statement is not 
new, but it is repeated because of the wide in- 
terest in U.N.R.R.A.: 


[UNRRA] provides relief at the request of the 
Army or the government in need—and then only if 
that government has insufficient foreign exchange 
to pay for its supplies. Right now, UNRRA is 
operating in Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Albania, and—to a limited extent—in 
Italy. Moreover, in co-operation with the military, 
UNRRA is helping millions of slave laborers and 
other displaced persons to return to their homes. 


In spite of its title this is an interesting Re- 
port, well written and competently organized. 


E. A. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


OTHER THAN CHICAGO FACULTY 


ELLten C. Potter, M.D., the president of 
the National Conference of Social Work, 
1944-45, is director of the Division of Medi- 
cine and Inspection of Private Institutions, 
Department of Institutions and Agencies of 
New Jersey. 


MARTHA BRANSCOMBE, formerly of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, is in charge of 
Child Welfare in the Welfare Division of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 


MARGARET BLENKNER and JEANNETTE M. 
ELper are on the staff of the National Trav- 
elers Aid Association, New York. 


Mary ZAHROBSKY, assistant professor in the 
School of Social Service Administration, has 
been on leave of absence for work with the 
Illinois Legislative Commission on Child 
Welfare during the past year. 


Mary Ruts Coxsy, who recently retired from © 
the United States Children’s Bureau, is now 
working independently in Minneapolis. 


Major Harry GRossMAN and LIEUTENANT 
Rosert H. Cote are in the Plans and Train- 
ing Branch of the Office of Dependency 
Benefits, Office of the Fiscal Director, Army 
Service Forces. 


Hyman S. Lippman, M.D., is director of the 
Amherst H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, 
St. Paul. 


ELIZABETH WISNER is dean of the School of 
‘Social Work of Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 


ALtTon A. LINFORD, formerly assistant professor — 
in the Simmons College School of Social — 
Work, has recently joined the faculty of the 
University of Chicago School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration. 

















“Director, Department of Social Studies. 


Duties: To act as executive officer of the Board ot So- 
cial Studies, which is responsible for the training of 
social workers; to give lecture courses in appropriate 
academic and/or professional subjects; generally to 
supervise the work of the students. 


Applicants should state, inter alia, University degrees, 
including subjects taken and grades obtained; training 
in or knowledge of social work; teaching experience; 
administrative experience; and should give the names 
ot two references. 


Terms of appointment: Salary £800 to £1,000, com- 
mencing salary according to qualifications. If the suc- 
cessful applicant resides outside Australia, reasonable 
travelling expenses will be paid. 


If the person selected is engaged on national essential 
service, the position will be held until he or she is able 
to accept appointment. 


Full particulars may be obtained from: Sir Frederic 
Eggleston, Australian Representative, Washington, 
D.C. 


Overseas applicants should apply by air mail, giving 
names of referees, and sending supporting documents 
by surface mails. 





Applications to be made to the Registrar, University of Sydney 
by October 1, 1945.” 

















The Wniversity of Chicago 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
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ACADEMIC YEAR 1945-46 
Summer Quarter, beginning June 25, 1945 


|. Full quarter credit courses, including field 
work, ten weeks, June 25 to August 25. 


2. Special three-week courses, carrying Uni- 
versity credit, for experienced social 


workers. 
Autumn Quarter begins October 2, 1945 


Winter Quarter begins January 2, 1946 
Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1946 





Announcements 
GIVING COMPLETE PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WILL 
BE SENT ON REQUEST. 

















